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Or all periods of the world’s history there is none which so 
imperatively calls on him who would master it to unite the 
characters of student and traveller as the great transitional 
time of European history. The days when the Roman and 
the Teutonic elements of modern society stood as yet side by 
side are days which cannot be studied in books only. A 
large proportion of the greatest existing Roman monuments 
belong to those days of Rome’s physical decline which 
were in truth the days of the new birth of her moral power. 
Some of them are strictly works of defence, such as were 
needed only in days when the frontiers of the Empire had 
to be defended, and no longer to be pushed forward. Others 
are works of another kind, but which teach the same lesson 
in another shape. Those were days when new capitals, 


new seats of empire, cities adorned with the highest skill of 
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the time—cities whose greatness the old Rome could be sup- 
posed to grudge—arose on distant and barbarous frontiers. 
But the growth of these cities was not a sign of the strength 
of the Empire, but of its weakness. It was a sign that the 
presence of her armies and of her sovereigns was constantly 
needed on frontiers which dangerous enemies always threat- 
ened and often overpassed. But it was a sign too that the 
true life of Rome had flowed away from the centre to the 
extremities. It was held of old that the pomerium of the 
Roman city might be enlarged only by a conqueror who had 
enlarged the borders of the Roman Empire. But when the 
whole Empire had become Roman, it might be said that the 
pomerium of the city was advanced to the frontier of the 
Empire. Within that border, at least in the western half 
of the Empire, all was Rome. Wherever the Roman went, 
he carried Rome with him. The cities which he reared on 
his frontier might pass for her suburbs. The fortresses 
-which he raised beyond the Rhine and the Danube might 
pass for the outlying posts of the defences of his old home 
by the Tiber. But the Old Rome for awhile sank from her 
old place in the world which she had herself created. It was 
but for awhile. She has outlived Nikomédeia and Antioch, 
Trier and York, Milan and Ravenna. And, as an European 
and Christian city, she has outlived the New Rome herself. 
But there was a time when these outlying colonies outstripped 
their metropolis as the living centres of Roman life and 
Roman power. There were days when the pulse of Rome 
beat more quickly in her Gaulish suburb than it beat within 
the inner circle of Romulus and Tatius. We are wont to 
connect the name of the great Constantine mainly with his 
Eastern foundation, with that New Rome which seems fated 
to bear his name for ever. But before he reigned on the 
Bosporos, before he reigned on the Tiber, he had reigned with 
a sway no less Roman on the banks of the Mosel. In the 
border-land of Gaul and Germany, in a city which boasted of 
having been founded ages before Rome herself, he had built 
and conquered and listened to the voice of pagan panegyrists, 
before he found panegyrists of another faith in the far 
Megarian colony which at his word grew into the younger 
Rome. The first city of Constantine, the scene of his most 
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truly Roman reign, of his most truly Roman triumphs, is to 
be looked for, not at Rome, not at Byzantium, but at Augusta 
Treverorum. 

A picture of the great days of Trier will follow as no un- 
fitting companion piece to the picture which we gave some 
time back of the great days of Ravenna.* In strictness, the 
picture of Trier should have come the earlier of the two, for 
the greatness of Trier came before the greatness of Ravenna. 
The highest boast of Ravenna is to have held the throne of 
the Goth reigning in Italy. The highest boast of Trier is to 
have held the throne of Roman Cesars, reigning in Gaul and 
bridling Germany. The proudest trophies that were ever 
raised in Trier, the proudest days of triumph that were ever 
kept there, were trophies and triumphs for Roman victories over 
Teutonic enemies. The proudest days of Ravenna were days 
when no trophy, no triumph, was needed to remind men of 
Teutonic victories over Roman enemies. The Goth dwelling 
in the Roman city was himself his own trophy. The monu- 
ments of Trier are badges of Roman victory; the monuments 
of Ravenna are badges of Roman overthrow. And yet both 
are but parts of the same story. The Roman at Trier was 
the harbinger of the Goth at Ravenna. When the Caesars 
fixed their home by the Mosel instead of by the Tiber, when 
they kept their days of victory, no longer on Latin, but on 
Gaulish or German soil, it was a sign that the days were 
coming when Teutonic kings should reign in Italy, and should 
visit Rome herself as plunderers and as restorers. When 
Trier became an imperial city, it was a sign that things had 
changed since Drusus and Germanicus had marched forth 
from Rome for warfare in,the same lands. It was a sign that 
Rome had now no new worlds to conquer, that all that she 
could now do was to defend what she still kept, or at most to 
win back what she had lost. From Constantine and Valen- 
tinian holding the Frank in check at Trier, there is but one 
step to Honorius hiding himself from the Goth at Ravenna. 
Rome, as the seat of empire, marks the stage when the 
Roman could still conquer in aggressive warfare. Trier 
marks the stage when he could still conquer, but only in war- 
fare waged for the defence of his own borders. Ravenna 


* See British Quarterly Review, October, 1872. 
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marks the stage when his days of conquest were over, when 
the strife was no longer for victory but for life, when the only 
choice for Italy lay between a conqueror from beyond the 
Alps and a so-called deliverer from beyond the Hadriatic. 

In the eyes of the Romans of those days Augusta Treve- 
rorum was a second Rome, a colony, a daughter whose 
honours might sometimes awaken the envy of her parent. 
But Treveran patriotism told another tale. The city beyond 
the Alps was by far the older of the two. Twelve hundred 
and fifty years before Romulus watched the vultures on the 
Palatine, in the seventh year of the life of the patriarch 
Abraham, Trebetas, the son of Ninus, driven forth from the 
land of Assyria, wandered through the desolate continent of 
Europe, where as yet there were no cities nor dwellings of man 
of any kind. At last he came to a river beside which was a 
fair valley, a valley rich in streams, shaded by woods, and 
girt in by mountains. The goodly spot pleased him: here 
he would at last fix his dwelling; here then he began to build 
a city, the first city built on European soil, and the name of 
it he called after his own name, Treveris.* It was to the 
native princes of his dynasty, not to the alien lords of 
the younger city far to the south, that Treveris, not yet 
Augusta, owed those great works, whose fame was in after 
days transferred to the southern conqueror. It was the 
princes of the house of Trebetas who raised the walls, the 
palaces, built of brick after the fashion of Babylon, t the 
mighty pile of the Black Gate, with its huge stones, joined not 
by the help of mortar, but bound together with fetters of 
iron. And not only were gates and walls and palaces the 
work of the chiefs of those early {imes, but Trier, the elder 
city, seems to have forestalled the younger Rome in some of 
those buildings and institutions which we are apt to look on 
as distinctively Roman. The forum might be so called by 
a mere application of a Latin word; the temple, full of a 
hundred idols, where demons gave oracles to their worship- 
pers, might have been dedicated to the deities of a native - 


_ * The legend will be found in full in the ‘Gesta Treverorum,’ printed in the 
eighth volume of Pertz, p. 140. It is told also by Otto of Freising, in his first 
book of Annals. 

+ Ott, Fris. i, 8. ‘Instar Babylonici muri ex cocto latere factum.’ 
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mythology.* The bridge, the aqueduct, might doubtless 
be the works of Eastern as well as of Roman engineers. 
It is more strange that princes of the Assyrian house 
should have raised works which seem so distinctively Roman 
as a Capitol, a Campus Martius, and an amphitheatre. 
The city flourished, it planted colonies, and made subjects of 
its neighbours. Treveris ruled over the five famous cities 
known in the later times as Basel, Strassburg, Worms, 
Mainz, and Koln. Once, like other subject cities, they re- 
volted ; but the wrath of the gods of Treveris showed itself in 
such a mighty storm of hail that they came back to their 
allegiance. The dominion of the city stretched as far as 
the borders of the friendly states of the Lingones and Remi, 
represented by the modern cities of Langres and Rheims, 
of which Rheims has her Porta Martis as well as Trier. 

The tale goes on to tell how one of the Treveran princes, 
Belgius by name, gave his name to all Belgic Gaul, and led 
the hosts of the Treveri to plant a new Gaul in Asia. We are 
here brought to the borders of true history, as Belgius or 
Bolgius really was one of the leaders of the Gauls in the in- 
vasion of Macedonia which led to their Asiatic settlement. 
The Treveri indeed are not mentioned as taking a part in the 
expedition, but the temptation to bring in their name must 
have been too strong. Presently we hear how the freedom and 
dominion of Treveris remained untouched till the power of 
Rome began to spread itself through the world. The ancient 
city now formed a league of peace and friendship with its 
younger rival. It even stooped to adopt the laws of the upstart 
conquerors, and to be itself spoken of as a second Rome.t 
The legendary history now blends itself with the true, and 
the local historian, instead of recording the deeds of Trebetas 
and Hero, now stoops for several pages to copy the narrative 
of Cwsar. We may therefore pause at this point to see what 
the earliest notices of the city and its territory really teach us. 

The border character of the land of which Trier was once 
the head meets us from the very beginning. Ages before 


* In the temple of Mercury, the image of the god floated in the air by help of 
loadstones, like the story of Mahomet’s coffin. 

+ Pertz has collected a crowd of passages from ecclesiastical writers, in which 
Trier is spoken of as ‘secunda Roma.’ 
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men had lighted on the happy phrase of a ‘middle kingdom,’ 
ages before questions had arisen about the possession, the 
partition, or the nationality of Lotharingia, the land which 
was to be Lotharingia was already a land which supplied 
materials for controversy as to the Gaulish or German 
character of its inhabitants. The Treveri—we must not yet 
speak of Trier or Treveris or Augusta Treverorum—were geo- 
graphically one of the tribes of Gaul. But this of itself proves 
no more as to the nationality of the Treveri than is proved 
by the much later fact of their archbishops being Arch-chan- 
cellors of the Empire in Gaul. It is a fair matter of dispute 
how far both the people of Belgic Gaul in general, and the 
Treveri, their central tribe, were of Celtic or of German descent. 
The territory of the Treveri was strictly a border territory ; it 
reached to the Rhine; but only part of it, and that not in- 
cluding the site of the future capital, was reckoned in Roman 
geography for a part even of the subject Germany. They 
themselves laid claim to a German origin, but the language 
held by the early Roman writers as to the validity of this 
claim is somewhat doubtful. Modern philologers have found 
‘>a Celtic etymology for the name of the people,* and the 
~ recorded names of their leaders, though possibly capable of a 
Teutonic interpretation, do not depart from the ordinary forms 
of Gaulish names.t Saint Jerome, in a passage which has 
been often quoted, says that in the fourth century the native 
speech of the Treveri and the native speech of the Gauls of . 
Asia did not greatly differ from one another.t What really 
amazes us in his statement is that any native tongue should 
have borne up so long in either country against the influence 
of Greek in the one case and Latin in the other. If we 

* Zeuss, die Deutschen und die Nachbarstiimme, p. 216. 

+Induciomarus and Cingetorix. Cesar, Bell. Gall. v. 3. Yet a Teutonic 
philologer might be tempted to sbe in their endings the universal ric and our 
own English mer. 

t The passage is found in the preface to his second book of Commentarics on 
the Epistle to the Galatians: ‘Unum est quod inserimus et promissum in 
exordio reddimus, Galatas, excepto sermone Greco quo omnis Oriens loquitur, 
propriam linguam eamdem pene habere quam Treviros, nec referre si aliqua 
exinde corruperint, quam et Afri Phenicum linguam nonnulla ex parte 
mutaverint, et ipso Latinitas et regionibus quotidie mutetur et tempore.’ It 


should be noted that Jerome speaks of Pheenician as the non-Latin language of 
Africa, without any mention of the native dialects. 
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accept the statement as it stands, the tongue common to the 
Treveri and the Galatians could only have been Celtic. Now 
Jerome had lived some time at Trier ; he knew more languages 
than most men of his time, and his words show that he was 
alive to the change which goes on in all languages. Still he 
was not a comparative philologer, and he is not likely to have 
given any very special study to a barbarous idiom in either 
country. When he says that the Phenician language was in 
his. day still spoken in Africa, we accept the witness of one 
whose Semitic scholarship is undoubted: we can hardly put 
the same faith in his judgment as to the likeness or unlikeness 
of Celtic and Teutonic dialects. But, if we admit the witness 
of Jerome as to the Celtic speech of the Treveri, it follows 
that we must admit their Celtic descent. During the times 
between Cesar’s day and Jerome’s, the Treveri might have 
exchanged either German or Gaulish for Latin; they were 
not at all likely to exchange German for Gaulish. In the face / 
\of such witness as this, it is hardly safe for German writers’ 
jo assume, as they sometimes do, without doubt or qualifica-) 
tion, that the Treveri were a German people. It is safer to 
leave them in the general vagueness which hangs over the 
whole border-land of Belgic Gaul. If the Treveri were Celts, 
they were at least Celts who had been brought under Teutonic 
influences, and who loved to fancy themselves of a Teutonic 
stock. And itis certain that any questions as to the nationality 
of the Treveri in the days of Cesar have very little to do with 
the undoubtedly Teutonic character of the city and district of 
Trier from the days of the Frankish conquest onwards. 

AN \The genuine history of the people and district begins with 
the narrative of Cesar.* In his pages the Treveri appear as 
a warlike race, renowned as the best cavalry in Gaul. They 
appear too as a race who struck observers by their marked 
likeness to their Teutonic neighbours, though Cesar himself 
attributes that likeness rather to constant intercourse in war 
and peace than to actual community of blood. In the nar- 
rative of his wars they appear as a race unwilling to obey any 
commands which were not backed by an armed force; as 
wavering somewhat between contending powers and influ- 
ences, at one time joining the Aiduans, a people whose history 

*Bell. Gall. ii. 24; v. 3; viii. 25; 1.37; vii. 63; v. 2-55. 
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is closely connected with their own, warning the Romans 
of a German invasion—at a later time, when the true nature 
of the Roman power was better understood, as giving their 
help to the German invaders, as the less dangerous enemy of 
the two. Inthe end they had, like all the other tribes of Gaul, 
of whatever race, to sink or to rise, as it may be deemed, 
from the wild independence of barbarians to the level of 
Roman provincials. But they showed before long that the 
Roman peace had but small charms for them. Soon after 
the supreme power had come into the hands of Augustus, the 
Treveri were again in arms to throw off the Roman dominion. 
And though their revolt was soon quelled, yet it seems to have 
thrown some doubt on the right of the master of the Roman 
world to close the gate of Janus.* 

The land of the Treveri was thus bound fast to the Roman 
dominion. In the wars of Drusus the Rhine was bridged by 
the Roman invaders of Germany in that part of its course 
which washes the Treveran land.t The grandson of Drusus, 
the son of Germanicus, Caius, the future tyrant, was born 
in the land of the Treveri;{ and it was among the Treveri that 
his mother, the elder Agrippina, thought of taking shelter 
during the mutiny of the legions in the first days of 
Tiberius.§ Only a few years later we hear for one 
moment of an outbreak of the old spirit, when, under 
Tiberius, the Treveri and the Aidui, old allies again, are seen 
acting in concert. Their two Julii, Florus and Sacrovir, be- 
came the leaders of a Gaulish revolt, stirred up by the 

ciless dealing of Roman money-lenders towards provincial 
debtors. The great forest of Ardennes, like the forest of 
Sherwood in our own history, became the shelter of the 
distressed, and we again get a glimpse of the old military 
fame of the Treveri in the service of their new masters. Of 
the troop of horse levied in their country, a few only were 
persuaded to break through the ties of military allegiance 
for the chance of winning back the ancient independence of 
their race. But, as usual, discord at home blighted the hopes 
of deliverance. A third Julius—the name witnessing how 
deeply the memory of the first conqueror had impressed 


* Dion, li. 20, : + Strabo, iv. 3. 
t Suetonius, Cal. 8, § Tacitus, Ann, i, 41. 
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itself on the minds of the conquered—took a chief part in 
putting down the movements of his countrymen, and the 
Treveran tumult, a faint shadow of the Gaulish tumults of 
earlier times, came to an end.* 

Fifty years later, instead of these vague notices of the 
district, we find the city and colony in full force, playing its 
part in a far greater struggle of the same kind. The Treveri 
were foremost in the last struggle for the independence of 
Gaul, a struggle which showed at once how little Gaul could 
do without German help, and how far off the time still was 
when the German himself could do aught beyond maintaining 
his independence in his own land. In the war of Civilis, we 
find our first distinct mention of the colony+ of Treveri, of 
its walls, and of its bridge. These two sets of notices will 
enable us to fix something like the date of the foundation of 
the colony, which has been variously assigned to the days of 
Augustus, of Claudius, and of Galba.{ Of these dates, the first 
seems forbidden by the language used by Tacitus at the acces- 
sion of Tiberius. Agrippina speaks of the Treveri as strangers,§ 
words surely inconsistent with the belief that there was then 
already a Roman colony in the land of the Treveri. The mere 
name of Augusta, borne in formal—though, it would seem, 
only in formal— use by the Treveran colony,' really proves 
~ nothing. It was applied in the days of the first Augustus to cities 
which were not colonies, and it was also applied to colonies 
founded by later Emperors.’ On the whole, it may perhaps 
be safer to say no more than that the colony must have been 
founded at some time later than the early days of Tiberius 
and earlier than the war of Vitellius and Vespasian. If we 
could unhesitatingly accept a most ingenious argument as to 
the date of Porta Nigra, of which we shall have again to 
speak, the foundation of the colony would be at once fixed 


* See the whole story in Tacitus, Ann. iii. 40-42. Livy, vii. 9; Cicero, 
Philip. viii. 1. t Tacitus, Hist. iv. 77, 62. 

+ See Mr. Long, in the Dictionary of Geography, Art. Augusta Treverorum. 
Merivale, vi. 494; Steininger, G. der T. unter der Herrschaft der Rémer, 81-83. 

§ Tacitus, Ann. i. 4. 

|| Ptolemy, ii. 9, 11. ’Avyotora TpeBnpiy. Pomponius Mela, iii. 20, who 
calls the city ‘opulentissima,’ perhaps in the time of Claudius. 

4{ For the case of London, see Ammianus, xxvii. 8; xxviii. 3; and cf. Stein- 
inger, 82, 
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to the reign of Claudius.* Whatever was the date, the 


object of the foundation was the same. At some moment 
when such a course seemed expedient—perhaps after some 
revolt of the natives, perhaps after some inroad of the inde- 
pendent tribes beyond the Rhine—the obedience and the 
security of the land was made good by the foundation of a 
Roman colony. Such a colony was there, as elsewhere, at 
once a fortress to hold down the conquered people in subjec- 
tion, and a school for the spreading of the tongue and arts 
of Rome among them. The question now arises, Was the 
city an absolutely new creation of the conquerors, or did it 
rise on the site of some earlier native settlement or strong- 
hold ? 

This last, we need hardly say, was the usual origin 
of a Roman city. As a rule, every Gaulish tribe had its 
central town, bearing a name which, in official geography, was 
coupled with the name of the tribe itself. But in the case 
of Augusta Treverorum, no native name of the town survives. 
This may suggest a suspicion that the Roman colony was 
strictly a new creation on a spot which had not hitherto been oc- 
cupied by any town or fortress. Among the many cities which 
bore the name of Augusta coupled with the name of a tribe, 
in some cases the Imperial name has survived, while in others 
it has been dropped, and the name of the tribe alone has 
lived on. Thus, Augusta Pretoria, Augusta Salassorum, sur- 
vives as Aosta; Augusta Taurinorum survives as Turin. In 
the case of Augusta Treverorum, the tribe name so completely 
got the better from the beginuing that we doubt whether the 
name of Augusta can be once found in history. Alike in the 
narrative of Tacitus, in the Itineraries, in the Notitia,? it is 
Treviri, Colonia Trevirorum, Civitas Trevirorum. From this 
we pass to the favourite medieval form, T'reviris, and thence 
to the two modern names of the city, contracted in different 


* See a paper by Professor Hiibner in the ‘Monatsbericht der kéniglichen 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin.’ February, 1864, p. 94. 

+ See, on the other side, Steininger, p. 38, 

¢ In the so-called Itinerary of Antoninus we find ‘Treviros,’ p. 240; ‘Tre- 
virorum Civitas,’ 367; followed directly by ‘Lutetia Parisiorum.’ In 372, we 
have a ‘Treviris Agrippina ;’ and in 374, ‘Iter a Treviris Argentoratum.’ So 
in the ‘ Notitia,’ at the head of ‘Provincia Belgica Prima,’ we find ‘ Metropolis 
Civitas Trevirorum,’ ‘Civitas Trevirorum Metropolis.’ 
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ways, the Tricr of its own people, and the Teves of its 
French neighbours. ‘To the former of these we seem to see 
a transition in the Treoris of the Ravenna Geographer. 
The way in which the tribe name has survived in the case of 
Trier is a contrast to the history of its most famous neigh- 
bour. ‘Oppidum Ubiorum’ grew into ‘Colonia Agrippine,’ 
‘Colonia Agrippinensium.’ And, though in the Itinerary 
und the Notitia we hear of ‘ Agrippina’ and ‘Civitas Agrip- 
pinensium,’ still the name both of the native tribe and of the 
Roman patroness has been forgotten for ages, and the city 
has been known only as Colonia, Kéln, or Cologne. The Ubii, 
we are told, were well pleased to drop their native name, and 
to become Agrippinenses.* Both their names have perished ; 
but the name of the Treveri, as the name of so stout-hearted 
a people deserved, has lived on almost unchanged through 
both Roman and Frankish conquests, and through all later 
changes down to our own time. 

If the Roman colony by the Mosel was really a foundation 
of a time so late as the reign of Galba, its existence was 
threatened in the earliest days of its childhood. Rome was 
now torn asunder by civil wars, and to subjects not yet 
fully reconciled to her dominion it seemed that the hour 
had come when they might break the yoke for ever. The 
tribes of the north heard with joy that Rome had twice been 
taken, that it had been once taken by Gaulish and German 
arms; they heard that the Capitol which had remained un- 
touched when Brennus and his Senones encamped in her 
forum was burned to the ground among these new wars 
and tumults. The Gaulish Druids sang that the fatal day of 
Rome was come, and that the lordship of the earth was to 
pass to the people of the lands beyond the Alps.t During the 
whole time of confusion between the fall of Nero and the esta- 
blishment of the power of Vespasian, the Treveri and their city 
play a leading part, and, as usual, a border part, a part flitting 
to and fro between the cause of Rome and the cause of 
Germany. But however the men of those lands might 
change from one Cesar to another, however much they might 
hover between Roman, Gaul, and German, all were firm in 
the common cause of the West; all were ready to submit to 
*Tacitus, Hist. iv. 28; ef. Strabo, iv. 3. + Ibid. iv. 54. 
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any rule, rather than accept the rule of the conqueror from 
the East, who seemed in western eyes to have been himself 
orientalized by his sojourn, and even by his victories, in 
oriental lands. Roman soldiers and colonists were ready 
to submit to barbarian bondage, rather than give in their 
allegiance to the empire of Vespasian.* Men of our own 
immediate kin were the first to rise. Claudius Civilis, a new 
Sertorius or Hannibal,t called the men from the mouth of 
the Rhine, the valiant Batavians, to join in a cause in which 
every Gaul and every German would be their ally, and in 
which Rome herself would hardly dare to act as their enemy.! 
In this strife the Treveri played an important part. As men 
who had suffered under the exactions of Galba, they appear, 
first along with their old allies the Lingones, afterwards in 
further alliance with the colonists of Agrippina, as zealous 
in the cause of Vitellius.§ Later in that terrible year Rome 
felt for the first time a foretaste of what was to come in after 
days. The fortresses which she had planted to hold down 
the Germans were themselves besieged by German invaders, 
and the waters of the Rhine seemed to dry up, as though to 
show that this stream refused to be any longer a boundary 
between the conquered and the unconquered portions of the 
German race.{ In the first stage of the warfare of Civilis, we 
find the Treveri still cleaving to their Roman allegiance; and 
their horse, so famous against Gaulish and Roman enemies, 
was scattered in flight before the onslaught of the revolted 
Batavian.** Presently we hear of their ravaged lands,tt of 
their refusal to listen to the exhortations of the rebel who 
called on them again to assert their ancient independence. {t 
They raised a line of fortification, which has been traced by 
modern antiquaries from the colony by the Mosel to Ander- 
sach on the Rhine, §§ and for a while they kept up a vigorous 
resistance against the German invader. But presently we 
find Treveri and Lingones throwing off the yoke, declaring 
their independence of Rome, proclaiming the Empire of the 


* Tacitus, Hist. iv. 5. t Ibid. iv. 13. t Ibid. iv. 14. 
§ Ibid. i. 53, 57. || Ibid. iv, 23. { Ibid. iv. 26. 
** Ibid. iv. 18, +t Ibid. iv. 28. tt Ibid. iv. 32. 


§§ Ibid. iv. 37. On this ‘vallum’ and ‘lorica,’ see Steininger, 187; Merivale, 
vi. 509. 
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Gauls,* and forcing or persuading even Roman legions to 
take the oath of allegiance to the new-born power.t But, 
even in their revolt against Rome, we can see how deep was 
the impress which Rome had made on them. As the leader 
of the Batavians was a Claudius, so the Treveri and the Lin- 
gones are led by two Julii. Of these, the Langrian Sabinus, 
not satisfied with bearing the name of the Imperial Gens, 
devised a tale to pass himself off as coming of the actual blood 
of the Dictator. Presently he caused himself to be addressed 
as Cresar,{ perhaps hardly distinguishing between the re- 
nowned cognomen and the Imperial title. The third chief, 
Classicus, who boasted of his descent from Gaulish or German 
kings, who had ever deemed himself the enemy of the Roman 
people, nevertheless entered the camp of the renegade Roman 
legions with the insignia of a Roman Emperor.§ We seem to 
be carried on over many centuries when we find men of 
barbarian birth thus openly assuming the Imperial titles. 
That is to say, the power of Rome was now only beginning. 
It was something which men admired, feared, imitated, but 
in which they did not yet feel themselves thoroughly absorbed. 
In the later time the spell of Roman influence had fully done 
its work, and the conquerors and masters of the Empire were 
too much bowed down by the majesty of their own conquest 
to deck themselves with the titles which they might seem to 
have made their own. The title in truth carries us on further 
still to titles and to events of our own age. Between Classicus 
and the first Buonaparte no man dreamed of an Empire of the 
Gauls. 

In the general revolt along the German frontier which now 
took place, the Treveri clearly hold the first place among the 
tribes left of the Rhine. The Lingones, under their Julius 
Sabinus, soon vanish from the scene, though the name of 
their leader has won greater fame than that of any of his 
colleagues, through the touching tale of the devotion and fate 
of his wife Epponina. || But Classicus and the Treveran 


* Tacitus, Hist. iv. 55-59. ‘ Juravere qui aderant pro Imperio Galliarum.’ 

Ibid. iv. 57. Ibid. iv. 55, 67; Dion, iv. 3. § Tacitus, Hist. iv. 55, 59. 

\| See Ibid. iv. 67; Dion, Ixvi. 3; Plutarch, Amatorius, 25. See Merivale, 
v. 26. It is worth noting that Dion speaks of the war as carried on éy 
Teppavig, while in Plutarch it is Padarig. 
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Julius, Tutor by his cognomen, fill a place in the story second 
only to that of Civilis himself. It would seem however that, 
after all, they were little more than tools in the hands of the 
Batavian. Civilis and his Batavians took care to bind them- 
selves by no oath to the Empire of the Gauls. His design 
was seemingly to found a German dominion, of which the 
colony of Agrippina, colony no longer, should be the centre. 
He withstood indeed the clamours of his allies, when they 
demanded that the city which was hateful in their eyes 
aboye all other badges of Roman dominion should be given 
up to plunder, if not levelled with the ground. But he 
himself showed that in his eyes civilization was but another 
name for slavery. He congratulates the revolted colonists 
that they had won back their share in the common freedom 
of Germany, and that both sides of the Rhine were again 
free German ground. But, as a sign of their zeal for the 
good cause, he calls on them to pull down their walls, as 
the walls of a prison. It is the same feeling, though in 
quite another form, with which Frithigern, three hundred 
years later, declared that he was at peace with walls. The 
colonists themselves were of another mind. They were ready 
enough to assert their freedom, but they held that the walls 
which the Roman had reared might now be turned to defend 
German freedom against him. ‘The virgin prophetess of 
Germany spoke, and at the bidding of Veleda the walls of 
Agrippina were spared; her city lived on to remain emphati- 
cally the Colony to all time, and to preserve in her Patricians 
and in her Capitol the memory of the dominion of her founders.* 
How the colony of the Treveri would have fared alongside of 
such a dominion as Civilis would have set up in the colony 
of Agrippina, we can hardly venture to guess. But as long as 
the war actually lasted, we find the tribes on both sides of 
the Rhine, the Batavian and the Treveran chiefs, acting with 
remarkable harmony, though we are told that their leading 
motives were different, that the Gaul fought for freedom and 
the German for plunder. + Trier too, rather than Koln, is 

* See Tacitus, Hist. iv. 64-66; and cf. Ammianus, xxxi. 6. ‘Pacem solo esse 
cum parietibus.’ 

t Tacitus, Hist. iv. 78. ‘Gallos pro libertate, Batavos pro gloria, Germanos 
ad predam instigantes.’ 


Action of the Treveri. 


the centre of the war. It is there that, while the fortunes 
of the revolt still looked bright, the captive legions of Rome 
were paraded in triumph; and it was there, when fortune 
turned, when the eagles of Rome again led to victory, that 
Cerealis, like Civilis, on the other side, had to withstand the 
clamours of his soldiers for the destruction of a city so 
obstinate in rebellion. * 

It is at this stage of the story, while Cerealis was still on 
his march, that the border position of the Treveri, and its un- 
avoidable effect on their policy and actions, come most 
strongly out. A congress of the Gauls is held in the territory 
of the Remi, when the Treveri, as one of the states of Gaul, 
appear in the assembly. But while the voice of Rheims is 
for submission, the voice of Trier is still for war. Letters, 
written in the name of all the Gauls, bidding the obstinate 
tribe lay down its arms, are unheeded, and a new chief, 
Valentinus, springs up, as the hero alike of the debate in the 
assembly and of the short struggle which followed. t Gaul 
was lost through local jealousy; no state would admit the 
superiority of any other; they might swear allegiance to the 
Empire of the Gauls, but where was that empire to find its 
seat among so many tribes and cities of equalrank? From 
this time, during the remainder of the war, the Treveri throw 
in their lot with Germany, bringing with them, alone of all 
the tribes of Gaul, their ancient allies the Lingones. The 
Roman historian blames all the confederate tribes and chiefs, 
Civilis himself among them, for frittering away their energies 
when the might of Rome was at last being brought to bear 
upon them. | Yet the actual struggle was a hard one, and it 
was only sword in hand that the legions could win back the 
Rhenish lands. Tutor marched forth with his own Treveri, 
strengthened, as he deemed, by a crowd of German allies, 
and by the Roman renegades who had taken the oath to the 
Gaulish Empire. The ‘Germans. forsook him, the Romans 
returned to their allegiance, but with his Treveri alone he 
faced Sextilius at Bingen, to meet defeat indeed, but surely 
not dishonour. The tribe was deemed to be crushed; yet 
once again Valentinus dared to entrench himself on the hills of 


* Tacitus, Hist. iv. 62, 72. 
+ Ibid. iv. 68-78; cf. Ann, xii. 27; Strabo, iv. 3. 
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Riol by the Mosel, and there to endure the assault of Cerealis 
himself. Before long, Valentinus and the noblest of the tribe 
were captives. Cerealis entered the city and saved it; yet 
all was not over. One hard fight was yet in store, the narra- 
tive of which/gives us our first clear picture of the colony by 
the Mosel. Already the bridge whose foundations still sup- 
port a far later successor joined the colony on the right bank 
of the river to the suburbs on the other side. Beyond the 
bridge, on the left bank, was the Roman camp; there was the 
night assault of Civilis; there we hear of Classicus and 
Tutor, of the camp stormed, the horse scattered, of the bridge 
held by the victorious Germans; of the ups and downs of good 
and evil fortune on either side, of the victory of the Roman 
arms, won only, as the Roman historian himself believed, 
by the special interposition of the gods. * All was now over, 
as far as the land of the Rhine and Mosel were concerned. 
Civilis might still hold out beyond the Rhine or in his Bata- 
vian island; but the land of the Treveri was again a corner 
of a Roman province, their city was again a Roman colony, 
All that was left was for Tutor and Classicus, with a hundred 
and thirteen of the senate of their tribe, to forsake the 
enslaved land of their birth, and to seek shelter in the free 
land beyond the German river.§ The Empire of the Gauls 
was shattered before it had found itself a seat; of the 
Empire of the German the schemes of Civilis gave only a 
dim foreshadowing. Before schemes like his became a living 
thing, there was to be an intermediate time in which the city 
of Tutor and Classicus and Valentinus was to be the seat of 
the Empire of the Roman. 


~ This insurrection marks one stage of the process by which 
the provinces of Rome were fused into the one great body of 
her Empire. When all the states on both sides of the Rhine 
could join together against Rome, it is plain that the old 
national feelings were still strong in the minds of the provin- 
cials, and that they looked on the barbarians beyond the 
bounds of the Empire as having an interest in common with 
themselves against the Roman dominion. The struggle was, 
in its object, a national one; yet it was not wholly by national 


* See Merivale, vi. 520; and cf. Dion, Ixvi. 3, + Tacitus, Hist. v. 1). 
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Gaul becomes Roman. 17 


arms that it was waged. The leaders, whether of Gaulish or ° 
German blood, were all of them men who had submitted to 
the dominion and civilization of Rome, men who had learned | 
her military discipline and who had held commands in her 
army. In their own eyes, and in the eyes of their followers, 
they were the heroes of a national revolt; in Roman eyes 
they might fairly be looked on, not only as rebels, but as 
mutineers. At.this stage then there still were Roman subjects, 
Roman officers, who had not forgotten the old times of inde- 
pendence, and who were ready to join with the unsubdued 
nations beyond the frontier in order to bring those times back 
again. When Trier and the neighbouring lands next appear 
in history, all this is changed. There is no sign of any sur- 
viving national feeling, Gaulish, German, or any other, 
within the western provinces of the Roman mainland. The 
work of incorporation which forms the history of Rome was 
now done. All the free inhabitants of the Roman Empire 
were now Romans. A man might still call himself a Gaul as 
a matter of local distinction from a native of any other province. 
But his national life—so far as there could be said to be any 
national life under a system whose essence was the wiping out 
of all national life—was Roman. Roman was the one name | 
by which he distinguished himself from the barbarians of | 


ment the subject of a master who did not reign on the seven | 
hills. But, if so, that was only because a pretender to the 
Empire who had been proclaimed by the armies of Gaul or 
Britain had as yet failed to be acknowledged on the other 
side of the Alps. The provincial Emperor whose seat Was | 
at York or Trier was as truly Roman as if his seat had 
been at Rome itself. No doubt a change so great as the 
change to this state of things from that of which we have last 
heard did not happen at onee. For nearly two hundred years 
local tradition is silent, and from the meagre records which 
serve for the history of the time we get only a few casual 
notices. But among those there is one which seems to show 
the immediate result of the great revolt, for Trier is spoken 
of as a city which had once been free.* But distinctions of 


* Pliny (Nat. Hist. 14, 17): ‘ Treveriliberi antea, et Lingones feederati.’ The 
Treverijhere come among the general mass of the states of Belgic Gaul. The 
Germans west of the Rhine are presently mentioned separately. 

NO. CXXIII, 2 


whatever race beyond the frontier. He might be for the mo- , 
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this kind were wiped out by the edict of Antoninus Caracalla, 
and at a later time, on the elevation of Tacitus to the throne, 
the Roman Senate announced the event to the local council of 
Trier, among the other great cities of the Empire, in words in 
which Rome is made to congratulate Trier on the freedom 
common to both.* 

These two casual and opposite notices serve well to mark 
the change that must have taken place between the days 
when the hundred and thirteen senators preferred barbarism 
and freedom to civilization and slavery, and the days when 
Trier once more comes forth into light as one of the great 
seats of Roman dominion. All that we can say is that the 
city must have shared the fortunes of the land of which it 
formed a part. In the days when the Empire seemed to be 
falling in pieces under the so-called Thirty Tyrants, we find 
one curious notice which might seem to point to some 
lingering traces of national feeling among the Gaulish people.t 
We presently hear, as a dim foreshading of much that was to 
come, of the first appearance of the Frankish race and name 
within the limits of the Roman province. We hear of the 
Frankish allies of Postumius,{ and presently we hear of all 
Gaul being ravaged by Franks and other Germans, and of 
sixty of its noblest cities being recovered from the invaders 
by the valour of Probus.§ Of these sixty cities we may be as 
certain that Trier was one as if it had been so recorded. But 
in the meagreness of the Augustan History we light only on 
an incidental mention of the city as a place where Victoria, 
the Mother of the Camp, caused coins to be struck in her 
name.|| In all these scanty notices we see that a new state 
of things has begun. The Gaulish tribes, and doubtless the 
Germans west of the Rhine among them, are now Romans. 


*Vopiscus, Florianus, 5. ‘Senatus amplissimus curie Trevirorum, ut estis 
liberi et semper fuistis, letari vos credimus.’ 

+ Trebellius, Gallieni Duo, 4. ‘Gallos, quibus insitum est esse leves ac 
degenerantes a civitate Romani ac luxuriosos principes ferre non posse.’ 

t Trebellius tells us directly after that Postumius ‘Gallias ob omnibus cir- 
cumstantibus barbaris validissime vindicavit.’ But we read afterwards, ‘Quum 
multis auxiliis Postumius juvaretur Celticis ac Francicis. Who are the 
‘auxilia Celtica? ’ 

§ Vopiscus, Probus, 13. The whole account is worth studying in full. 
|| Trebellius, Triginta Tyranni, 31. See Steininger, 211. 
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Within the frontier there are endless revolts against particu- 


lar Emperors, but there are none against the Empire. But. | 


the Empire has now to be defended against ceaseless German 


invasions, led no longer by mutinous Roman officers, but by . 
barbarians who are learning their own strength. Sometimes . 


they are driven back beyond their frontier; sometimes parts 
of the still independent territory are occupied and held down 
by Roman fortresses ; sometimes attempts are made to turn 
an enemy into a friend and a subject. He is received within 
the Roman borders; he is admitted to serve in the Roman 
army ; he is rewarded with grants of land within the Roman 
province. Inthe one case we hear of victories and triumphs ; 
we hear of the Empire being again extended to its old borders, 
or even of lands being won beyond them. In the other case we 
hear of the wise policy of Emperors who knew how to turn the 
strength of the barbarians against themselves. But the days. 
of real conquest are now past; all that Rome can now do is 
to defend what she had won in her elder days. Rome, thus , 
driven to defend herself at all her exposed points, needed 
outposts on her various frontiers. And her outposts grew 
into capitals. The Palatine was no longer a fitting home for 
the master of the legions, when the German was battering at 
one gate and the Persian at the other. Rome, as an imperial 
dwelling-place, gave way to points better suited to command 
the threatened frontiers, to Milan, to Nikomédeia, to An- 
tioch, to the New Rome herself. And so it was on the most 


exposed frontier of all. When Gaul had to be guarded \ | 


against the Frank, the Rhenish frontier became so important 
that its defence could not be entrusted to a chief of anything 
short of imperial rank. And the habitual dwelling-place of 
Emperors became an imperial city. The colony of the 
Treveri, the point chosen for the defence of Gaul against 
the threatening German, became the capital of the West, the 
centre of dominion for Gaul, Spain, and Britain, the Second 
Rome, as it was now called, beyond the Alps. 


We have now reached the time when Trier was for a short 
space, if not, as Ravenna was a little time afterwards, the 
head of the Western world, yet at least the head of all the 


lands beyond the Alps. It was the head of a dominion within 
2 
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/ which Massalia and Gades and Eboracum all looked up to 
| the city on the Mosel. But our picture of the history of Trier 
in the days of its greatness has to be put together from many 
motley and inferior sources. It is only for a small part of 
the times with which we are specially concerned that we have, 
in Ammianus, the help of a contemporary historian who, if 
his mere manner of telling his tale had been at all equal to 
the sterling worth of the tale itself, might have claimed a 
place in the first rank of historians. But that part of his 
history which is preserved to us contains less which directly 
bears on the history of Trier than we should have found in a 
record either of a few years earlier or of a few years later. 
The hero of Ammianus is the one Cesar who preferred Paris 
to Trier. Our history has to be patched up from all manner of 
sources, and we are bound to say that our task in tracing 
them out is made much easier by the help of local writers of 
various dates, both in Latin and in German. The folios 
which were put together, by the old-fashioned learning and 
diligence of the Jesuits Brower and Masen, and the more 
famous Bishop Hontheim,* in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, give us the materials in their rude state. We must 
bring a style of criticism which they never heard of to bear 
upon their work, but the scholar of this age should always be 
ready to yield all thankfulness to the unwearied, if not always 
enlightened, labours of the scholars of an earlier time. Use- 
ful help may also be got from the more modern local works of 
Steininger and Marx, which we have placed at the head of 
this article. The work of Marx is rather an ecclesiastical 
history of Trier, from the earliest times to the latest, than a 
work specially devoted to the matter which we have in hand. 
Steininger, who deals only with the Roman and Frankish 
periods of the local history, is more immediately to our pur- 
pose. But, though neither of them quite reaches the standard 
of what a local history of such a city as Trier ought to be, 
we should be ungrateful if we did not acknowledge that we 
have learned much from the guidance of these modern writers 


* John Nicolas von Hontheim, the local historian of Trier, Bishop of Myriophyta 
and Suffragan to the Archbishop-Elector of Trier. He is famous in German 
ecclesiastical hisory, under the assumed name of Febronius, as the champion 
of a cause which was the exact opposite of the cause in which the present dio- 
cesan Bishop of Trier has lately been suffering. 
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Trier an Imperial City. 21 


as well as from that of their older predecessors. But, to go 
back to our ancient authorities, the history of Trier as an 
imperial city is abundantly illustrated by a special class of 
writers who were the natural growth of the time and the 
place. The Roman Empire is now no longer a fact, but an 
acknowledged fact. The General, the Pontiff, the Tribune, of 
the Commonwealth, has long been in truth its master. He 
now avows himself as its master. He wears the diadem; he 
is worshipped as a king; all that pertains to him is kingly ; 
if he does not himself bear the kingly title, it is now perhaps 
partly through a dim feeling that Caesar and Augustus have 
become titles more than kingly. The Consul, the Tribune, 
the Pontiff, could be at home nowhere but in the local Rome ; 
the Lord of the World, the Lord of All, was at home in every 
corner of his lordship. And the Lords of the World now found 
men whose business it was to proclaim their lordship, to extol 
their greatness and their virtues in their own ears and in 


the ears of their subjects. We have now reached the age of | 
the panegyrists, and Trier is, above all things, the city of the | 


panegyrists. It is from them unluckily that we have mainly 
to draw our picture of Trier in the days of her greatness. 

A panegyric oration in the days of Maximus or Constantine 
was indeed something different from what it had been when, 
under that name, Isokrates called on the divided cities of 
Hellas to join together in peace at home and in war with 
the barbarian. It was something different even from what 
it had been when the younger Pliny, in days when decency 
and self-respect had not wholly passed away, extolled the 
merits of Trajan before the Conscript Fathers. But now, 
in Mamertinus, Eumenius, and their fellows, we have a 
literature of a new kind, and one which circumstances caused 
specially to flourish on the banks of the Mosel. Gaul was 
held to be, beyond all other provinces, the native land of 
oratory, and now that Trier had become the dwelling-place 
of Cesars, she enjoyed opportunities above all the other cities. 
of Gaul for displays of that kind of oratory which was 
then most in fashion. To Trier it was that the panegyrists 
came to welcome princes who had checked the inroads of 


German invaders, or who had won back Britain, the land — 


fertile in tyrants, to its allegiance to the masters of the main- 


q 
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land. It is unhappily from such sources as these, sources 
defiled by the lowest forms of cringing flatteries, that we get 
our first notices of Imperial Trier, and, above all, our first 
notices of the buildings which still remain as witnesses what 
that greatness was. It is in the orations addressed to 
- Constantine that we get the first distinct mention of any of 
_ the buildings of Trier, save the still abiding foundations of 


'’ the bridge on which Civilis and Cerealis met in battle. The 


earliest panegyric spoken at Trier is addressed to Maximian, 
after he had put down the disturbances in Gaul, the famous 
insurrection of the Bagaude, and had again for a moment 
re-established the Roman dominion as far as the Rhine and 
beyond it. The oration, by a sort of irony, is one which 
celebrates the birthday of the old city in one of the new seats 
of dominion which were supplanting her. By a bold figure, 
Diocletian and Maximian, Jovius and Herculius, reigning as 
they were beyond the Alps and beyond the Mgzan, were 
described as dwelling together on the Palatine Hill, in a 
truer brotherhood than that of Romulus and Remus.* Yet 
Rome had none the less to keep her own birthday in the 
absence of her princes. It was not at Rome, but at Trier, 
that the altars smoked to the divinity of the Ceasar who came 
back in triumph. It was the Mosel, not the Tiber, whose 
drought Jupiter miraculously relieved in order to bring the 
imperial vessels to the imperial city. The elder seat of 
Empire is called on, lady of the nations as she was, not to 
envy the city where the needs of the state call for the presence 
of her Emperor. The same strain is used in other orations, 
both to Maximian and to Constantius. Britain, that other 
world, is again conquered; the German is either driven back 
to his native wilds, or else he is planted as a peaceful cul- 
tivator with the Roman border. Itis a matter of joy that the 
Frank tills the Treveran soil.t The orator, it would seem, 
* Mamertinus, Pan. ii.13. A most remarkable passage goes just before express- 
ing the way in which the city of Rome itself was held to have been enlarged with 
the enlargement of the empire: ‘Sit licet nune tuum tanto majus imperium 
quanto latius est vetere pomerio quidquid homines colunt.’ 
+ Eumenius, Pan. vy. 21. ‘Tuo, Maximiane Auguste, nutu Nerviorum et Tre- 
verorum arva jacentia letus, postiminio restitutus et receptus in leges, Francus 
excoluit.”” Letus in this passage must be taken as meaning the class of 


cultivators known as liti, lazzen, and various other forms of the name. Cf. 
Steininger, 225. ; 
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had forgotten that such a cultivator would not have been 
sought for, if he had not before wasted the lands which he 
now tilled, and driven out the native tiller whom he sup- 
planted. Yet, from another point of view, the ground for 
rejoicing was real. The settlement of the Barbarian on 
Roman soil, to live under Roman law, was a truer triumph 
than to have set up any number of walls and dykes on 
barbarian soil. It was one form of that undying moral 
influence of Rome by which she was now beginning to lead 
captive her conquerors. 

But it is under Constantine that we get our first distinct 


mention of the buildings of the city. Under Maximian © 


Rome is prayed not to envy Trier; but the ground of envy 
which is suggested is simply the presence of the Emperor at 
Trier and. his absence from Rome. There is nothing to imply 
that Maximian built anything, though we may safely take for 
granted that his reign was marked by defensive works, greater 
or smaller. But under Constantine we get an elaborate 
picture of the buildings which were going on in the city, and 
we now hear of the birthday of Trier in the same kind of 
way in which, under the elder generation, we had heard of the 
birthday of Rome.* Our chief authority on this matter is 
the panegyrist Eumenius. He was a native of Augustodunum 
or Autun, the capital of the Aidui, the ancient brothers of the 
Romans; and his own city had been restored and adorned by 
the bounty of Constantine’s father Constantius. Here of 
course was an endless field opened for rhetoric about the two 
sister cities, the two ornaments of Gaul, the two creations 
of the Flavian house, the one the work of the father, the other 
the work of the son. The A‘duan is even content that, as 
Bibracte had changed into Augustodunum, so Augustodunum 


should change into Flavia.t Trier is the city which is most | 
commonly honoured with the imperial presence ; but the Em- | 


peror is prayed to visit the Aiduan capital also, to continue 

the work of his father, and to do for Autun as much as he 

has done for Trier. This gives the orator an opportunity of 

telling what the prince already had done for Trier, a descrip- 
* Eumen. Pan. vii. 22. 


+ Ibid. viii, 2. There is no evidence beyond this talk of the panegyrist that 
Autun ever was called Flavia. 
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tion which still might almost serve as a guide to the existing Pf 
i remains of the Flavian age. The city might almost rejoice j 3 
ul that she had once fallen into ruin—a phrase which shows how 3 
i much the colony must have suffered in the German incursions 
i which were avenged by Probus—now that she was rising on 

so much vaster a scale’and in so much statelier a guise, under , 
the present divinity of her bountiful Emperor. * Wherever 
ii that divinity shows itself, cities and temples arise around the 
footsteps of Constantine, as the fresh flowers burst forth from 
Mi the earth in the Homeric tale around the couch of Zeus and 
Héré. In a later discourse we see that the prayer had been 


partly granted. If the Aiduan Flavia were called on to return 
thanks to her new founder, there was no place beyond her own 
walls which she would so gladly choose for the scene of her 
thankfulness as the city into whose likeness Constantine was 
beginning to transform herself. t At Trier he saw such 
things as he would fain see at Autun. There was the circus, 
which Rome herself might envy ; there were the royal works, 
the forum, the basilica, the seat of justice raised to so vast a 
‘height that it seemed to place the sovereign who sat there on 
a level with the stars of heaven.{ That basilica still stands, 
but it differs widely from both earlier and later structures 
which bore that name. In the basilica of Trier we see neither 
, the long ‘ranges of columns bearing the entablature, as in the 
older heathen basilicas and in the old St. Peter’s, nor yet the 
long arcades of Spalato and Ravenna and St. Paul without 
the Walls. Still, in its truly Roman vastness and simplicity, 
the Treveran basilica has a majesty of its own. The enormous 
height of its massive walls, the vast semicircle of its apse 
—the apse which held the judgment-seat of Constantine—_ 
are all worthy of a power which deemed itself eternal, and 
which, on this spot at least, has shown itself eternal in its 
works, if not in its dominion. Strange has been its fate: 
imbedded in the vast pile of the ecclesiastical palace, the home 
of Archbishops who were also Electors of the Empire and 
Arch-chancellors of Gaul, it has seen the modern palace sink 
into a barrack; it has seen the choicest ornaments of the 


* Eumen, Pan. vii. 22. 


+ Ibid. viii. i. ‘In ea potissimum civitate gratias ageret, cujus eam similem: 
facere ccepisti.’ Ibid, vii. 22. 
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) building borne away for the adornment of other spots; but 7 
itself stands, lifting its mighty mass on high, a basilica 1} 
_ which, after so many ages, has shared the fate of so many : 

of its fellows in early times, which, not the fourth century 4 
but the nineteenth, has first consecrated to the uses of a 


Christian church. 
The imperial palace, the baths, the vast labyrinth of brick- tee 


work which fills up the south-eastern angle of the city, | 


whence the fallen home of the Emperors looks forth on the 
hardly less fallen home of the Electors, find no special place 
in the list of Eumenius. The circus which Rome was to 
envy has vanished, but there was one building without the 
walls, a building which had stood, there is reason to think, 
ever since the days of Trajan,* which Constantine knew how 
to make use of in all its fulness. Beyond the walls, accord- 
ing to the more common use of Roman cities, stood the amphi. 
theatre, the scene of the special pleasures of all who boasted 
of the Roman name,—the scene of those bloody strifes of man 
and beast at which Cicero marvelled and shuddered, and 
which Theodoric, while marvelling and shuddering, dared not 
forbid. It was at Trier, in the days of Constantine, that 
the shows of the amphitheatre reached their highest point of 
what, in those days, was looked on as splendour. Sport, the 
sport which finds its pleasure in the infliction of suffering, 
surely held its highest holiday when the game was man, and 
when the victories of Constantine over the Frankish enemy 
supplied him with that game by thousands. The historian 
of the time boasts of the magnificent spectacle; + the pane- 
gyrists seem to rouse themselves in admiration. Words seem 
to fail them to set forth the glory of the prince who revived 
the good old practice of putting captive enemies to death {— 
who added the further glory of putting them to forms of 
death to which Caesar had not doomed Vercingetorix, §— 


* See Steininger, 285. 

+ Eutropius, Hist. Mise. ap. Murat, 171. Gest. Trev. 18. 

¢~ Eumen. Pan. vii.10. ‘Renovasti, Imperator, veterem illam Romani imperii 
fiduciam que de captis hostium ducibus vindictam morte sumebat.’ The 
orator enlarges at some length on the advantages of the practice. 

§ Ibid. ‘ Reges ipsos Francie, qui per absentiam patris tui pacem violaverant, 
non dubitasti ultimis punire cruciatibus, nihil veritus gentis illius odia perpetua. 
et inexpiabiles iras,’ 
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the prince who renewed the shows which so happily com- 
bined the pangs of the vanquished with the pleasure of 
the triumphant spectators,*—the prince whom none could 
i eall cruel t—while he, and his grateful people around him, 
enjoyed the sight of captive kings and their followers torn 
i limb from limb by the hungry beasts, till the crowd of 
| victims was too great even for rage and hunger, and the 
i — wild beasts themselves ceased from sheer weariness of de- 
stroying. { Such were the shows with which the prince 
hit who was soon to be deemed equal to the Apostles rejoiced 
| the hearts of his admiring subjects among the new-born 
splendours of his Gaulish capital. § 

The way in which the panegyrists speak of these hideous 
cruelties is very remarkable. It is plain that they were some- 
thing which was in some way unusual, something which sur- 

i, passed the ordinary measure even of Roman brutality. They 
dwell on them so often, with such extravagant phrases of ad- 
miration, and withal with phrases which so distinctly imply 
that the thing was new, that it was in some way open to 
question, as to suggest either that the conscience of Con- 
stantine was uneasy about the matter, or that some murmur- 
ings against his cruelty had made themselves heard. The 
language which they used savours of that over-acted con- 


* Incerti Pan. ix. 23. ‘Quid hee triumpho pulcrius que cedibus hostium 
utitur etiam ad nostram omnium voluptatem et pompam munerum de reliquiis 
barbarice cladis exaggerat? Tantam captivorum multitudinem bestiis objecit ut 
ingrati et perfidi non minus doloris ex ludibrio sui quam ex ipsa morte 
patiantur.’ So in the panegyric of Nazarius (x. 16), where this show is com- 
pared to the young Herakles strangling the dragons: ‘ Sic tu, Imperator, in ipsis 
imperii tui cunabulis, quasi geminos dracones necares, per sevissimorum-regum 
famosa supplicia ludebas.’ 

t+ Eumen. vii. 14. ‘ Gratulare, Constantine, nature ac moribus tuis quod te 
talem Constantius Pius genuerit, talem siderum decreta formarint, ut crudelis 
esse non possis.’ 

t Ibid. vii. 12. ‘ Puberes qui in manus venerunt, quorum nec perfidia erat 
apta militie, nec ferocia servituti, ad poenas spectaculo dati, sevientes bestias 
multitudine sua fatigarunt.’ He adds the moral, ‘ Hoc est, Imperator, fretum 
esse virtute sud atque fortuna; hoc est non pacem emere parcendo sed victoriam 
quarere provocando.’ Cf. the Anonymous Panegyrist, ix. 23. ‘Inde est quod 
quum exitum differre liceat perire. festinant, seceque letalibus vulneribus et 
mortibus offerunt. Ex quo ipso apparet quam magnum sit vicisse tam pro- 
digos sui.’ 

§ See more on this matter in Brower, i. 83, and the curious sculpture which 
is there engraved. 
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) fidence, bordering on bravado, which men are apt to make 


use of when they are trying to persuade either themselves or i 
others that they have no doubt about some course of action ia) 
about which they really doubt a good deal. 


But there is one building of Roman date in the city so 
great and so striking in every way that, if it really be the 
work of Constantine, it is amazing indeed that his flatterers 
have passed it by unnoticed. ‘This is the great northern gate _ 
of the city, the magnificent Porta Martis or Porta Nigra.~_ 
Of the mythical origin of this building we have already 
spoken, and we can hardly wonder that legends of any kind 
have gathered around a work so vast and so unlike the other 
Roman buildings of the city; for the architecture of the 
gate is wholly unlike the architecture of the basilica. The 
whole building, of which the actual double gate is only a 
part, the two ranges of windows and half columns over the 
great arches, the flanking towers rising above the main body, i 
are built, in the way which made so deep an impression “ 4 
on the minds of the legend-makers, of vast stones without 
mortar, but which were once held together by clamps of iron. 
The feeling of the building is in truth rather Romanesque 
than Roman. The multiplying, rather than the magnifying, 
principle is largely at work. The building, in short, forms 
a stage in the series which connects the true Roman 
architecture of the amphitheatre and the aqueduct with 
that of our own Norman minsters and castles. But what 
is really its date? Our first impression undoubtedly is 
that it belongs to the latest age of the greatness of the 
city, that it is a work of the days of Valentinian and 
Gratian. The notion that it belongs to the earlier days 
of the Empire, to the days of the first foundation of the 
colony, hardly suggests itself. The notion that it belongs 
to the age of Constantine cannot fail to suggest itself, but 
it is likely to be at once cast aside on the ground of its utter 
unlikeness in architectural style to the known buildings 
of Constantine in the city. And, if it be not the work of 
Constantine, it seems far more natural to attribute it to the 
latest date of all. We are led to think that this wonderful and © 
stately work, the glory of the city, belongs to one of the latest 
stages of Roman domination. We set it down as taking © 
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its place among the expiring efforts of Roman skill and 
Roman power, alongside of the mighty wall which was raised 
to shelter the Roman, province of Britain from the northern 
invader. Yet the arguments which have been brought in 
favour of two earlier dates, one of them a very early date, 
are strong, if not convincing. Professor Hubner, in the essay 
to which we have already referred, argues that the date is of 
the date of Claudius, the date to which he assigns the founda- 
tion of the colony, on the strength of certain masons’ marks 
and other imperfect inscriptions on the stones, which, in their 
character and in the form of the letters, are very like writings 
of the same kind belonging to the early Imperial period at 
Rome, Pompeii, and elsewhere. He enlarges also on the like- 
ness of the masonry to that of the undoubtedly Claudian gate 
at Rome, known as Porta Maggiore. The former argument 
is ingenious and weighty, and, if there were nothing to set 
against it, it would go a long way towards proving its point. 
It may at least prove that stones of an earlier time were, as 
so often was done, used up again. Evidence of another kind 
goes in favour of attributing the gateway to the time of 
Constantine, and to no earlier or later date. There is a coin 
with the well-known head and legend of Constantine, which 
looks as if it were meant to commemorate, if not the first 
building, yet at least some most extensive repair of the Black 
Gate.* These arguments must be weighed against one 
another, and against one’s natural impression in favour of 
the latest date of all, a date which the latest historian of the 
city seems to take for granted. 

Of the later history of this wonderful gateway we shall 
speak presently. But its state as it now stands, with a third 
or more of the original height of its great arches filled up by 
the rising of the ground, reminds us that at Trier, as at 
Rome itself, as almost everywhere where a modern city stands 
on a Roman site, the level of the ancient city is to be looked 

* The legend is P. TR.E. The representation of the gate is conventional, but 
as much like it as such representations commonly are. On the gate itself is a 
statue of Constantine holding a sceptre; belowis a river and a bridge, features 
highly characteristic, though of course not distinctive, of Trier. For the know- 
ledge of this coin we have to thank the Rev. 8. 8. Lewis, of Corpus Christi 


College, Cambridge, who however warns us that other coins not unlike this 
have been found representing other places. + Wilmowsky, p. 10. 
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for far below the modern level of the soil. A few of the great 
buildings of the ancient colony stand up above the ground ; 
but the real store of antiquities lies several feet below the 
streets of the modern city. Here and theré a mosaic pave- 
ment, an arch, a vault, of Roman work is brought to light 
below the foundations of medieval or modern houses. The © 
researches of the Canon Wilmowsky * have brought to light 
three distinct levels of Roman work, which he attributes 
severally to the early days of the colony, to the time of Con- 
stantine, and to the time of Valentinian and Gratian. It 
is now that the Christian history of Trier begins. Legend 
has provided for Trier, as well as for Ravenna, a long string 
of bishops, starting from immediate disciples of Saint Peter, 
of whom all that we can say is that their existence can be 
neither affirmed nor denied. It is certainly hasty to assume 
that, because Mamertinus describes the heathen devotions 
with which Trier welcomed Maximian, therefore Christianity 
was altogether unknown in the city at that time.t Ina city 
of the importance of Trier, Christianity was likely to be 
known at an earlier time than this. We can, of course, put 
no trust in the details of conversions and persecutions, of the 
building of churches, and of the martyrdom of the Theban 
legion, of which the local history is full. But from the time 
of Constantine we get a trustworthy catalogue of Bishops, 
of many of whom authentic records have been preserved. 
Agritius, Bishop from 313 to 332, was present at the Council 
of Arles; and his successors Maximinus and Paulinus became 
local saints, in whose honour churches and monasteries arose 
in the city and in the suburbs of the city. But the great 
centre of Treveran legend is the sainted Empress Helen... 
The body of her husband Constantius—husband no longer in 
authentic history —was, according to local legend, brought 
from York to Trier, to be buried in the native city of his wife. 
In that city, we are told, in words which sound as if we had 
gone back to the days of Classicus and Tutor, his son reigned 
by the title of Emperor of the Gauls.t That Constantine 
built churches at Trier cannot be distinctly affirmed, and it 

* Pp. 2, 3, 

t This point is argued on two opposite sides by Steininger, 251, and Marx, 


i, 33. 
t Gest. Trev. 18. ‘Constantinum filium imperatorem Galliarum reliquit.’ 
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can hardly be inferred from the general statement of Eusebius 
that he built churches in various provinces of the Empire.* 
In fact, his avowed Christianity dates only from the end of 
his Gaulish reign, though it is worth noticing that the pane- 
gyrists, in addressing him, constantly use language which, 
though in no way Christian, is distinctly monotheistic. If 
they mention the pagan gods, they bring them in only as 
rhetorical ornaments, in quite a different style from the 
genuine pagan faith which is expressed in the speeches ad- 
dressed to Maximian.t The first authentic mention of 
churches at Trier comes from an incidental allusion of 
Athanasius, who says that, when he was in the city 
in the reign of the younger Constantine, churches were at 
that moment building there, but were not yet finished. 
According to the learned Canon whom we must now take 
as our chief guide, the earliest churches of Trier were those 


which lie without the walls, those of Saint Eucharius, Saint ~ 
. Maximin, and+Saint Paulinus.§ This would be an exact 


parallel to the state of things at Rome, where the earliest 
churches were all built either beyond the walls or just within 
them, notone in the centre of the city. The metropolitan church 
was not yet. According to local belief, the first church in 
Trier was raised by the Bishop Agritius and the Empress 


_-on the site of her own house. As British vanity claimed 


the mother of Constantine and her son as worthies of our own 
island, so Treveran vanity claimed them as sprung from one 
of the noblest houses of the Treveran city. All this Wilmowsky 
pitilessly casts aside, and thereby implicitly casts aside the 
further legend that the holy Empress enriched her foundation 
with that holy coat of Trier of which so much has been heard 
in later times. The real history of this wonderful building, 


* Vit. Const. iii. 50. 

+ The monotheistic way of speaking seems to grow on the panegyrists of 
Constantine, as we may see if we compare such passages as the following :— 
Incerti, Pan. ix. 2,13. Nas., Pan. x. 7. Even the earlier passages are not so 
seriously pagan as the orations addressed to Maximian, especially Mamer- 
tinus, ii. 12. 

t In his Apology to Constantius, xi. 15. 

§ Wilmowsky, p. 11. But as Maximin and Paulinus were actual bishops at 


this time, the dedication of the churches to them as saints must have come 
later. 
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one altogether without a rival north of the Alps, does not 
begin till the next great period in the history of the city. 
During the whole of the fourth century the city kept its 
position as the capital of that division of the Empire which 
took in Gaul, Britain, and Spain. As such, it held an 
important place in the Imperial legislation. Crowds of 
laws and edicts of the sons of Constantine, and afterwards 
of Valentinian and Gratian, are dated from Trier.* In 
the division of the Empire among the sons of Constantine, 
Trier became the seat of the dominion of the younger 
Constantine, who there received Athanasius, and thence 
sent forth letters in his favour. During the civil wars of 
this time we get one glimpse of something like a spirit of 
independence, which seems wonderful in a city which had 
become so used to the presence of princes. An allusion 
of Ammianust to something of which he had spoken more 
fully in one of his lost books tells us how the Treveri shut 
their gates against the Cesar Decentius, the son of Magnentius, 
and chose Peminius, afterwards one of the victims of Con- 
stantius, as the Defender of the Commons. Somewhat later 
the Defensor was a legal officer; but the words of the historian 
certainly sound like a popular movement of which we should 
be well pleased to know more.{ Under Julian, Trier had for 
a moment to yield to Paris, and that in an age when Paris 
could be, oddly enough, spoken of as a little city of Germany. § 
Yet Julian, in his German war, had sometimes at least to 
make the city on the Mosel his headquarters, and both the 
Greek and the Latin historians of his exploits couple the 
city with epithets of special respect. || Under Valentinian 
and Gratian the city kept its place, and was adorned with 


fresh buildings. One of these, the triumphal arch of Gratian, © 


was raised, it would seem, to commemorate the joint triumphs 
of father and son over the ever-threatening German enemy. 
In after times, like so many of the buildings of Rome, it was 
changed into something of a palace or a fortress, and it was 


* See Steininger, 249, 274. + xv. 6. 

{ Apologia contra Arianos, 87. According to the local legend (Gest. Trev. 19), 
Athanasius wrote the Quicunque vult while lurking in a cistern at Trier. 

§ Zésimos, iii. 9. “Iovdavod dé tv (Teppaviac 
GiarpiBorroc. || Ammianus, xv. 11; xvi. 4. ‘Per Treveros hiematarus.’ 
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still standing in the seventeenth century.* And now it was, 
according to the latest lights on Treveran history, that the 
wonderful pile of the metropolitan church began. It was not 
however as a church that it began. The result of the re- 
searches of the Canon Wilmowsky is that it was built under 
Valentinian and Gratian, as a secular building, a court of 
justice, a basilica, in short, of unusual shape. It formed the 
centre point of a new forum of their own making, answering 
to the later fora of the Emperors at Rome. A square build- 
ing, borne up on four vast Corinthian columns, which however 
did not support a cupola, was the beginning of the varied pile 
which we now see. Enlarged and changed as it has been in 
every way, the primitive building is there still. The greater 
part of the Roman walls still stand, and of the three vast arches 
which formed its entrance, the springings are yet to be seen. 
At a somewhat later stage, in the days of Theodosius or 
Honorius, the building was first turned to ecclesiastical uses. 


The days of Valentinian and Gratian are the days on which 
local writers dwell with most affection as the greatest days of 
Trier; but the time when the city stands forth most promi- 
nently in the history of the world is hardly so much the 
reign of Gratian, as the reign of Gratian’s murderer. The 
city by the Mosel stands forth in a special way as the capital 

_-of the Emperor or tyrant Maximus, the famous hero of 
British romance, who, like Constantine, came forth from 
Britain to fix his throne at Trier. t In the days of Maximus 
Trier was still visited by saints from other parts of the 
Empire. Compared with Athanasius, Ambrose of Milan was a 
neighbour, and he twice came on embassies to Maximus from 
his own sovereign, the younger Valentinian. { But the scene 
which stands out, or which ought to stand out, foremost above 

* The arch of Gratian, which became the house of the Domini de Ponte, is 
described and engraved by Brower, i. 43. This arch most likely commemorated 
the victories to which Ammianus seems to refer in his poem on the Mosel, 421. 
See Steininger, 278. 

+ Greg. Turon. Hist. France. 1-38; Gest. Trev. 20. He twice appears in 
Gregory’s writings as ‘Treviricus Imperator.’ Miraculorum Liber, ii. 4, and 
Vite Patrum, ii. 1. 

t He himself tells the story, with a very curious account of his reception in the 


palace of Trier, in a letter to Valentinian ; vii. 5, 6, of his letters. Vol. v. p. 319, 
of the Paris edition of 1614. 
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all the scenes in the history of the city, brings Maximus into the 
presence of a saint who, so far as his dominion was lawful, 
counted as his own subject, the holy Martin of Tours. It 
was perhaps at Trier, as the seat of the dominion of Valen- 
tinian, that contending forms of Christianity were first com- 
pelled for a moment to live side by side in peace, and to leave 
each other in the full possession of equal rights. Yet Trier has 
the sad distinction of being the place where Christian blood 
was first shed at a Christian bidding, as a punishment of 
alleged error in religion. The Bishop Priscillian and others 
who shared his opinions, condemned by a synod at Bourdeaux, 
appealed from the ecclesiastical sentence to the civil power. 
The civil power of the Gauls was then represented by Maximus. 
The Bishop Ithacius pressed for the blood of the heretics ; 
but Martin, in whom the most rigid orthodoxy had not stifled 
the natural feelings of humanity and right, was now at the 
court of Trier. He had stood forth, like one of the old prophets, 
as a denouncer of wrong: he had refused to eat and drink with 
the Emperor who had made his way to his throne by rebellion 
and murder, * and he had repressed the almost idolatrous 
homage with which the pious wife of the Emperor—according to. 
some accounts another British Helen—overwhelmed the modesty- 
of the humble saint. + He pleaded for the accused, alike with 
their accuser and with their judge. HExcommunication, not. 
death, so Martin argued, was the fitting punishment of heresy. 
Nor was it for the princes of the world to give sentence in mat- 
ters of faith. Bishop and Emperor alike stood abashed before 
the saint. While he tarried in Trier, the sword of the headsman 
was stayed; and, before he left the city, Maximus promised 
that no blood should be shed. It was not till Martin was far 
away that the pleading of the enemies of Priscillian prevailed. 
Ithacius did not scruple to brand Martin, on account of his 
tenderness for heretics, as a heretic himself; but from the last 
act of the tragedy he cunningly withdrew himself, and left it 

* The story is told by Sulpicius Severus, in his Life of Martin, where Maximus 
is spoken of as Rex as well as Imperator. The defence of Maximus however 
should be read; and the whole question of his guilt is discussed by Dr. Platt, 
in the article ‘Maximus,’ in the Dictionary of Biography. 

+ This story is also told by Sulpicius Severus, in his Dialogues, iii.7. The 
British origin of the wife of Maximus, though accepted by Gibbon, seems 


mythical: it is probably a repetition of the earlier Helen. 
NO. CXXIII. 3 
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to several other Bishops, and to Euodius, Prefect and after- 
wards Consul, to work on the mind of the Emperor to consent 
to the deed of blood. At their urging, Maximus broke his 
faith to Martin, and stained his hands with a slaughter yet 
more inexcusable than that of the sovereign whom he had 
overthrown. And mark the comment of the ecclesiastical 
historian on this first case of bloodshed in the supposed 
cause of the faith. The errors of Priscillian were only more 
widely spread after his execution, and his followers, who in 
life had deemed him a saint, now in death looked on him as 
a martyr.* Thousands of buildings throughout Christendom 
show the painted or sculptured form of Martin cutting his 
cloak in twain at the gate of Amiens: his likeness in a yet 
nobler act, pleading for the life of Priscillian before the 
throne of Maximus, would be the most fitting of all orna- 
ments for the apse of the basilica of Trier. 

Maximus, the last conspicuous figure of Roman Trier, fell 
before the arms of Theodosius at Aquileia. Martin, bishop 
and saint, had, so it was held, foretold his overthrow; t 
Ausonius, poet and consul, rejoiced over his fate, as became 
one who had received his consulship at the hands of Gratian.{ 


It is from Ausonius, alike in verse and in prose, that we get 


our last panegyrics on the Treveran colony, the imperial city 
of the Gauls. It ranks with Rome, Old and New, with 
Carthage, Alexandria, and Antioch,—a few years later 
Ravenna could not have been left out of such a list—and 
what distinguishes it from all is the benefits which it has 
received at the hands of its princes. § The city to which the 
gentle stream of the Mosel brought the commerce of the 
earth, | the stream by whose banks nymphs might still sport 
over the vine-clad hills,{ was in his day still safe in peace; 
it was still the seat and strength of the Empire,** and the 


* See the story in the second book of the same history of Sulpicius 
Severus ; cf. the Chronicle of Prosper of Aquitaine (Duchesne, Hist. Franc. 
Scriptores, i. 202). The local version will be found in the Gesta, 20. 


+ Sulpicius, Vita Mart. 23. t Ausonius, Gratiarum Actio, 10. 
§ Ausonius, De Claris Urbibus, 7; De Aquileia. 
|| Ordo Nobilium Urbium, iii.; De Treviris. {| De Mosella, 82, 169. 


** De Treviris,— 
‘Treveri eque urbis solium que proxima Rheno, 

Pacis ut in medie gremio secura quiescit, 

Imperii fines quod alit, quod vestit et armat.’ 
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Rhine, again a Roman river, was still a boundary which the ileal 
threatening German feared to pass.* Yet it must have been eth 
but a short interval of quiet which the land had enjoyed. ; 
The German was again seen on the left bank of the Rhine in A 
the days of Maximus, t and, before the great Theodosius was 
well in his grave, Stilicho had again to wage wars of the 
usual kind, to win victories of the usual kind, to drive back 
the enemy for a moment, and to deem for a moment that the 
terror of the Roman name was still enough to guard the 
defenceless frontier. { And now it would seem that, as the 
city was no longer the seat of Empire, and as paganism had 
by this time died out before the new religion, the two fora, | 
the two basilicas, were no longer needed ; the forum of Gratian 
became the ecclesiastical precinct, and his court of justice 
became the metropolitan church. 


Under Stilicho, Rome could still win victories, though 
victories, like all the victories of the last two hundred years, 
which simply preserved or won back her dominion, and no 
longer extended it. Presently a new state of things begins, 
a state of things to which the events of at least a century and 
a half have been tending, but which yet, when it actually 
begins, appals us by its suddenness. A new chapter in the 
history of Western Europe has begun; we are drawing near 
to the days of Teutonic conquest, of conquest and occupation 
as distinguished from mere inroad and havoc. Almost at 
the same moment that the Roman legions were withdrawn 
from Britain, they were withdrawn from the Rhenish 
frontier. The one land was left open to the invasion of 
the Frank; the other was left open to the invasion of the 
Angle and the Saxon. The nearer enemy, who had the 
river only, and not the sea, between him and his prey, was 

* Mosella, 434. 

‘ Accedent vires quas Francia quasque Camaves 
Germanique tremant; tune verus habebere limes.’ 

+ Greg. Turon. Hist. France. ii. 9. 

{ Claudian, In I. Cons. Stil. i. 20, 195, 237; ii, 186, 243: One passage is 
specially remarkable,— 

‘Grates Gallus agit quod limite tutus inermi, 
Et metuens hostile nihil nova culmina totis 
AAdificet ripis, et sevum gentibus amnem 
Tibridis in morem domibus prevelet amcenis.’ 

* 
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‘ naturally the first to march in and take possession. Yet, 
\ through the whole history of the fifth century we are struck 
with the abiding life of the Roman dominion in Gaul. A 


truer Roman spirit seems still to have lived on in the great 
Transalpine province than could be found anywhere in Italy 
itself. In the greater part of Gaul, the Frankish conquest was 
of such a kind that in the course of time the conquerors ex- 


_ changed their own speech for that of the conquered, and the 
_ conquered exchanged their own name for that of the conquerors. 


But in the lands on the Rhine and the Mosel, the Teutonic con- 
quest was only less complete than it was in our own island. 
We cannot indeed suppose the same utter driving out of the 
Roman and Gaulish inhabitants which marked the coming of 
our own forefathers, and it is certain that the great cities of 
the Rhine never stood utterly waste like Anderida and Calleva, 
Deva and Aque Solis. Still in these lands the Frankish 
conquest was so thorough that Roman and Gaulish elements, 
if they were not at once swept away, at least died out step by 
step. The land has been for ages a land German in speech 


, and feeling. One cause of the wide difference between the 
' effects of the Frankish conquest in the Rhenish lands and 
_ its effects in Gaul in general is doubtless to be found in the 
- fact with which we set out, in the strong German element which 


had made its way into the land even before the days of 


_ Cesar. From his days to the days of Honorius, the Rhine 


had been maintained, with more or less of success, less as 
the barrier between the Gaul and the German, than as the 
barrier between the conquered German and his independent 
brother. In the fifth century the artificial barrier was swept 
away; there was Germany, independent Germany, on both 
sides of the German river. 

We have no consecutive narrative of the fate of the greatest 
and wealthiest city of the Gauls. We hear of a repulse which 
a Vandal king met with before the gates of Trier, but we also 
have incidental notices which show that the city was thrice 
or four times stormed and sacked by the Frankish enemy. * 


* The repulse of the Vandal Crochus comes from one of the fragments of 
Ithacius, preserved by Fredegarius (p. 703 of Migne’s edition of Gregory of 
Tours, and Hontheim, i. 420). It sounds as if it was a repetition of the story 
of an earlier Crochus in Gregory, i. 30, The former takings of Trier by the 
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he researches which have been made below the present floor 


of the metropolitan church show that, in one of the sacks 
of the city, the woodwork of the church must have been 
burned. The great central columns cracked and gave way, and 
the building was left a blackened ruin, with its walls stand- 
ing, to be repaired in the next age. Still all our notices imply 
that, if the city was thrice stormed and sacked, it was thrice 
won back, in one way or another, to the imperial dominion. 
The exact dates of these various storms and sieges have 
been variously fixed.* It is enough for our purpose that 


_ the colony, the imperial city, must have passed from Roman 


_to Frankish dominion in the course of the fifth century.+ But, 


if we have nothing which can be called a history of Trier during 
the times in which it passed from Roman to Frankish dominion, 
we have a vivid picture of the darker side of the habits of 
its people. It is pleasant for any man of Teutonic race to 
read the contrast which Salvianus draws between the vices of 
the Roman and the virtues of the Barbarian; yet we must 
remember that some deduction has always to be made from 
pictures of the vices of any age. Yet the orthodox presbyter of 
the fifth century, who dared to hope that such good people 
as the Goths might possibly be saved notwithstanding their 
errors of faith, + is one 10 whom we are glad to listen, even 
in his most exaggerated flights of rhetoric. The Romans of 
Trier look black indeed in his picture beside the virtues of 
Goths and Vandals. Old and young, high and low, the 
people of this Christian city were, according to Salvianus, 
given up to luxury, dissipation, and vice of every kind. Not | 
the most fearful public calamities, not the most visible - 
Franks are distinctly marked by Salvianus, vi, 8: ‘Non agitur in Treverorum 
urbe excellentissima, sed quia quadruplici est eversione prostrata ;’ and again 
(vi. 13), ‘ Expugnata est quater urbs Galliarum opulentissima.’ 

* See Steininger, 310-317 ; Marx, i. 75. 

t+ A wild legend (Hist. Franc. Ep. 7), seemingly borrowed from the story of 
the last Valentinian and the wife of Petronius Maximus, transfers the Emperor 
Avitus to Trier, and attributes the final overthrow of the city to a treason- 
able invitation sent to the Franks by an injured and insulted husband. It 
is needless to say that this tale finds no place in the panegyric on Avitus which 
has come down to us in the verses of his pious son-in-law. Sidonius Apollinaris 
(Paneg. in Avitum, Carm. vii. 372-392) makes only a few vague references to the 
great things which Avitus had done, or was going to do, along the Belgian frontier 
as elsewhere, t Salvianus, v. 2. 
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‘judgements of God, could move them to reformation or to 


Frank came the Hun, and the city had, according to one 
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serious thoughts of any kind. Their city was sacked ; their 
houses were laid waste ; some were slaughtered, others were 
led away into captivity ; but, as soon as there was a breathing 
space, as soon as the storm had passed away for a moment, 
their hearts went back to the pleasures which alone had filled 
their minds in the days of their prosperity. As soon as the 
enemy was gone, they craved of the Emperor, as the one 
solace, the one healing balm, for the wasted city, that the 
games of the circus might again begin. * In the wake of the 


account, to bear a blow more fearful than any it had yet 
undergone, from the hands of the hordes of Attila. + Yet still 
the tie which bound the second Rome to the Empire was not 
wholly snapped. We see glimpses, even in the middle of the 
fifth century, which show that the strong arm of Aetius, per- 
haps that of Avitus, was able again to restore a momentary 
Roman dominion in the Rhenish lands. In our last notice 
of Roman Trier we find the land held by a prince or magis- 
trate, whichever we are to call him, of Frankish name and 
descent, but under whom we are told that Roman manners 
and Latin literature still flourished on the banks of the 
Mosel. The prose in which Sidonius, the verse—the 
accentual verse—in which Auspicius extols the merits of the 
Frankish Arbogast, give us our last glimpse of the city of 
Constantine and Valentinian before it wholly passed away to 
become part of the realm of Chlodwig. § 

* For the fearful picture of the wickedness of Trier, and for the horrors of 
the storm and slaughter which Salvianus had himself seen, see De Gub. 
Dei, vi. 13, 15. 

+ This Hunnish inroad seems very doubtful. See Steininger, 324. t Ibid. p. 1. 

§ Sidonius addresses Arbogast in the seventeenth epistle of his Fourth Book. 
The verses of Auspicius are printed in Hontheim, Historia Diplomatica, i. 19. 
The Count is of course possessed of every virtue, and he is exhorted to show 
special respect to Bishop Jamblichus (sanctum nostrum papam Jamblichum). 
A few lines will give an idea of the jingle of the verses. 

Pracelso et spectabili his Arbogasto comiti 
Auspicius, qui diligo, salutem plurimam. 

Magnas celesti Domino rependo corde gratias, 
Quod te Tullensi proxime magnum in urbe vidimus. 


Congratulandum tibi est, O Treverorum civitas, 
Que tali viro regeris, antiquis comparabili, 
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We might here come to an end, as from this time Trier 
ceases to be the head of Gaul, it ceases to be an imperial or 
royal city. No Emperor reigned at Trier after Maximus. 
Under Honorius the formal headship of the Gauls was trans- 
ferred to a region less immediately threatened by the invaders. 
It was moved from the Mosel to the Rhone, from Trier, the 
momentary seat of Empire, to Arles, the more abiding seat of 
kingship. In the division of Gaul among the Merovingian 
Kings, the head of the Eastern, the Austrasian, realm was no 
longer Trier, but Metz. But the old memories do not even 
yet wholly pass away. If Trier lost her Emperors, she kept 
her Bishops, Bishops who were themselves in the course of 
ages to grow into sovereign princes, who were, when the rela- 
tions of Rome and Germany had taken altogether another 
form, to have a voice, along with the other great spiritual and 
temporal chiefs of the German kingdom, in disposing of the. 
crown which was still the crown of Augustus. Of the long 
line of the Bishops, Archbishops, and Electors of Trier, we 
need go on to speak of two only, one in the sixth, one in the 
eleventh, century. And of these we speak only because they con- 
tinue the series of the great Roman buildings of Trier, because 
they are, as far as buildings are concerned, the true successors 

_of Trajan, Constantine, and Gratian. Of these two the 
former, Nicetius, Bishop from 528 to 566, ends the unbroken 
list of Bishops bearing Roman names. * From this time on- 
wards Magneric and Gunderic alternate with Severinus and 


,Numerianus. The point when the Church in any land | 


which had once been Roman ceases to be Roman, when its | 
- great offices begin to be objects of ambition to the Teutonic — 


/ conquerors, is a point which always should be marked. It > 


marks a step in the gradual change by which Bishops, from 
persecuted martyrs, change into princes bearing both swords 
alike. Nicetius was a man of primitive holiness and primitive 
boldness in rebuking vice. He suffered banishment for rebuk- 
ing the offences, ecclesiastical and moral, of the Frankish King 
Chlotochar and his nobles. He was a zealous asserter of 


* There is a special life of Nicetius in Gregory of Tours, in his Vite Patrum, 
17, and there is a shorter sketch of him in the Historia Francorum, x. 29. 
The letters addressed to him are collected by Hontheim, i. 35-48. His letters 
to Justinian, whom he addresses as ‘ Dominus semper suus,’ follow in the same 
collection. 
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orthodoxy, and in that character he exhorted the Emperor Jus- 
tinian to keep in the right path, and exhorted the Frankish 
princess Chlodoswinde, the Queen of the Lombard Alboin, to 
strive to bring her husband into it. Yet in his day the bishop 
was already beginning to pass into the baron. Trier, after all 
its misfortunes, still ranked among the great cities of the earth. 
_ But its bishop was no longer purely the bishop of the city. 
The holy Pope Nicetius was already a territorial lord, and 
Venantinus Fortunatus, the Ausonius of those later days, 
-sang how the Mosel washed, not only the lofty walls of 
_ the city, but the castle which the apostolic shepherd had 
\ raised on a lofty hill overlooking the river and its fertile 
shores. The architectural student longs for a sight of this, 
the first recorded building of a class which later ages were 
greatly to multiply. But its very site is uncertain. * We must 
be satisfied with knowing that, on a spot which before his day 
was a wood, Nicetius fenced in the precincts of his castle with 
thirty towers, that its walls stretched from the top of the hill 
to the banks of the river, and that on the highest point of all 
stood the hall of the Bishop, with its marble columns, from 
which, in the summer time, he could look down on the ships 
passing along the river.t But, if Nicetius thus provided for 
his own defence and his own splendour in the new character 
which the prelates of his age were beginning to put on, he did 
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* See the Note of Bicking, in the edition of the poems on the Mosel, by 
Ausonius and Venantius, in the Jahrbiicher des Vereins von Altherthusfreunden 
im Rheinlande, vii. Bonn, 1845, p. 122. He rejects the old opinion of Brower, 
which placed it at Bischofstein. 

+ Venantius has three poems bearing on Trier and the Mosel, which are 
printed by Brower and Bicking. He thus describes the Bishop's castle: 

Hee vir apostolicus Nicetius arva peragrans 
Condidit optatum pastor ovile gregi. 

Turribus incinxit terdenis undique collem, 
Prebuit hee fabricam, quo nemus ante fuit. 


Ardua marmonis suspenditur aula columnis, 
Qua super estivas cernit in amne rates; 


Turris ad adverso que constitit obvia clivo, 
Sanctorum locus est, arma tenenda viris., 
‘Of Trier itself he says, in his Hodoporicon, 
Perducor Trevirum qua moenia celsa patescunt, 
Urbs quoque nobilium nobilis acque caput. 
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not forget his own city and its ecclesiastical buildings, which 
had so greatly suffered during the fearful storms of the age 
next before his own. He bestowed great care on their repair 
or rebuilding, sending for workmen from Italy to help in the 
work. The works of Nicetius were contemporary with the 
later buildings of Ravenna, with Saint Vital and Saint 
Apollinaris at Classis. But Trier has no ecclesiastical build- 
ing which survives untouched, or nearly so, from the days 
when art could at once be Christian and classic. Fore- 


most among the churches which felt the restoring hand of / 


Nicetius was the metropolitan church of his city.* As we 
now see it, the metropolitan church of Trier has the familiar 
outline of a German minster: the double choir with the apse 
at each end, flanked by towers to the east and west alike. 
The style of the most prominent parts of the Dom itself runs’ 
through all the changes from the earlier form of the German 
Romanesque to the fully-developed Gothic. And the series is 
crowned by the beautiful Liebfraukirche, which cleaves, as it 
were, to the side of the great minster, and adds greatly to its | 
varied and picturesque outline in the general view. But he 
who looks carefully at the outer walls will soon see large 
remains of the original construction of the Roman building ; 
and he who looks carefully within will see signs both of the 
original Roman construction and of the repairs of Nicetius. 
The works of the sixth century were works of simple repair. 
The great columns of the Roman building had given way. 
But their fragments may be seen, fragments worthy of Rome or 
Ravenna, lying in the cloister and at the west door of the church. 
Within, among the puzzling changes of style, the inquirer will | 
see three capitals of ancient, if not strictly classical, work- 
manship, looking forth, as it were, out of the prison of the 
now solid wall. These are the work of Nicetius, who, without 
in any way interfering with the plan of the Roman building, 
replaced the four great columns and the subordinate pilasters 

* The rebuilding and repairing of the churches come out clearly in Ve- 
— *Templa vetusta Dei renovasti in culmine prisco, 

Et floret senior, te reparante, domus.’ 

The ‘senior domus’ is of course the metropolitan church. So Gregory of 


Tours, Hist. Franc. 29. The bringing of workmen from Italy comes out of a 
letter from Rufus, Bishop of Octodurum. 
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with the best workmanship of his own age. Three centuries 
after the time of Nicetius another scourge fell upon the city 
at the hands of the Northmen, by whom the city was sacked 
in 881.* This sack seems to have involved a second ruin of 
- the church. It again lay desolate for a hundred years and 
more, till the great recasting which began to give the church 
its present shape. One of the great columns had given way, 
and, in the repairs which followed, it was thought needful to 
build up the other three, and to give a wholly different shape 
to the building.t This change brings us, by a leap of four 
hundred years, to the second of the prelates whom we have 
spoken of as in some sort continuing the Roman history of 
Trier. We feel that we have got far away, not only from the 
days of Constantine and Agritius, but from the days of Chlo- 
tochar and Nicetius, when the Archbishop of whom we speak 
is no longer Gaul, Roman, or Frank, but a prince of the elder 
house of Austria. : 

Poppo, who filled the metropolitan chair of Trier from 1016 
to 1047, and who was the first of its Bishops to wear the 
pallium,{ has left his mark alike on the minster and on the 
Black Gate of Trier. In the church, as one of the great 
columns was gone, he built up the other three, and lengthened 
the building to the west in a fashion which closely followed 
Roman forms and Roman construction, but which is still 
easily to be distinguished from the original building.§ In 
places where Roman remains were abundant, as at Trier and 
at our own Colchester and Saint Alban’s, the fashion of build- 
ing in close imitation of Roman work, often out of the actual 
Roman materials, went on till a very late time. In Trier itself 
there is the so-called Vertheidigungsthurm, whose brickwork 
might lead any one to think that it is of the time of Con- 
stantine or Valentinian, but which the form of its windows 
proclaims to be not earlier than Poppo’s day. His design 
was more fully carried out by his successors in the course of 
the eleventh and the early part of the twelfth century, to 


* See the passages collected by Waitz, in his preface to the Gesta Trevero- 
rum; Pertz, viii. 111. 

+ See the Continuatio Prima of the Gesta, which now forms a trustworthy 
history, Pertz., viii. 189. t See the Bull in Honthein, i. 352. 
§ Gest. Trev. viii. 181. This was just before his death in 1047. 
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whom we owe the finish of the building to the west after the 
usual fashion of a great German church, with an apse and 
western towers. Poppo’s own work we might still call 
Roman; the work of his immediate successors is in the 
earlier and simpler variety of the German Romanesque. 
And, in the latter years of the twelfth century, the same 
addition of an apse and two towers in the richer and 
lighter style of that day was made to the hitherto un- 
touched east end of the Roman building. The church thus 
took the common form and outline of a German minster, and 
all traces of the general effect of the Roman building were 
swept away. Presently the main body was further recast in 
the new style. Arches, round and pointed, after the new and 
lighter type, supplanted the massive brickwork of Nicetius 
and Poppo. The outer walls of the Roman building were 
lowered in order to give the church the usual form of a 
nave and aisles with a clerestory. The Roman windows 
indeed were left to be blocked by the destroyers of the Re- 
naissance ; otherwise, as the church stood in the thirteenth 
century, the traces of its peculiar character and peculiar 
history had been carefully swept away. They have now 
been largely brought to light by the zealous care of the Canon 
whose work we have been so largely following. Any careful 
observer can now make out for himself what Poppo did to 
the church of Nicetius. But, without Wilmowsky’s careful 
text and elaborate illustrations, we should never have found 
out exactly what it was that Nicetius did to the original build- 
ing of Gratian. 

But Poppo has left his mark also on another of the great ; 
buildings of his city. At his hands the great Porta Nigra 
underwent a strange transformation indeed. By his time the, 
Roman buildings must have been largely hidden by the rising’ 
of the soil. Even Nicetius had made the level of his church - 
some feet above the level of Gratian. The arches of the great / 


gateway must have already lost a great part of their original \ 
height. Under Poppo’s hands the gate ceased to be a gate. | 


The two upper stages of the building became two churches, 
one above the other, like Assisi or Schwarzrheindorf, and 
the arches themselves were wholly blocked up to make a 
mighty ascent of steps to the church of Saint Simeon, 
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a lately deceased local recluse, whose canonization he had 
himself procured,* and who thus supplanted the Roman Mars 
in the possession of the gate which once defended the second 
Rome. Under the hands of Poppo and his successors the 
building received the additions needful for its new pur- 
pose, an apse at one end, a tower and spire at the other, 
till those who first reared it could hardly have known their 
work in its strange disguise.t At last the lowest fate of all 
befell it. The upper and the lower church of St. Simeon 
were both elaborately jeswited, a process which had at least 
the curious result of bringing all forms of round-arched 
architecture, the true Roman, the Romanesque, and the 
modern Italian, into the close neighbourhood of each other. 


Augusta Treverorum. 


These are the last events which can be called parts of the 
history of the Roman Augusta Treverorum, as distinguished 
from the medieval city of archiepiscopal Electors. Yet we 
might almost be inclined to add the changes of the present 
century as forming part of the same chain. The basilica 
of Constantine, as we have already said, has become a church; 
the gate of Mars or of Saint Simeon is a church no longer. 
The same age which has turned one of the Roman monu- 
ments of Trier to modern uses has given up its hold on 
another. The basilica has become a thing of our own day; the 
gateway has fallen back into the position of a relic of the 
remote past. As such, the Black Gate of Trier stands without 
a rival. Rome itself, Roma aurea, has no building of the 


‘same kind which can for a moment compare with the mighty 
| portal of Roma secunda. It stands as a monument of one of 


those strange freaks in the history of mankind by which a spot, 
of comparatively little note before or after, becomes for a 
short time one of the great centres of the world. In this Trier 
is like Ravenna. But as Trier held a more important place 
than Ravenna in later history, the buildings of its imperial 
days are not so completely undisturbed by the presence of 
monuments of later times as those of Ravenna. Among 
the cities of the West to which the power of Rome withdrew 
* See the documents in Hontheim, i. 373-378. 


+ See the charter of Poppo in 1040, given in Hontheim, i. 379. A view of the 
building after its successive changes is given in Brower, i. 46. 
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from Rome herself, Trier cannot claim the foremost place. 
But it may fairly claim the second. Ravenna stands as 
something wholly unique, richer in monuments of her own 
class than Rome herself. But the colony by the Mosel may 
fairly be allowed a place in the same group as Rome and 
Ravenna. Trier is the Ravenna, the Rome, of the lands 
beyond the Alps. E. A. F. 
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SHAKESPEARE is, unquestionably, the mystery as well as the 
glory of our literature. His works and his life alike compel 
our wonder. We would fain know how this ‘serene creator of 
‘immortal things,’ or rather beings, comported himself in the 
complicated pathways of this world’s life, while we marvel at 
the prodigality of vitality with which he was endowed, from 
whose intellect there could be thrown off—full-grown, and all 
athrob with life—that wholé race of shadowlings which, for 
nearly three centuries, have dwelt among men, in a species of 
animated spirituality, and are better known to us than many of 
our most familiar every-day friends. Strange might of mind 
must surely have been his who, in the short course of thirty 
years of dramatic endeavour, has peopled the realms of ima- 
gination for ever with a progeny so numerous, so strangely 
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vitalized and real! Yet while conferring personality on the 
mere phantasies of his mind, and giving recreative realization 
to history—if we accept the ordinary conceptions of his biogra- 
phers—he has left us little or no image of himself, and has 
engrossed but few remembrances or records of his common 
way of life upon the much-bewritten pages of time. The 
shadowy essences of his soul have become substantial, while 
he has almost evanished into a dream-like impersonality. 
They are gifted with the eternity of those things of beauty 
which are a ‘joy for ever,’ while his name must be read as 
the abstract noun for Creative Poesy. It is difficult to feel 
satisfied that Shakespeare—at once the supreme realist, and 
the consummate idealist of the drama; with whom, indeed, 
the most ideal are ever also the most real characters, whose 
sense of by-play even, is so exquisite, that when, in the exi- 
gencies of the stage, anything 


‘ Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind— 
A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head 
Stood, for the whole to be imagined’ 
(Lucrece. st. 204), 


could so resemble a supernumerary in the divine drama of 
life. 

We have in the plays of Shakespeare mere gleams and 
glimpses of the life-events in which the characters therein 
are concerned; and yet out of these occasional hearsays and 
appearances, in a scene here and there—because all is wrought 
to a common end—we can form a full and entire conception 
of each of the dramatis persone, and know them not in their 
outward accoutrements only, but in the very inner habits of 
their souls. ‘He gives us,’ says Schlegel, ‘the history of 
‘minds; he lays open to us, in a single sentence, a whole 
‘series of preceding conditions.’ Such is the mould into 
which, as if by some connatural force, the characters of the 
Shakespearean stage are so cast that the ideal seems to be 
compacted of and kin to the real. 

Every human being by the determination of God moves in 
the centre of circumstances, exercises upon those about him a 
certain amount of influence, opens out to his ‘fellows’ as a 
character, and casts into the ongoings of his times some issues 
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from his own being. He is charged with ethical power, and 
must manifest to his surroundings that which is most within 
him. Time, place, and circumstance affect him, but he also 
affects them; and the more so, the more individual he is. If, 
then, in Shakespeare’s plays, nay even in his peems—we need 
| not mention his ‘ sonnets,’—it is correct to say, ‘Everywhere 
i ‘we find individuality, nowhere mere portrait,’ why should 
their author be so constantly put before us as a being quite 
abstract and impersonal? We like to think otherwise of Shake- 
speare. To us he appears robust and genuinely-living, treading 
and threading, both as boy and man, the pathways of Stratford- 
upon-Avon in sturdy selfhood; coolly and pleasantly taking 
his stroll in Cheapside, or through St. Paul’s; moving about 
in the green-room and on the stage, 


‘Catching all passions in his craft of will;’ 
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in the Mermaid merrily conversing with facetious grace, at 
home happy, at church attentive and sedate, in his study— 
even in the maddest play of his humour—settled and serene; in 
company, ‘gentle, not froward,’ having a kindly phrase and a 
happy turn of thought for maid and matron, friendand comrade, 
laughing boy or toil-driven labourer; in parish business, sober 
and discreet; in personal dealing, plain, yet thrifty; in his 
profession, diligent and versatile; at court, loyal, but not fawn- 
ing; and by the fireside, a loving and honoured husband, as 
well as an affectionate father—a man very much, on the whole, 
‘void of offence;’ and yet not altogether awanting in that 
generous self-consciousness of his own powers which would 
make it easy for him to recognise to the full the fairest talents 
of others. Sparse, indeed, are the means of bringing his indi- 
vidual existence into the very presence of our minds, and it is 
not easy to form a complete and living picture of ‘the chief of 
' ‘all poets hitherto ;.the greatest intellect who, in our recorded 
‘ world, has left record of himself in literature.’ But is it really 
so impossible, as has generally been supposed, to construct a 
biography of Shakespeare that shall be at once trustworthy in 
fact, and satisfying to our spirits? A few dates and facts 
gathered from registers and title-pages, parish records and 
property rolls, court-leet notices, law-sheetsand schedules, State 
papers and Corporation MSS., stray traditions and gossips’ 
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stories ; obscure allusions in rare pamphlets, provocative of 
questions of identity and chronology, giving rise to disputed 
readings and conflicting inferences, ingenious conjectures, and 
strange suggestions; and as the ultimate, ‘the penuriousrecords 
‘of a gravestone’ constitute almost all the material we have to 
work up into a memoir of the producer of that drama ‘ which 
‘represents all Christendom, the modern world in its whole an- 
‘tithesis to the ancient.’ But if it be characteristic of the 
mightiest of the students of anatomy that he can, from a given 
vertebra, reconstruct the entire creature of which it formed a 
part, so ought it to be in the power of the psychological bio- 
grapher to reproduce, from a few clear and well-defined facts, at 
least the more striking lineaments of one who, like Shakespeare, 
possessed those sovereign capacities of thought, feeling, and 
activity, of love, friendship, and personal force, which, in his 
own day, charmed ‘the very faculties of eyes and ears,’ and in 
ours excites the wonder of the world’s noblest minds. 

It may be, as some affirm, that the real and inner substance 
of things does not ‘lie in dates and places and such horn-book 
‘mechanism of space and time;’ but if we are rightly to com- 
prehend any human life—much more one which stands in the 
very centre of the universe of intellectuality—we must bring all 
statements and inferences regarding it to the touchstone tests 
of circumstantial accuracy and punctilious harmony of dates. 
‘The pillar and ground of the truth’ is laid on the foundations 
of period and place. We do think these simple matters have 
not been sufficiently attended to by the biographers of Shake- 
speare, and we proposeto subject to criticism certain of the more 
material of the generally received statements and inferences, 
misconceptions and apocryphal notions incorporated into some 
of the best memoirs of the most impressive of the minds of ‘the 
‘Great Eliza’s golden time.’ Few undertakings are more 
difficult than the removal, from the pages of history or bio- 
graphy, of errors which have become engrained by constancy 
of repetition, and have engrossed the fancy by their apparent 
attractiveness. We, however, prefer winnowed wheat to garnered 
tares, even though the produce is smaller in appearance; and 
we believe in the supreme interest of truth in comparison with 
ever so great an amount of sensational fiction. Truth, if not 
stranger, is at least stronger than fiction ; and if, after laying 
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aside the interpolations of fancy or false inference, we seem to 
know less in bulk than we did, yet what we do know will be 
more satisfactory, because more trustworthy. By discharging 
from consideration all suspicious documents, and subjecting 
every item to deliberate criticism, we believe that a riper, 
better, and more consistent biography of Shakespeare is 
possible than has yet been added to our literature. 

Simple as the name of Shakespeare seems, human ignorance 
or ingenuity has succeeded in producing fifty-five varieties in 
the spelling of it, all found in extant registers, charters, leases, 
and documents. In the earliest known form—that in the 
Pleas of the Rolls, 1278—it is written Shakespere ; but as, in 
the works of the poet issued under his own care, his name 
appears as Shakespeare, that must be regarded as the literary 
form of it. Warwickshire seems to have been the early home 
and central stronghold of the Shakespeare family. It is highly 
probable that this surname was conferred on some early an- 
cestor whose martial valour merited recognition ; but ‘our 
‘gentle Shakespeare’ has, in the victories of peace, gained a 
fame to which warlike achievement cannot aspire. His paternal 
grandfather, Richard Skakespeare, farmer, held the lands of 
Snitterfield, about four miles from Stratford-upon-Avon, froin 
Robert Arden of Wylmecote. John Shakespeare, this Richard’s 
eldest son, settled in Stratford about 1551, and speedily attained 
a good reputation as an active, sagacious, enterprising trades- 
man, willing to take in hand any promising scheme, and to do 
any requisite duty; but having chiefly a distinct interest in 
husbandry and pastoral pursuits, in making the most of which 
he employed himself, indifferently as circumstances required, 
as grazier, farmer, woodcutter, flockmaster, butcher, glover, 
&c. He soon became a man of local mark, so that when, in 
1557, he brought to his house in Henley-street, as his wife, 
Mary—youngest daughter of that ‘gentleman of worship,’ 
Robert Arden, inheritrix, in her own right, of fifty acres of 
arable land and six of meadow, with a right of commonage, 
at Ashbies, as well as a money dowry (£6 13s. 4d.), handsome 
for the time and in her station—the burgesses of Stratford 
bethought themselves of his merits, and imposed upon him 
such civic dignities as lay in their power. He was aleconner 
in 1557, constable, 1558, chamberlain, 1568, alderman (in 
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succession to Wm. Bott, of Newplace, ‘expulsyed from the 
‘Council’ for defamation), 1565, high bailiff, 1568, chief 
alderman, 1571, and he continued in the office of alderman 
till 1586. By his office he became entitled to the honorary 
designation Magister, and acquired, by the custom of the age, 
‘the right of bearing or wearing coat-armour.’ He had two 
brothers, Thomas and Henry, of whom we shall need to say 
little. 

Mary (Arden) Shakespeare became, in Sept., 1558, mother 
of Joan, and in Noy., 1562, of Margaret ; but in April, 1564, 
she was privileged to be the mother of William Shakespeare. 
Our earliest notice of ‘the Starre of Poets’ is this entry of his 
baptism in the parish register of Stratford :—‘ 1564, April 26. 
‘Gulielmus, filius Johannes Shakespeare.’ Tradition assigns 
his birth to Sabbath, 23rd April, the Feast of St. George. As 
Stratford was at that time frequently subject to the plague, 
baptisms were usually performed early, in conformity with the 
injunction in the Prayer-book, authorized only six years pre- 
viously, that parents ‘ defer not the baptism of their children 
‘longer than the jist or second Sunday next after their birth, 
‘or other holiday falling between.’ Oldys, in his notes on 
Langbaine, and Mr. Joseph Greene, schoolmaster of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, shortly after the issue of Rowe’s ‘ Life of Shake- 
‘speare’ (1709), supply the same date; hence we may regard. 
it as probably correct. * 

The home-sorrow of death had early visited Henley-street, 
and William was the only living child of John and Mary 
Shakespeare, till, in Oct., 1566, Gilbert, their second son, was 
born. ‘To these there were added, in April, 1569, another 
Joan (an echo of the lost one gone before!); Anna, Sept., 
1571; Richard (grandfather’s namesake), March, 1573-4; and 
Edmund, May, 1580. About a year before the birth of the 
latter, however, Anna died. The heart’s love for this little 


* Mr. Bolton Corney thought that he must have been born earlier, as on his 
monument he is stated to have died 23rd April, 1616, ‘anno etate 53.’ It has 
been replied that his 53rd year legally began on the morning of the 23rd, so that 
the statement is quite correct. On De Quincey’s fancy that the birth-day might 
have been the 22nd, because Lady Barnard, Shakespeare’s sole granddaughter, 
was married 22nd April, 1626, it is enough to say, that if any significance is to 
be attached to the circumstance, it tends to support tradition, for the 23rd, 
having been a birth and a death day, would be avoided as ominous, 
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eight-years-old was betokened by a payment made ‘for the 
‘bell and pall for Mr. Shakespeare’s daughter.’ These com- 
ings and this going are authentic notices of the lights and 
shadows which chequered the boyhood of Shakespeare. Ed- 
ward Arden, a relative by ‘the spindle-side,’ was sheriff of 
Warwickshire when William was four years of age. * 

Of the early days of the little prattling parlous boy, quick- 
witted and gamesome, we have no traditions. After the 
midsummer holidays in the year 1571,—Roger Ascham’s 
‘ Scholemaster’ was just published then,—‘ being seven years 
‘of age and able to read,’ the mother-taught eldest son of the 
chief alderman of Stratford had, without doubt, his name en- 
rolled on the register of pupils attending the King Edward's 
free grammar-school of that borough, under the care of 
Thomas Hunt, schoolmaster thereof, and curate of Ludding- 
ton. That he had received ‘country grammar knowledge’ 
was known to and acknowledged by his playwright contem- 
poraries. Locomotion was difficult in those days; famous 
public schools had not then risen to such eminence as to draft 
off pupils from great distances ; so that, unless in very excep- 
tional circumstances, boys were usually educated at the nearest 
possible town’s school. Learned men were numerous and 
ambitious, and even country-bred scholars, as we know, could 
hold a fair place among the learned. Corporations had high 
inducements to offer to good teachers, and the greatest interest 
in choosing them, because their own children and those of the 
neighbouring gentry were then almost invariably educated in 
the local grammar-school. Teachers, too, had encouragement 
in this to do their best, and children, through the ardent rivalry 
thus excited, had the most stirring stimulant to devote them- 
selves to the acquisition of knowledge. The school-hours 
were lengthy then, and the discipline severe ; the burgesses of 
Stratford, too, had but recently gained considerable power in 
school affairs, the election of the master being vested in the 
magistrates. Everything seems to favour, and nothing mili- 
tates against the supposition that Shakespeare occupied his 


* Afterwards, being a Romanist, and having offended Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, by talking to him plainly of his guilt with the Countess of Essex, 
Arden was (falsely) attainted of high treason, put to the torture, and executed at 
Smithfield, 20th Dec., 1583, 
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bench in the grammar-school of Stratford-upon-Avon. It was 
customary, in such seminaries, to teach Latin, Greek, French, 
and sometimes Italian. The classics usually read were Cesar, 
Sallust, Terence, Cicero, Horace, and Ovid; Lucian, Xeno- 
phon, Homer, and Aristophanes. The early instructions given 
in school were chiefly oral, the accidence and syntax being 
engrossed from dictation in note-books for reference and home 
study. There seems to be no good reason for supposing that 
curate Hunt and his successor Thomas Jenkins (Welsh by 
descent, and, probably, of Jesus College, Oxford) did not do 
justice to Shakespeare, and far less for thinking that Shake- 
speare did not do justice to them. Hence, as Professor David 
Masson says, ‘the proper measure of Shakespeare’s education, 
‘even scholastically, is, that he was carried as far on by the 
‘ pedagogy of his time as, at least, ninety-nine per cent. of his 
‘contemporaries.’ This opinion does not altogether rest on 
inference. Aubrey says, ‘He understood Latin pretty well, for 
‘he had been a schoolmaster in the country.’ Shakespeare 
was not in the habit of contenting himself with a little of any- 
thing. His language is deeply imbued with a chaste classi- 
cality. The terse vigour of his style is admitted by all. It is 
no less remarkable for Latin sinuosity than for Saxon con- 
tinuity. He fitted his phraseology so admirably to the ex- 
pression of thought, that it not only became the vernacular 
of his age, but passed at once into the common currency of 
speech. The copiousness and clearness of his diction are 
indisputable ; but its richness may be best impressed upon us 
by stating the fact that his vocabulary contains nearly three 
times as many words as are employed in the authorized Eng- 
lish version of the Scriptures. How singularly fortunate have 
we been in having, for the main sources of our modern English 
speech, the secular vocabulary of Shakespeare and the sacred 
language of the Scriptures ! 

Shakespeare, in our opinion, completed his entire school 
course; and it is not at all improbable that as a sixth-form 
lad he acted as ‘ prompter’ or monitor to those who occupied 
the junior benches, and so gave that slight foundation of fact, 
on which tradition often rests, for Aubrey’s saying he had been 
‘a schoolmaster ;’ just as on an equally slender basis—his 
having been, as is likely enough, occasionally of service to his 
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uncle, Thomas Greene, attorney in Stratford—he has been 
ranked among those who had learned ‘the trade of noverint.’ 

A different opinion, we admit, prevails. Rowe, writing in 
1709, speaks of John Shakespeare as ‘a considerable dealer in 
‘wool,’ who could give his son ‘no better education than his 
‘own employment; ’ and thereafter goes on to state that ‘ the 
‘narrowness of his circumstances and the want of his assist- 
‘ance at home forced his father to withdraw him from school.’ 
This theory of a scanty education having fallen to the lot of 
Shakespeare, because of the necessitous fortunes of his father, 
is built, we think, upon a tissue of mistakes; and as it has 
generally been accepted with favour, we shall endeavour to 
show valid grounds for our disbelief of the poverty of John 
Shakespeare. 

Of one item of the Shakespearean distress, a ‘ large family’ 
(which Rowe reckoned as ten), we can at once dispose, as we 
have seen that no more than five living children ever at once 
‘encumbered’ the Henley-street hearth. The other grounds 
from which his poverty is inferred are these:—(1) In the 
spring of 1578 he mortgaged to Edmund Lambert—a relative 
by marriage, who was at the same time security on his behalf 
to Roger Sadler for a debt of £5—his wife’s estate of Ashbies, 
for £40; (2) in the same year he was only taxed 3s. 4d., half 
the charges levied on the other aldermen, ‘for billmen, pike- 
‘men, and an archer ;’ (3) he was not taxed anything ‘ for 
‘the poor,’ while the other aldermen were required to pay 
fourpence weekly ; (4) in 1579, he disposed of a reversionary 
interest in property at Snitterfield to a relative, Robert 
Webbe, for £4; (5) in 1586, the return to a distringas issued 
against John Shakespeare is that he ‘has nothing that can be 
‘ distrained ;’ two capias were then issued against him, and in 
1587 he took out a writ of habeas corpus, implying that he was 
then a prisoner for debt; in the same year also he is sued for 
a debt due by his brother Henry, for which he was security ; 
and (6), in 1592, he is presented among others by Sir Thomas 
Lucy and the Commissioners who were to look after priests, 
Jesuits, and recusants, as one who, it is said, ‘doth not attend 
‘church for fear of process for debt.’ These facts are held as 
showing that, from 1575 till his son had acquired fame and 
fortune, John Shakespeare was sinking in the world. So 
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they might, if there could not be produced a strong per contra. 
This may be stated concisely thus :—(1) He was in 1575 pos- 
sessor of a house in Greenhill-street, and in that same year 
he bought two houses in Henley-street, with gardens and 
orchards attached, one of them being the birth-place. (2) In 
1576 he had ‘a trick of arms, drawn up for him by Claren- 
cieux arms, Cooke, as an esquire. (3) In 1579 he is desig- 
nated in a legal document, ‘ of Stratford-upon-Avon, in the 
‘county of Warwick, yeoman ;’ and inallthe law cases, many 
of them implying expensive suits, in which he was engaged 
after this time, his business designation is given up, so that 
he must have retired from business, or been better known as 
a husbandman. (4) Every absence from the councils hall 
involved a fine: either, therefore, John Shakespeare was rich 
enough to pay the fines, or was of sufficient importance to the 
corporation to be excused. Had he not paid them, we should 
probably have had some note of the fact, and it is unlikely, if 
he were excused them, that a semi-pauper alderman would 
have been kept on the roll nine years. (5) In 1592 he acted 
as one of the ‘credible men,’ to whom the taking of in- 
ventories was intrusted. (6) In 1596 he received a grant of 
arms; and (7) on his death John Shakespeare left a consider- 
able amount of property—‘ orchards, gardens, lands, tene- 
‘ments, and hereditaments,'—which was inherited by his 
eldest son. Our inference from both these sets of facts is, 
that John Shakespeare was a more than ordinarily busy, 
capable, and prosperous man, whose devotion to and success 
in agricultural pursuits, leading him gradually landward, 
induced him to relinquish his Stratford business, and to 
cease for the purposes of commerce, to be a rateable occupier 
within the borough of Stratford. Hence his involvement in 
lawsuits, his absence from the council, his quittance of pay- 
ments, as a non-resident, and all other circumstances from 
which his poverty has been inferred.* His progress seems to 
have been upward, not downward. His competency took the 
form of extra-burghal wealth; and though he buiks less 


* The researches of J. O. Halliwell prove that there were three John Shake- 
speares contemporaneously residing in Stratford: (1) The alderman; (2) a 


farmer at Ingon Meadows (died 25th Sept. 1589) ; and (3) a shoemaker. There 


may have been some confusion made between them by biographers. 
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largely on the eye as a burgess, he becomes more notable as 
a@ yeoman, and at last issues forth as an armiger—‘ a gentle- 
‘man of worship.’ With the failure of the hypothesis of his 
father’s poverty, there fall also the inferences of shortened 
school-days built on it, and the early initiation into the 
drudgery of rural town-life, as a butcher’s boy, of William 
Shakespeare. This story we next bring under criticism. 

Dowdall, in 1698, on the authority of the parish clerk of 
Stratford, ‘above 80 years old,’ tells us that Shakespeare was 
‘bound apprentice to a butcher ;’ and Aubrey, prior to 1697, 
wrote, ‘ His father was a butcher, and I have been told hereto- 
‘fore by some of the neighbours, that when he was a boy he 
‘ exercised his father’s trade; but when he killed a calf, he 
‘ would do it in a high style, and make a speech.’ Coming, as 
it does to us, from two apparently independent sources, this 
tradition is most probably founded on the fact that Shake- 
speare in his helpfulness performed, as was right, when occa- 
sion required it, any duty that the hour brought, and ‘ seems 
‘to have given entirely in to the way of living’ prevailing in 
the household. That Shakespeare was ever really ‘ appren- 
‘ticed to a butcher,’ is rendered highly improbable by the 
fact that no nickname alluding to such an occupation was 
used against him, even by his adversaries, as the name of the 
‘bricklayer’ stuck to Ben Jonson. Even among the motley 
group of playwrights and actors—who had to fight for life and 
popularity, on which life depended, and who had the keenest 
interest in applying any opprobrious epithet to their rivals— 
he won the title of ‘the gentle Shakespeare,’ as if admitting 
at once the benignity (yevvaios) of his character, and also the 
respectability of his descent (évyev}js). Being both well-born 
and civil-natured, he seems to have settled with himself, as 
the motto of his private life, this line— 


‘Let gentleness my strong enforcement be.’ 


As several of his fellow-players were townsmen and ac- 
quaintances, the argument we employ is greatly strengthened 
in its force and pertinence. Had Shakespeare been the 
slightly-taught butcher boy of these traditions, who ‘ran from 
‘his master to London,’ he would have been but ill prepared 
for the position he took in his new profession, even althougk 
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he ‘ was a natural wit without any art at all.’ In process of 
time, however, this simple running away from an abhorred 
trade, or a tyrant master, was not spicy enough for those who 
thought that a poet must be a somewhat outrageous specimen 
of the race of men. Richard Davies, Rector of Sapperton 
(1688), describes him as— 


‘Much given to all unluckiness in stealing venison and rabbits, parti- 
cularly from Sir —— Lucy, who had him oft whipt, and sometimes im- 
prisoned, and at last made him fly his native county to his great 
advancement; but his revenge was so great, that he is his Justice 
Clodpate, and calls him a great man, and that, in allusion to his name, 
bore three louses rampant in his arms.’ 


Rowe (1709), improving on this hearsay story, says :— 


‘He had, by a misfortune common enough to young fellows, fallen 
into ill company, and, amongst them, some that made a frequent practice 
of deer-stealing, engaged him more than once in robbing a park that 
belonged to Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, near Stratford. For this he 
was prosecuted by that gentleman, as he thought, somewhat too severely, 
and in order to revenge that ill-usage, he made a ballad upon him, and 
though this, probably the first essay of his poetry, be lost, yet it is said to 
have been so very bitter, that it redoubled the prosecution against him to 
that degree, that he was obliged to leave his business and family, in 
Warwickshire, for some time, and shelter himself in London.’ 


A later account extenuates this fault and aggravates the 
cruelty of Sir Thomas Lucy, by stating that the poaching was 
undertaken ‘to furnish forth the marriage feast.’ Capell 
(1768) brings out the tradition more fully, and recovers or 
discovers one stanza of the lost ballad; Oldys (1778)—if he 
was not Capell’s informant—confirms this, saying that the 
lines were taken down from the recitation of Mr. Thomas 
Jones, of Tarbick, who had died in 1703, aged upwards of 
ninety ; and Malone supplies the entire song as it ‘was found 
‘in a chest of drawers that formerly belonged to Mrs. Dorothy 
‘Tyler, of Shottery, near Stratford, who died in 1778, at the 
‘age of eighty.’ Chetworth, in a MS. history of the stage, 
written about 1730, asserts that a copy of verses from this 
ballad had been procured by Joshua Barnes, Professor of 
Greek at Cambridge, about 1690; but, unfortunately for the 
credit of the story, these lines differ in tone, measure, and 
matter from the former, and contain an insinuation against 
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the wife of Sir Thomas Lucy, which her known character 
belies. Stories that so grow in the telling are seldom true, 
and this particular one seems singularly destitute of even a 
basis of fact. No doubt Shakespeare knew about and enjoyed 
sports; a bright, breezy, out-of-doors youth appears to have 
been his. But ‘mark how plain a tale’ will set this down :— 
(1) Deer stealing was at the time socially, not only a venial 
but a fashionable offence (Halliwell’s ‘ Life of Shakespeare,’ 
p. 122). (2) ‘Deer ran wild in all the great forests’ (De 
Quincey’s Works, ‘Shakespeare,’ Vol. XV. p. 56).. (8) Sir 
Thomas Lucy had no deer-park and no deer at Charlecote. 
(4) The story does not tally with the known character of Sir 
Thomas Lucy. (5) Sir Thomas was high sheriff of, and 
member of parliament for Warwickshire, and Shakespeare 
was the eldest son of one of the chief aldermen of Stratford, 
between whom and the sheriff intimate relations must have 
existed ; wherefore the one was not likely to commit the 
offence, nor the other so to prosecute for it, if committed. 
(6) The story seems to have taken its rise in a desire to 
account for some allusions in ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
which did not appear in the first form of the play (1602) 
and therefore not till after Sir Thomas Lucy’s death, when 
‘the gentle Shakespeare’ would not have taken so cowardly 
a revenge—especially as he retired, to end his days in peace, 
to Stratford, where Sir Thomas Lucy’s son had power and 
influence, and might have been dangerous. (7) ‘ Imprison- 
‘ment for three weeks and a fine payable to the party 
‘ offended’ were the punishment, imposed by the statute (5th 
Elizabeth, c. 21), not whipping. (8) The Act required that 
offenders should find securities to be of good conduct for 
seven years, and no such documentary evidence as this might 
furnish has been produced. (9) The verses quoted are quite 

un-Shakespearean; and (10) the envious rivals of Shake- 

speare, anxious though they were to pick flaws in his 

character, never taunt him with any such legal offence and 

ignominious punishment. We think with De Quincey that 

‘this tale is fabulous and rotten to the core.’ As urged by 

want, the act is improbable; as a freak, unnatural; as a 

frolic, unjustifiable; as a persistent criminal habit, impos- 
sible; and as a means of accounting for his advent in London, 
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unnecessary. We need not invent miracles to account for 
every-day occurrences. 

‘This William,’—Aubrey, with great verisimilitude, informs 
us—‘ being inclined naturally to poetry and acting, came to 
‘London. . . . . He began early to make essays in dramatic 
‘poetry, which at that time was very low.’ Following the 
bent of his genius, he probably practised the art of verse- 
making much earlier than is commonly supposed; and took 
to dramatic writing in the very spring-time of his life with 
the irresistibility of an instinct, producing even then early 
forms of some of those works which he subsequently perfected 
and made worthy of ever-living admiration. 

This opinion is supported by many analogies. Milton had 
written a considerable amount of verse prior to his eighteenth 
year; Abraham Cowley’s ‘Pyramus and Tishbe’ was written 
at ten, his ‘Constantia and Philetus’ at twelve; and these 
and other ‘poetical blossoms’ were published when he was 
fifteen. Pope composed ‘The Ode to Solitude’ and part of 
an epic poem ‘about twelve.’ All the writings of Thomas 
Chatterton were finished, and his own self-extinguished life 


' was closed, when he had accomplished seventeen years and 
| three months. Collins’s ‘Persian Eclogues’ were composed 
' at seventeen; Henry Kirke White’s works were all produced 
| while he was yet in his twenty-second year; and we can 


scarcely forget Connop Thirlwall’s ‘ Primitie,’ written between 
eight and eleven; Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Juvenilia,’ or poems written 
between the age of twelve and sixteen; Shelley’s ‘Queen Mab’ 
at sixteen ; Byron’s ‘English Bards and Scottish Reviewers’ 
at twenty ; Walter Savage Landor’s ‘ Poems,’ published in his 
twentieth year; and the ‘ Lyrical Poems’ of Alfred Tennyson, 
issued at the same age. Henry Taylor’s ‘Isaac Commenus’ 
was composed before he had attained his majority. Douglas 
Jerrold’s first play, though not performed till his eighteenth, 
was written in his fifteenth year; and James Sheridan 
Knowles wrote his first drama at twelve years of age, for a 
company of stage-struck boys, among whom he was the 
star.’ 

When Shakespeare was a boy the bailiffs and aldermen of 
Stratford encouraged the exhibition of dramatic perform- 
ances; and ‘there can be little danger in believing that no 
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‘year passed in Stratford during the youth of Shakespeare 
‘ without theatrical amusements’ (Halliwell’s ‘ Life of Shake- 
‘speare,’ p. 96) ‘taking place in the Guildhall.’ Stratford 
appears to have supplied no small amount of the Thespian 
talent of the time. James, the father of Richard Burbage; 
Nathaniel Field, playwright and player, friend of Shake- 
speare, and coadjutor of Massinger; Thomas Greene, a 
relative of the poet, who is believed to have introduced him 
to theatrical life ; George Bryan, member of the Globe com- 
pany; William Sly, the original Osric in ‘Hamlet ;’ John 
Heminge, co-editor with Henry Cundell of Shakespeare’s 
works ; and several others, belonged to Stratford and its 
neighbourhood. ‘The village play, too, was in Shakespeare’s 
youth a notable institution ; and perhaps the grammar-school 
boys of Stratford had then ‘a Whitsun play,’ to show off their 
talents to their willingly applauding friends. At any rate 
Shakespeare’s vocation to the stage must have declared itself 
so early that it is scarcely to be believed that his inclination 


‘towards verse gave no indication of activity till he had 


reached London, in his manhood, and planted his feet upon 
the boards. It is far more natural to conclude that becoming 
‘ stage-struck’ at any early age, he sketched out, as ‘The 
‘Essayes of a Prentise in the Divine Arte of Poeisie,’ some of 
his earlier dramas—‘ The Comedy of Errors,’ ‘ Love’s Labours 
‘Lost,’ ‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
or ‘ Hamlet,’ and that these excited within him (and others) 
hopes of acceptance in the theatres of the metropolis.* | 

We could scarcely do violence to probability in supposing 
that a recast of the ‘Menaechmi of Plautus ’—a translation of 
which was entered at Stationers’ Hall, by W. W. London, in 
1575—might seem a tempting theme for a brisk lad not long 
escaped from the restraints of the school, and desirous of 
giving a taste of humour and pleasantry to his comrades in a 
game at private theatricals ; that he sought to amuse them by 
an interlude which they might rehearse, if not perform, ‘ in a 
‘wood, a mile without the town, by moonlight,’ with a ‘ green 
‘plot for a stage, a hawthorn brake for tyring-house; and 
‘then do it, in action, every one according to his cue.’ After- 
wards he might perhaps ‘ outsleep the coming morn,’ because 

* See ‘ Shakespeare’s Mind and Art,’ by Edward Dowden, LL.D. 
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the play ‘ had well-beguiled the heavy gait of night,’ although 
it might have been ‘ The Comedy of Errors.’ 

Coleridge has remarked that ‘a young author’s first work 
‘almost always bespeaks his recent pursuits, and his first 
‘observations of life are either drawn from the immediate 
‘employments of his youth, or from the characters and images 
‘most deeply impressed on his mind in the situations in which 
‘these employments had placed him; or else they are fixed on 
‘such objects and occurrences as are easily connected with, 
‘and seem to bear upon, his studies, and the hitherto exclu- 
‘sive subjects of his meditations.’ On these and other 
grounds Coleridge decides that ‘Love’s Labours Lost’ is ‘a 
‘juvenile drama,’ a young author’s first work. ‘The cha- 
‘racters in the play,’ he says, ‘are either impersonated out 
‘of Shakespeare’s own multiformity, by imaginative self- 
‘ position, or out of such as a country town and a schoolboy’s 
‘ observation could supply ’—especially if he were well read in 
ancient romances, such as Belleforest or Bandello ‘relate in 
‘high-born words.’ Of course this remark applies rather to 
a first rude draught of the play than to it as we have it now; 
for in the earliest known published form it comes forth, in 
1598, not only ‘as it was presented before her Highness’ 
(Queen Elizabeth), but also as ‘newly corrected and aug- 
‘mented by W. Shakespeare ’—implying that it was an old 
play revised, and probably formerly printed. Charles Knight 
remarks of it that it closes with ‘a song that he might have 
‘written and sung in the chimney-corner of his father’s own 
‘kitchen, long before he dreamt of having a play acted before 
‘Queen Elizabeth.’ These opinions coincide with Aubrey’s 
‘I guess about eighteen,’ and strengthen our conviction that 
Shakespeare even in Stratford applied himself to the culture 
of composition not only by chance, but by the resistless 
necessities of his dramatic genius. 

While engaged in assisting his father in the multifarious 
concerns of his developing business, amusing himself with 
poetical trifles, lending his aid to the dramatic frolics of such 
young folks of the town as were of a literary turn of mind, 
and while ‘nourishing a youth sublime’ with the ambitions 
natural to genius, the first great earnest stir of life—love— 
excited the soul of Shakespeare. That illumined existence 
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for him, fixed his purpose, touched his spirit to self-realizing 
activity, and led to his choosing a pursuit. 


The daughter of an old friend of his father’s captivated his . 


opening affection. It was a strong and healthy, well-founded 
passion—one of those deep-seated emotional crises which 
affect almost every rapidly maturing nature. He saw the rich 
ripe graces of Anne Hathaway, and knew himself, although 
‘misgraffed in respect of years,’ yet thoroughly matched in 
sympathy and aspiration, in sedateness and self-reliance: she 
knew him to be precious as well as precocious, and felt the 
instinct of trustfulness within her. In spite of his sonneteering 
and his love-songs, nay, greatly because of them, she felt the 
magic of an influence as old as human story. 

There was little inequality of circumstance to complicate ‘a 
‘ purpose of marriage.’ In a subsidy roll of 1567, John Shake- 
speare, in Stratford, and Richard Hathaway, at Shottery, are 
assessed, on goods, to the same amount, £4. Traces of friend- 
liness between the families are met with in the Stratford 
records ; and when we compare the substantial cottage, built 
with wooden frames, filled in with wattle and dab, set on 
foundations of stone, in which Anne spent her youth, with the 
Henley-street house, in which Shakespeare was brought up, 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that hers was a much superior 
residence. In social status the daughter of the ‘husbandman’ 
of Shottery could not be much lower than the son of John 
Shakespeare, ‘yeoman,’ even if of Snitterfield, Bishopton, and 
Welcombe. 

The Shakespeares and the Hathaways knew each other's 
circumstances, character, condition, and prospects. It is not 
at all improbable, as Richard Hathaway made his will 1st of 
September, 1581, and it was not proved till July, 1582, that 
he had been long ailing, and was anxious to see Anne settled 
in life. William Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway may have 
been betrothed by the sick-bed of the bride’s father, in the 
presence of witnesses, prior to the old man’s death, and the 
marriage, as an ecclesiastical ceremony, may have been delayed 
till a reasonable time after that event. This supposition would 
almost entirely take away the stain of immoral haste and 
illegal precipitancy urged against the pair; for, having been so 
betrothed, they had passed through a solemnity of contract to 
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which the sanction of the Church might well be granted, as it 
was ‘on once asking of the banns.’ * 

_ No entry of Shakespeare’s marriage has been found. It has 
been suggested that as his old schoolmaster, Thomas Hunt, 
was curate of Luddington, the solemnization took place there. 
Luddington church, however, is now gone, and the registers 
were destroyed by fire many years since. Among the records 
of the Diocese of Worcester, in 1836, Sir Thomas Phillipps 
discovered the marriage bond entered into on behalf of William 
Shakespeare, who, as a minor, was unable legally to contract 
matrimony. This document is dated 28th November, 1582. 
The sureties are Fulke Sandells and John Richardson, both 
of Shottery, in the parish of Stratford. Sandells, officiating 
as curator for Anne, affixed to the bond the seal of her father, 
bearing the initals R. H. John Richardson was a well-to-do 
husbandman, who died 4th November, 1594, and Fulke 
Sandells was one of the ‘four men of discretion’ who attested 
the true inventory of his property. From the respectability of 
the position and the official relationship of the sureties, we 
have a right to infer that, the whole circumstances being known, 
there was no flagrant breach of conventional morality com- 
mitted by the young couple. If we accept this theory of 
troth-plight by the father’s death-bed—and one might almost 
from ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ iv. 4, reconstruct the details of the 
ceremony—all the after-events become plain and clear instead 
of blurred and blotched. ‘After the handfasting and making 
‘of the contract,’ says the author of ‘The Christian State of 
‘Matrimony’ (1548), ‘the church-going and wedding should 
‘not be deferred too long.’ He had previously laid it down as 
right that ‘every man must esteem the person to whom he 
‘is handfasted none otherwise than as his own spouse, though 
‘it be not done in the church nor in the street. As in the 
Stratford registers, ‘bastard or notha’ was rigorously affixed, 
in all cases of illegitimate birth, there is no indication given 
that ‘Miss Susanna Shakespeare’ had come ‘into the world 
‘a little too prematurely. ‘‘ Full fourteen weeks before the 


* Thus, in a play of George Peele’s, ‘The Old Wife’s Tale,’ there is a magic 
light to be blown out by a woman who is neither maid, wife, nor widow. The 
light is blown out by Venelia, not maid, because she is betrothed; not wife, 
because she is not married; and not widow, because he lives to whom she is 
betrothed.—Henry Morley’s ‘First Sketch of English Literature,’ p. 397. 
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‘course of time”’ (‘King John,’i. 1); for it occurs thus in the 
baptismal record: ‘May 26th, 1583, Susanna, daughter of 
‘William Shakespeare.’ Those therefore who knew best 
thought all was en regle. We demur to Collier’s inference that 
the whole proceeding seems to indicate haste and secrecy ; we 
object to De Quincey’s insinuations against, and Thomas 
Campbell’s leers at, the moral character of Shakespeare and 
his wife. It ought to be regarded as a canon of criticism, 
that in the absence of good evidence or trustworthy tradition 
to the contrary, the conduct of men will be level, at least, 
to the standard of morals current at the time, consistent 
with their general character; and that the higher and nobler 
their natures are, the less likely are they to stoop to disgraceful 
sins or to commit flagrant offences against family or social life. 

Here, perhaps as well as anywhere else, we may consider the 
married life of Shakespeare. Where he set up housekeeping 
has not been determined. It is probable that, as his father’s 
agent, he would go into residence in Henley-street, where, 
besides conducting the town business, he may have employed 
his leisure in composing his poems or some of the dramas of 
his early style. Perhaps he took part, even then, in the per- 
formances of the players of Lord Oxford, the Karl of Worcester, 
and the Earl of Essex, who severally, in 1584, visited his 
native town. Towards the close of that year there was added, 
on his behalf, the following entry in the baptismal register of 
the church of the Holy Trinity, Stratford: ‘2nd February, 
‘1584-5, Hamnet and Judith, sonne and daughter to William 
‘ Shakespeare ;’ and shortly thereafter we find him in London 
as an actor, a playwright, and a poet. 

It is commonly assumed that some extraordinary circum- 
stance drove Shakespeare to leave his wife, children, friends, 
and occupation, to take up his abode in a distant place without 
visible means of gaining a livelihood; Sir Thomas Lucy acting 
as the deus ex machiné who ‘forced him both out of his county 
‘and that way of living which he had taken up.’ It is far 
more likely that, prompted by a poet’s sanguine ambition, 
eager to share in the popular applause and exert the influence 
of a dramatist and an actor, he took steps deliberately to get 
a ‘fellowship in a cry of players.’ Into what company was 
he ‘incorporated’? Stowe tells us that ‘comedians and stage 
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‘players being now grown skilful and exquisite actors for all 
‘matters, they were entertained into the service of divers great 
‘lords ; out of which companies there were twelve of the best 
‘chosen, and at the request of Sir Francis Walsingham they 
‘were sworn the Queen’s servants, and were allowed wages and 
‘liveries as grooms of the chamber ; and until this year (1583) 
‘the Queen had no players.’ Of this company James Burbage 
was the leader, and into it, on the demise of Thomas Wilson, 
Shakespeare was elected. It cannot be supposed that the 
successor of that ‘ quick, delicate, refined, extemporal wit,’ was 
a butcher lad, a runaway from fine, imprisonment, and whip- 
ping, as a deer-stealer, whose only known literary effort was a 
doggerel satire of very low cast indeed. A passage from the 
best performance of Sir Henry Taylor, one of his modern 
successors in the culture of the drama, better expresses the 
idea which animated Shakespeare in his migration to London, 
to adopt the stage as a profession. 


*T will not wait upon necessity, 
And leave myself no choice of vantage ground, 
But rather meet the times where best I may, 
And mould and fashion them as best I can.’ 


Having taken office in the playhouse, the current idea is 
that Shakespeare deserted his wife and children, leaving them 
dependants on his father. There we have this scapegrace 
settling down sedulously to work—as an actor and playwright 
—and showing himself diligent in his calling, upright in his 
dealings, handy and expert in what he undertook, and gentte- 
mauly in his conduct in everything, except his suecumbing to 
the fascinations of a dark-eyed and dark-haired woman, who 
excelled in music, and (as Mrs. Jameson delicately puts it) 
‘was one of a class of females who do not always, in losing all 
‘right to our respect, lose also their claim to the admiration 
‘of the sex who wronged them, or the compassion of the 
‘sentler part of their own, who have rejected them ’—one, 
too, who was false, fickle, and known to him to be a traitress 
even to the guilty love he entertained for her, and she had 
feigned for him ; one for whom he endured pangs of agony, the 
pain of shame, the grief of self-reproach, and the terrible 


emotions of jealousy. ‘This is the gist of that romantic chain 
NO. CXXIII. 5 
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of adventure which is supposed to be hidden beneath the 
obscure allusions of the ‘ Sonnets.’ 

This pseudo-romance has not even a gossip’s slanderous 
whisper to support or justify it. Its origin is a misinterpre- 
tation of the poet’s will, and an attempt to solve the mystery 
of the ‘Sonnets’ on the assumption that the life of a dramatic 
poet must of itself have been dramatic. There is absolutely 
no evidence that Anne Hathaway was used otherwise than as 
a leal-hearted husband should treat a deserving wife. We 
have no direct proof that she left Stratford and became resi- 
dent in London; but the wife’s proper domicile is with her 
husband. It is argued that, had they lived together in either 
place—had they, in fact, not separated, on some ground or 
other, there would have been further entries made in birth or 
baptismal registers. This inference is far from being accurate, 
and it does not afford the only explanation possible of the 
smallness of Shakespeare’s family. ‘wo facts disprove its 
correctness. I irst, Shakespeare is known to have strained 
and striven to attain ‘a place of lordship in the country ’— 
heritable property,—and was just on the point of succeeding in 
securing his enrolment among the ‘ gentlemen’ of England, 
when in August, 1596, he lost his only son Hamnet. At this 
time Anne Shakespeare was only forty years of age, and 
might in ordinary circumstances, for eight or ten years there- 
after, have added to the number of the Shakespeares, and so 
perchance have provided a male inheritor of the name and 
property of our poet. As this desirable possibility did not occur, 
it is legitimate to infer that, by some strain of function, or on 
account of some illness, Anne Shakespeare had lost the power 
of motherhood—perhaps became an invalid, whose delicacy 
required nursing care from ‘the gentle Shakespeare,’ whose 
first thought, when he had money to invest, was to buy ‘some 
‘odd yarde land,’ where she would have the chance of health 
as well as the delight of heart derived from breathing her 
native air, ‘at Shottery.’ Shakespeare, by his detractors, is 
not supposed, when he was notable and wealthy, to have lived 
apart from his wife at Stratford ; but had their incompatibility 
been of such a nature as to keep them separate during his 
years of struggle, they would scarcely have come to terms 
only when his outward prosperity made his heirless state more 
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saddening. Second: we know that Anne Shakespeare did not 
act as if she considered herself aggrieved by his conduct. So 
far as appears, she dwelt with him at New Place ; she probably 
raised the monument to his memory we see at Stratford ; 
‘she earnestly desired to be buried in the same grave with 
‘him,’ and on her gravestone the proud inscription, ‘ Anne, 
‘wife of William Shakespeare,’ is duly placed. 

It requires remembrance, too, that Shakespeare’s retirement 
to Stratford took place after the issue of those same ‘ Sonnets’ 
in 1609, in which the poet is supposed to blazon forth his own 
folly and sin, his friend’s treachery, and his wife’s disgrace, 
and to show that he was a shame to his children—two grown- 
up daughters who could feel and know the sorrow of the dis- 
closure, made with his name upon the title of it, to make sure 
of identification ; and yet, with his life before them, and these 
‘ Sonnets’ in their hands, no such medley of iniquity seems to 
have dawned upon the minds of his contemporaries. Though 
gossip is no proof of the truth of an allegation, yet consider- 
ing the special vice of gossipry to intermeddle with family 
affairs, its silence on such a matter is pretty good evidence of 
its unlikelihood. ‘To be famous,’ says G. H. Lewes, ‘and yet 
‘give scandal no morsel for its malignant curiosity, is the 
‘rare lot of only the rarest natures;’ and such surely was 
Shakespeare’s. 

We may be told to remember his will. A great deal has 
been made of his bequest therein of his ‘ second-best bed,’ and 
nothing else, to his wife. Charles Knight has done a good 
deal towards elucidating this point, and in these pages, on 
a previous occasion (‘ British Quarterly Review,’ January, 
1867), something farther was attempted in the same direction. 
While it is on hand now, however, we may note that it con- 
tains no assignments or bequests, except to friends, fellows, 
relatives, dependants, his wife and legitimate children; and 
though we know that the Hathaways are altogether omitted 
from its legatees, no ill feeling was entertained on that 
account between the families, which would scarcely have been 
the case had they thought Anne Shakespeare or themselves 
unhandsomely treated. Anne’s eldest brother, Bartholomew 
Hathaway, who died in 1624, chose Dr. John Hall, Shake- 
speare’s son-in-law, who, through Susanna his wife, inherited 
5 * 
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the chief bulk of the poet’s property, as one of the overseers 
of his will; and we find kindly intercourse between the 
descendants of Shakespeare and the Hathaways till, in the 
end, at the death of Lady Barnard, Shakespeare’s property 
fell into their possession. Were the circumstances of the 
will properly known to us, even the singularities of it might 
be explained. Our impression is that the author of these 
lines— 

‘For death remembered, should be like a mirror 

Who tells us, life’s but breath, to trust it error. 

Pll make my will, then ; and as sick men doe 

Who know the world, seek heaven, but feeling woe 

Grip not at earthly joys, as erst they did. 

Thus ready for the way of life or death 

I wait the sharpest blow.’—‘ Pericles,’ i. 1— 


intending to make ready for the end with all due precaution, 
had given his attorney a general outline, taken in notes from 
his own lips, but that his sickness deepened towards death so 
suddenly, that only the rough scroll or first draught was pre- 
pared, when it became necessary for him to have done with 
this world’s interests. This scroll, therefore, was brought 
and read over to him; the interlinecations appear to be the 
suggestions of the dying poet, and acquire much interest 
when so read, as they exhibit him on his death-bed as charac- 
teristically full of kindly feeling and remembrances even in 
extremis. 

Since Shakespeare, when there were no female performers 
on the stage; when what was called gallantry, but meant 
sexual criminality, was thought boastworthy by the ‘ blood’ of 
the age ; when the drama was gravitating towards pruriency, 
if not impurity of plot, has exhibited so much regard for the 
sacredness of sex, and brought before the eyes and thoughts 
of men, as well as presented to the consciousness of women, 
such subtly-marked and inconceivably charming representa- 
tions of female character as Beatrice, Constance, Cordelia, 
Desdemona, Hermione, Juliet, Perdita, Rosalind, &c., so full of 
the sweet, clear, beautiful dignity of womankind ; women im- 
pressing and impressionable, felicitously refined in their 
affections, cunningly differentiated in their dispositions, and 
earefully discriminated in their personality—these creations 
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ought surely to be not only registered in his favour, but also 
put to the credit of the women with whom he more peculiarly 
mixed. Shakespeare’s women possess, exercise, and know they 
exert every sexual charm ; and yet while they throw forth the 
subtle influence of their ‘dividual being,’ they are intensely 
individual, and glow with all the keen affection of their kind. 
They are never unfeminine, least of all masculine in their 
manifestation of ‘that which is most within them.’ They 
preserve and reserve their rich chastity of soul—like the per- 
fume of a lily—throughout the whole flowerage and grace of 
their beauty, so that, turn them as we may, with what edge 
soever to their co-mates in the drama, they are women to 
men; and, what is far more difficult to delineate by the mere 
power of imagination, women to women, never for a moment 
or in a phrase losing their sexual identity. They are triumphs 
of creativeness, for similars to which we look in vain through 
the whole range of the Elizabethan—of any—drama. Shake- 
speare’s preferential exhibition of women, ‘ native and endued’ 
in gentleness and purity is, we hold, a considerable negative 
to the accusations of lewd love and marital neglect brought 
against him by inference; and we think that, not unjustly, a 
large proportion of the poetry of womanliness contained in his 
dramas may be reflected back, as praise, upon the prime 
models of his women—Mary Arden, his mother, and Anne 
Hathaway, his wife. It is not to be supposed that one who had 
found women so abandoned in themselves and so regardless 
of others, as he is thought to have done, could have given us 
these fine pure models of feminine virtue and purity of prin- 
ciple, seeing that the best of poets, like the most illustrious 
painters and sculptors, must take their models, in some sort, 
‘ from life.’ 

We have spoken of his departure to, but only incidentally 
of his labours in, London. Dovwdall tells us he was ‘ received 
‘into the playhouse as a servitor;’ Aubrey, that he ‘was an 


‘actor in one of the playhouses, and did act exceedingly well ;’ 
Fulman, that ‘ from an actor of plays he became a composer ;’ 
and Ward, that ‘he frequented the plays all his younger time ;’ 
but in his ‘elder days lived at Stratford, and supplied the 
‘stage with two plays every year.’ Rowe states that ‘ he was 
‘received into the company then in being, at first, in a very 
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‘mean rank; but his admirable wit, and the natural turn of 
‘it to the stage, soon distinguished him, if not as an extra- 
‘ordinary actor, yet as an excellent writer;’ Malone, that 
‘there is a stage tradition that his first office in the theatre 
‘ was that of prompter’s attendant ;’ and Dr. Johnson, through 
Cibber (or Shiels), Dr. Newton, Pope, Rowe, Betterton, and 
Sir William Davenant, that ‘his first expedient was to wait at 
‘the door of the playhouse, and hold the horses of those that 
‘had no servants, that they might be ready again after the 
‘performance. .... In time Shakespeare found higher em- 
‘ployment.’ This last story, as Steevens remarks, ‘seems to 
‘want every mark of probability,’ and so, indeed, do the tales 
of Rowe and Malone. He undoubtedly became an actor, but 
probably, like many of his ‘fellows’ and contemporaries— 
Kemp, Lewin, Armin, Field, Taylor, Marlowe, Greene, Lodge, 
Nash, Jonson, &e.—combined the characters of player and 
playwright, experience in the former character supplying a 
practical aid to success in the latter, because fancy was guided 
by knowledge of the necessities of dramatization. And in the 
company of which he had become a member, it was soon seen 
that an acanisition had been made. He meant business, and 
attended to it. The playwrights of the days of the Tudors and 
the Stuarts—like the sophists in ancient Greece—became ob- 
noxious when they became professionals, and merely wrote for 
hire ; selling their genius, and often pawning, by anticipation, 
its products for a mere living, and with no higher aim. 
Shakespeare never thus unmoored himself from practical life, 
and therefore knew how to produce an interesting acting 
drama, true at once to life and thought. 

The ordinary theory of Shakespeare’s early literary con- 
nection with the stage is, that while gaining a livelihood as a 
player, he acted as job-wright at the Blackfriars, redacting 
and vamping up old dramas, of which his ‘ fellows’ held the 
copyright, but which, being stale and somewhat out of date, 
required retouching and repairing, tinkering and patching, 
readaptation, in short. No person really acquainted with 
literature or stage-craft could have thoughtfully framed such 
a hypothesis. Few things are really more difficult than that 
same task of giving a new form to or renewing the vitality of 
an old and outworn production. Like putting a new piece 
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of cloth in an old garment, such a measure runs the risk of 
making the original worse. Neither a bungler nor a novice 
ean wisely be entrusted with such work. Above all things 
else, experience is the one thing needful for literary labour 
of this sort. A thorough acquaintance with stage business, 
a cultured taste, an ingenious, resourceful! mind, up to all 
sorts of expedients, and capable not only of seeing where 
insertions should be made, but where omissions would be 
judicious, as well as @ certain sort of sympathy with the style, 
genius, and felicities of the previous author, are all required 
to make a skilful revisal of such productions. Those who 
have perused with critical care ‘ The Maid’s Tragedy,’ by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and the modern adaptation of it as ‘The 
‘ Bridal,’ made for Macready in 1838, by James Sheridan 
Knowles—or any other of the revival plays of that time—will 
best perceive the force of our remark, and most readily incline 
to embrace the opimion that Shakespeare’s dramatic career 
must rather have been begun by original though immature 
productions. 

If it were possible for us to get nearer the facts, we should, 
in all likelihood, find that much error has been adopted in 
regard to Shakespeare’s literary career, by supposing that he 
did not commence authorship till about 1586. It is far more 
rational to conclude that original manuscripts of his were 
in the hands of the players as a young and promising recruit ; 
and that so long as these were in Mb. as theatrical copy, 
they were submitted to such revision as a better acquaintance 
with the conditions of stage suecess showed to be advisable ; 
and that their growing attractiveness led, in the first instance, 
to their clandestine publication, much to his own disappoint- 
ment, and to the chagrin of those who had made the profit- 
able speculation of incorporating him in their company. 
Critics do not hesitate to consider Christopher Marlowe—who 
was baptized 26th February, 1563-4, exactly two months 
before him—Shakespeare’s precursor and exemplar; Lodge, 
who was but a year older, they credit with having been dis- 
tinguished for his poctical compositions prior to his twentieth 
year; Nash—who, according to J. P. Collier, was three years 
Shakespeare’s junior—is accepted as his ‘ forerunner,’ and as 
one who had earned a right at nineteen to taunt the youth 
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from Stratford, and to flaunt and yvaunt his learning in the 
face of the public; while they assign to Avon’s bard; and the 
world’s ‘first mind at twenty-two, an irksome novitiate of 
several years in the cobbling of old plays, the chiming of 
rhymes, in the scant leisure at his command, after he had 
his ‘parts’ as an actor prepared too, and had attended to 
rehearsals, and the other duties of the theatre. Had this 
been so, it is altogether inconceivable that in the short space 
of five years he should have so eclipsed all other fames, as to 
have become the power in literature which both the sneers 
and the fears of his rivals show that he then was. Shake- 
speare, we believe, entered the lists, in no degree otherwise 
than Green, Peele, Lodge, Marlowe, Nash, &e., as an inde- 
pendent writer, whose capability was proved by substantive 
performances. With them, however, the drama, was a make- 
shift, not a profession. They looked upon their employment 
by the players or the bookseller as derogatory to their im- 
portance. They took from them any pittance they could get, 
for the relief of their ‘ enforced necessities ;’ but they con- 
sidered the charitable doles of those among the nobility and 
gentry, whom they pestered for patronage, as richer rewards 
than the pay of players, or the profits of publication. Shakes- 
peare took a different view of the matter, and made that a 
business which they used only as a passing resource from 
pressing impecuniosity. He had been trained up among 
business activities, and knew the value of continued industry 
and well-directed effort. He set to his work as work, and 
learned to rejoice in the growth into life of his creative 
fancies. Working thus lovingly at and upon his plays, and 
having before his mind, from his experience as an actor, the 
conditions of stage-play, his plastic genius provided for his 
‘fellows’ taking dramas, suited to their stage, their company, 
their audiences, and the times; hence he was popular with 
all, and had no need to pen painful platitudes about poverty 
to patrons, or point his ‘ dedicatory lines’ with polished lies. 
Nor had he any cause either to fling scorn in the teeth of 
those ‘who speak from our mouths,’ those antics garnished 
in our colours, ‘painted monsters,’ or to flout the public as 
ignorant, foolish, and tasteless. He charmed history and 
life into a vital drama; his subtle faculty passed at once, by 
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the intuition of genius, through life’s facts and phenomena, 
to the feelings they evoked, or the truths they implied. 
Down to the very roots of the characters he conceived, he went, 
and took interior possession of these, and then he knew 
them, felt with them, could reproduce them, and they stood 
forth as realities. He rejoices and weeps, loves and adores 
with them, thrills with their passions, and dulls with their 
dismal distress; he is heart and soul in them, and therefore 
they live before us. It excited the jealousy of the learned 
cireles that he should be ‘famoused for an arch playmaking 
‘ poet,’ who set himself to it sedulously, not as an off-hand 
‘veine to finger crowns,’ but with distinct purpose to work 
to good issues the talent he possessed—degrading genius as 
a drudge, a tradesman, ‘an absolute Johannes Fuactotum !’ 
But the highest genius is ever most business-like —take 
Goethe, Humboldt, Wordsworth, Grote, Dickens, as modern 
instances. The patient experience which regulated his prac- 
tice made him master of much of the art of representation 
that was unknown to his competitors ; hence his dramas will 
not be merely read, they insist on envisionment and passionate 
being. In the fine automatic activity of his intellectual work- 
shop, he selected the fit from the unfit, assimilated that, and 
threw it into song—thought became melody. Shakespeare is 
‘the crown of all phenomena’ by the inborn greatness of his 
intellect, the width of his moral sympathies, the variety and 
versatility of his heart, and the manner in which he kept 
himself high-poised above all that he wrote in confident self- 
mastery. His supreme originality arose from the realistic 
habit of his mind, the powerful dramatic objectivity of his 
intellect ; and the prudence of his life was, we believe, greatly 
due to this capacity of grasping firmly all possibilities, and 
regarding them as developed into their results. 

Theatrical life was then, as now, somewhat ‘ Bohemian.’ 
The playhouse gathered about it broken-down and outcast 
university men—the wrack and débris of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; men freshly home from the wars, and only in the sad 
sense ‘ soldiers of fortune,’ with not a few who wore slashed 
doublets, and carried swords cavalierly, who had never sniffed 
the wind of a battle, though they had taken share in many a 
brawl; gulls from the country, and coney-catchers from the 
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town ; debauchées and usurers ; roystering lords and loitering 
clowns; supernumeraries, and much demirep baggage. Its 
general hangers-on displayed a good deal of ‘blackguardism 
‘dashed with genius’—among whom living from hand to mouth 
was the rule—reputable livmg considerably the exception. 
Coming, as Shakespeare did, in early life, into this whirligig 
of disreputables, one may note it as an indubitable fact that 
he was, though in it, not of it, was never subdued by it, held 
himself aloof irom and superior to it, and yet won the admi- 
ration and regard of many of those of whose mode of life 
his was a serious censure. 

The rise of the purely English drama, as different from 
miracle-plays and moralities, may be fixed approximately 
about 1560. Nearly a quarter of a century had been spent 
in fashioning a form of verse suitable for the proper expres- 
sion of thought and feeling, refined and scholarly enough to 
be poetic, yet sufficiently familiar, without being vulgar, to 
be plain to the people. The ‘ university pens’ who prided 
themselves on their acquaintance with and imitation of class- 
ical models, congratulated each other upon the conventional 
success with which they incorporated the grace of Greek and 
the resonance of Latin with the strong sensuousness of our 
Saxon speech. ‘Ink-horn terms’ became the rage, and 
‘euphuism’ the fashion. Unlucky would it have been for the 
language of our land had they been most influential in mould- 
ing the speech of the British Isles. Fortunately it was ordained 
otherwise. A keen spirit, all alive with the vigour of an 
active frame, aglow with the fine fresh passionateness of youth, 
and stirred with the vital enthusiasm of an intellect cultured 
enough to comprehend the master-thoughts of the genius of 
the past, yet not so cloistered and scholastic as to contemn 
the multitudinous throngings and throbbings of the living 
human heart, appeared at the very hour of need, and made 
our literature incisive and accurate—a worthy and workable 
compound of the concrete language of daily life, the abstract 
niceties of the philosopher and the melody of the poet—thus 
providing for our race a speech so businesslike and prosaic as 
fitly to express the commonest every-day concerns, and yet 
so radiant and sinuous that in it the most potent poet may 
give his thoughts the glow and flow of an immortal grace. 
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Shakespeare had joined the company who, in 1574, built 
the Blackfriars theatre, and were incorporated in 1583 as the 
Queen’s players, we think in the winter of 1585, and, by his 
devotion to his art and his success in it, soon excited the envy 
of his rivals, who bethought themselves of the age-old plan 
of sneering criticism, as the best mode of ‘whistling him down 
‘the wind.’ He had his way to make, and was determined to 
make it. They were afraid he would outstrip them in the 
attainment of popularity—which meant both fame and gain. 
He became too influential to be despised, but had not his re- 
putation seasoned enough to deter them from striving to speak 
with scorn of him. They would take up a reproach against 
him. He was not what is technically called a scholar. The 
University had not capped him. They were men who had 
claims to literary merit. But what title could he show toa 
place in letters ? Thomas Nash, who had taken his degree of 


B.A. in 1586, after a brief journey in Italy, became the boon ~ 


companion of some of the free-living men of the day. Among 
these, at that time, Robert Green, who had graduated B.A. 
in 1578, M.A. in 1583, at Cambridge, and was incorporated 
ad cundem at Oxford, in 1588, was about to issue ‘ Menaphon. 
‘Camilla’s Alarum to slumbering Euphues ’—probably printed 
in 1587, but certainly published in 1589; and he invited 
Nash to prefix to this work ‘An Epistle to the ‘ Gentlemen 


-* Students of the two Universities.’ In this Nash refers to 


‘A sort of shifting companions, that runne through every art and thrive 
by none, who leave the trade of Noverint, whereto they were born, 
and busie themselves with the endeavors of Arte that could scarcely 
Latinize their neck-verse, if they should have neede; yet English 
‘Seneca,’* read by candle-light, yields many good sentences as ‘Blood is 
‘a Beggar,’ and so forth; and if you entreat him faire in a frostic morning, 
he will afford you whole ‘Hamlets’|—I should say handfuls of tragical 
speeches.’ 


* «Seneca, his Tenne Tragedies translated into English,’ were issued by 
Richard Jones and John Charlewood, in 1581. 

+ This rhetorical artifice of uttering with apparent inadvertence a word 
meant to be particularly emphatic, gives persenality to the allusion. No other 
‘Hamlet’ than that of Skakespeare is known. It is only supposed that Kyd 
wrote one, Onur earliest known issue of ‘ Hamlet’ belongs to 1603, reproduced 
in an enlarged and revised form, in 1604 ; but we know that it was performed by 
Shakespeare’s company in 1594. Lodge alludes to it in 1596, and Gabriel 
Harvey notes it as Shakespeare’s in 1598, It is alluded to in Field’s ‘ Amends 
for Fair Ladies,’ 15¢9, and in ‘Dekhar’s Satiromastix,’ 1662. There has lately 
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In the same vein he speaks of ‘the servile imitations of vaine- 
‘glorious tragedians, . . . the alchymists of eloquence who, 
‘ mounted on the stage of arrogance, think to outbrave better 
‘pens with the swelling bombast of bragging blank-verse.’ In 
‘The Anatomie of Absurditie,’ 1589, this style of attack is 
pressed home; speaking, ‘as one that dooth partake some 
‘ parts of a scholar,’ of some poets not university-bred, Nash 
says :— 

‘What will they not fain for gain? THence come our babbling ballets 
and our new-found songs and sonnets which every red-nose fiddler hath 
at his fingers’ end, and every ignorant all-knight breath forth over the 
pot, as soon as his braine waxeth hot... ... Were it that the infamy 
of their ignorance did redound only upon themselves, I should be content 
to apply my speech otherwise than to their Apuleyan eares; but sith they 
obtain the name of our English Pocts, and thereby make men think 
more basely of the wits of the country, I cannot but turn them out of 
their counterfeit livery... .. They make poetry an occupation, lying 
is their living, and fables are their movables. . . . It makes the learned 
sort to be silent whereas they see unlearned sots so insolent..... 
They contemn arts as unprofitable, contenting themselves with a little 
country grammar knowledge, Godwote. .... These rude rithmours 
with their jarring verse, alienate all men’s minds from delighting in num- 
bers excellence, which they have so defaced that we may well exclaim 
with the poct, Quantwm mutatis ab illo.’ 


Again, in an ‘ Address to the Gentlemen Readers’ of 
Greene’s ‘ Perimedes, the Blacke-smith,’ 1588, Greene him- 
self has a side-stroke at some author who was, it seemed, 
about to upset classicalism, and give a new turn to the drama. 
Somebody ‘ had it in derision, for that ‘ he” could not make 
‘ “his” verses jet upon the stage in tragical buskins,’ and 
thereupon he says :— 

‘Tf there be any in England that set the end of Scollerisme in an Eng- 
lish blank-verse, I think either it is the humour of a novice that tickles 


them with self-love, or to [o] much frequenting the hot-house (to use the 
Germane proverbe) hath swet out all the greatest part of their wits, which 


been discovered a German adaptation of this play, performed in 1626, but bear- 
ing evidence that it was composed about 1589. In Albert Cohn’s ‘Shakespeare 
in Germany,’ 1865, a full, account of it, and a translation, are given. ‘Two 
Dissertations on Hamlet,’ by Dr, R. G. Latham, 1872, contain valuable infor- 
mation on this interesting topic. See also ‘The Devonshire Hamlets,’ 1603 
and 1604, Introduction by 8. Timmins, Esq. Of the undoubtedly Shakespearean 
‘Hamlet’ we have differing texts, dating 1603, 1604, 1605, 1607 (2), 1609, 1611, 
1623, and 1632. ‘Hamlet’ was, therefore, in all likelihood, one of Shakespeare’s 
earliest, as it seems to have been his favourite tragedy. 
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" wastes gradatim, as the Italians say, poco « poco. IfI speak darkly, 
gentlemen, and offend with this digression, I crave pardon.’ 


If we examine these passages we find that they refer— 
though the plural is used conveniently as a cloak to the 
personality of the criticism—to a rival who has had only a 
country grammar-school cducation, and had not been trained 
at the University, who was making poetry an ‘ occupation’ so 
successfully as to be gaining rank as an English poet, and had 
become so popular that the former favourites of the public 
were falling in estimation. Ie pursued his course, not secun- 
dum artem, in the technical sense, but, under the impulse of a 
natural genius and turn for the stage, laboured at his plays 
with a business-like industry ‘for gain.’ He was spendthrift 
neither of his wit nor his reputation, though a prolific writer 
and a general favourite. So Marlowe found him to be when 
he, having taken his degree of M.A. in 1587, put, in that same 
year, his ‘ Tamburlaine the Great’ upon the stage, saying, in 
his prologue to that play— 

‘From jigging veins of rhyming mother-wits, 

And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay, 

We'll lead you,’ &e. 
But the unmerited abuse of envious rivals excites, as a re- 
action, the pleasing praise of friends. We now turn to the 
silver lining of the cloud: After his return from a visit to 
England, in 1589, Edmund Spenser wrote his ‘Colin Clout’s 
‘Come Home Again,’ and sent it to London for publication, 
27th December, 1591, though it was not actually issued till 
1595. In this poem Spenser characterizes the poets who 
were held in highest esteem during his stay among the wits of 
the metropolis. Of one he says, with a fine reference to the 
-onomatopwia in his name— 

‘And there, though last not least, is Aétion, 

A gentler shepherd may nowhere be found, 

Whose Muse—full of high thoughts’ invention 

Doth, like himself, heroically sound. 

This rectification of the date of the composition of that 
poem proves that Spenser, in 1589, knew the merit and power 
of Shakespeare, and decides the dispute about who is meant 
in ‘The Tears of the Muses,’ published in 1591, but written 
while Nash, Greene, Marlowe, and others, were urging objec- 
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tion to (and, as we shall see, Spenser’s friend, and their foe, 
Gabriel Harvey, was encouraging and defending) ‘Our Pleasant 
‘Willy,’ to whom Thalia was indebted for— 


‘Fine Counterfeisance, and unhurtful Sport, 
Delight and Laughter, decked in seemly sort.’ 


To the same effect, as proving Shakespeare’s known poeti- 
cal power, we may note that Richard Carew, of Antony, 
esquire, in a tract addressed to William Camden, then Head 
Master of Westminster School, on the ‘Excellency of the 
‘English Tongue,’ when suggesting (1590) by what substi- 
tutes the Latin classics might ‘be lively and exactly re- 
‘presented’ in our language, remarks—‘ Would you read 
‘* Virgil?” take the Earl of Surrey; ‘ Catullus ?” Shake- 
‘ speare.’ 

Gabriel Harvey, who held up ‘Nash’ as ‘the ape of Greene, 
‘Greene the ape of Euphues, Euphues the ape of Envie,’ and 
all as ‘the three great mammets of the presse,’ in 1592 issued 
‘four letters and certain sonnets especially touching Robert 
‘Greene and other parties by him abused, but incidentally of 
‘diverse excellent persons and some matters of note.’ In letter 
third, referring to one of these ‘excellent persons,’ he says— 


‘I speak to a poet. . .. . Good sweet Oratour, be a deuine poet 
indeede ; and vse heavenly eloquence indeede; and employ thy golden 
talent with amounting vsance indeede ; and with heroicall cantoes honour 
right virtue, and braue valour indeede; as noble Sir Philip Sidney and 
gentle Maister Spencer haue done with immortall fame: and I will bestow 
more compliments of rare amplifications vpon thee than ever any bestowed 
vpon them; or this tongue euer affoorded; or any Aretinish Mountaine 
of huge exaggerations can bring foorth. Right artificiality (whereat I 
once aimed to the uttermost power of my slender capacity) is not mad- 
brained, or ridiculous, or absurd, or blasphemous, or monstrous; but 
deepe-conceited, but pleasurable, but delicate, but exquisite, but gracious, 
but admirable; . .. . I dare not name the honorabler sonnes and nobler 
daughters of the sweetest and divinest Muses that ever sang in English or 
other language, for feare of suspition of that, which I abhorre ; and their 
owne most delectable and delicious exercises (the fine handy-worke of 
excellent nature, and excellenter arte combined) speake incomparably 
more than I am able briefly to insinuate. Gentle minds and flourishing 
wittes were infinitely to blame, if they should not also, for curious imita- 
tion, propose unto themselves such faire types of refined and engraced 
eloquence. The right noovice of pregnante and aspiring conceit wil not 
ouerskippe any precious gemme of invention, or any beautifull floure of 
elocution that may richly adorne or gallantly bedecke the trimme garland 
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2, | of his budding stile. I speak generally to every springing wit, but more 


it 


especially to a few, and at this instante singularly to one whom I salute 
with a hundred blessings, and entreate, with as many prayers, to loue 
them that loue all good wittes, and hate none, but the Deuill and his 
incarnate impes notoriously professed.’ 


If we want to discover who this poet was, we only require to 
turn to Greene’s ‘Groatsworth of Wit bought with a Million 
‘of Repentance.’ Greene died 3rd September, 1592. On his 


|" death-bed he wrote a striking and impressive address to his 


comrade dramatists, in which he complains of being forsaken 
by the players, though he had often made them his debtors by 
his efforts, because they did not then require to accept the 
hasty products of his pen, as they were now by another better 
served. Exhorting Nash, Marlowe, Lodge, and Peele to be 
warned by his experience, he says— 


‘Yes, trust them not; for there is an upstart Crow beautified with our 
feathers, that, with his “ Tygre’s heart wrapt in a player’s hide,” supposes 
hee is as well able to bombast out a blanke verse as the best of you; and, 
beeing an absolute Johannes Factotum, i is, in his owne conceyt, the onley 
Shake-Scene in a Countrey.’* 


When this work was published the style of arraignment 
attempted offended Shakespeare, and he called the responsible 
editor, Henry Chettle, to account for the share he had had in 
the transaction ; for some accused him of palming off a work 
of his own as Greene’s. In his ‘ Kinde Hart’s Dream,’ issued 


* Almost every word in Greene’s warning is significant. ‘ Upstart Crow’ is a 
recoil from Spenser's ‘ Aétion,’ caglet ; ‘His Tygre’s heart,’ &c., is a parody ona 
line in Henry VL., pt. iii. act i. se. 4; ‘an absolute Johannes Factotum ’ carries 
us back to Nash's ‘ shifting companions that run through every art and thrive 
by none;’ . .,. ‘who make poetry an occupation.’ Shake-scene is half a hint 
and half a pun, but it serves to clinch the personal applicability to Shakespeare, 
who had indeed done much to skake the scene of Greene’s triumphs. +‘ Beauti- 
fied with our feathers’ has always been regarded as alluding to Shakespeare’s 
use of many of Marlowe’s phrases in ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ of Lodge’s 
‘Rosalynde,’ in ‘As You Like It,’ and of Greene's ‘ Pandosto,’ in ‘ The Winter's 
Tale.’ It has now to be noticed that Shakespeare specifically marked out this 
phrase for reprobation. This he did by introducing it in the address to the 
letter which Hamlet sends ‘to the Celestial and my soul’s idol, the most beauti- 


tied Ophelia,’ on which Polonius remarks, musingly, ‘ That’s a vile phrase, a vile 


phrase ; beautified is a vile phrase.’ Shakespeare uses this very word in his early 
play of the ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ iv.1. ‘Seeing you are beautified with 
goodly shape.’ It was employed by Bacon and all the best writers of the age. 
In the 1603 ‘ Hamlet’ the word used is beautiful, and it elicits no remark. The 
term appears, therefore, to be purposely introduced that it may be thus st’gma- 
tized. 
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about three months thereafter, Chettle earnestly asserts it to 
be ‘all Greene’s, not mine,’ while admitting that he re-wrote 
it, omitting much, adding nothing; and he thus apologised 
to Shakespeare, while scorning Marlowe :— 

‘With neither of them that take offence was I acquainted, and with 
one of them I care not if I never be ; the other, whome at that time I did 
not so much spare as now I wish I had, for that as I have moderated the 
heate of living writers, and might have usede mine owne discretion 
(especially in such a case), the author being dead, that I did not, I am as 
sorry as if the originall fault had beene my fault, because myselfe have 
seene his demeanor no lesse civill than hee excelent in the quality he 
professes; besides, divers of worship have reported his uprightness of 
dealing, which argues his honesty, and his facetious grace in writing, 
which approves his art.’ 

After this apology we shall not part with Chettle in ill-humour ; 
nay, we shall call him to give evidence of Shakespeare’s 
early singing as well as his patriotism. The lines in which 
Chettle, in his ‘England’s Mourning Garment,’ published 
prior to June, 1603, refers to Shakespeare, are well known— 
‘Nor doth the silver-tongued Melicert 
Drop from his hurried Muse one sable teare 
To mourne her deathe that graced his desert 
And to his lays opened her royal eare ; 
Shepherd, remember our Elizabeth, 
And sing her rape done by that Tarquin—Death.’ 


But the following passage in the prose portion of the 
pamphlet has not attracted due attention. Thenot, ad- 
dressing Colin, who here represents Chettle, says—‘ Thou 
‘that hast heard the songs of that warlike poet Philisides, good 
‘Meloebe, and smooth-tongued Melicert, tell us what thou 
‘hast observed in these lays?’ ... . ‘touching those acci- 
‘dents’ about the Armada, of which they had just been 
speaking. As we interpret this passage, Chettle had ‘heard’ 
patriotic anti-Armada songs by Sir Philip Sidney. Thomas 
Watson, author of ‘ Meloebeus,’ and Shakespeare, whom he 
designates Melicert in the lines above quoted. These poems 
would probably be produced between 1586 and 1588. 
Shakespeare himself, however, seems to have thought that 
he had now earned a right to be heard in his own behalf, and 
with a very dignified but very palpable rebuke he presented to 
the cavillers at his scholarship and the contemners of his art 
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a classical poem entitled ‘Venus and Adonis,’ 1593: and 
bearing the following apt motto from Ovid’s fifteenth elegy, 
addressed ‘ Ad invidos, quod fama poetarum sit perennis :’— 
‘Vilia miretur vulgus; mihi flavus Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua.’ 

This was followed, in 1594, by his ‘Lucrece,’ and he was 
thenceforth made free of the Guild of Letters.* 

These poems rose into instant popularity. Several editions 
of both were required in his lifetime. Nash had got into sad 
straits by this time, and he, as well as Lodge, had retired 
from dramatic life. Peele had become very disreputable. Ben 
Johnson soon afterwards appeared to do fight for classicality, 
but Shakespeare had moulded the stage-play into an exposi- 
tion of the inter-action of character and events, and made the 
development of individual life its crowning glory. Among his 
competitors he had none to fear. Acknowledgments pour in 
upon him on all sides unsought. 

The publication of his dramas begins immediately after this 
poetical assertion of his right to recognition among the best 
practisers of ‘the learned’s task.’ ‘ The Taming of the Shrew,’ 
1594, 1597 ; ‘ Henry VI.,’ Part ii., 1594, 1600, 1616; ‘ Titus 
‘Andronicus,’ entered at Stationers’ Hall, 1593, published 
1594, 1600, 1611; ‘Henry VI.,’ Part iii., 1595, 1616; 
‘Richard IT.,’ 1597, 1598, 1608, 1615; ‘ Richard III.,’ 1597, 
1598, 1602, 1612; ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 1597, 1599, 1600, 1609; 
‘Love’s Labour Lost,’ 1598 (newly corrected and augmented) ; 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ entered at Stationers’ Hall, 1598; 
‘Henry IY.,’ Part i., 1598, 1599, 1604, 1608, 1613; and so 
on. This array of facts shows us who was chiefly in the mind 
of Charles Fitzgeffray when he exclaims :— 


*O you the quaint Tragedians of our times, 
Whose statelie shanks, embuskined by the Muses, 
Draw all the world to wonder at your rhymes, 
Whose sad Melpomene robs Euripides, 
And wins the palm and prize from Sophocles, 
While Poe and Seine are sicke to thinke upon 
Howe Thames doth ebbe and flowe pure Helicon: 


* In ‘Shakespeare’s Centurie of Prayse,’ by C. M. Ingleby, LL.D., an accu- 
rite and pretty full ‘history of opinion on Shakespeare and his works’ has been 
collected, collated, and systematically arranged, with critical elucidations of 
great value. See also his ‘ Shakespearc-allusion Books,’ Part 1: for the new 
Shakespeare Society, 
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‘Who at your pleasure drawe or else let downe 
The floud hatches of all spectators’ eies ; 
Whose full-brained temples, deckt with laurell crowne 
Ore worlds of harts with words doe tirannize, 
To whom all Theaters sing plaudities; 
While you with golden chains of well-tuned songes 
Linke all men’s ears and teares unto your tongues. 


‘Cease to eternize in your marble verse 
The fals of fortune-tossed Venerists, 
And strain your Tragick Muses to rehearse 
The high exploits of Jove-born Martialists,’ &e.* 


As, in these verses, the writer adapts Shakespeare’s line— 
p p 


‘For tears to stop the flood-gates of her eyes,’ 

‘I. Henry IV.’ ii. 4— 
and seems to refer to ‘Love's Labours Lost,’ ‘ Venus and 
‘Adonis,’ and ‘ Luerece,’ the allusion is made all the more 
probable and personal. In 1598 there appeared, at London, 
‘Alba, the Moneth’s Minde of a Melancholy Lover,’ by 
Riobert] Tfofte). In the third part of this poem the author 
Bays 

‘« Tove’s Labour Lost.” I once did see a play 
Yeleped so, so-called to my paine, 
Which I to heare to my small joye did staye— 
Giving attendance on my froward dame, 
My misgiving minde presaging to me ill; 
Yet was I drawn to sce it, ’gainst my will. 


‘This play, no play but plague was unto me, 
For there I lost the love I liked most, 

And what to others sce meda jest to be, 

I, that in earnest found, unto my coste, 

To every one, save me, ‘twas comicall, 
Whilst tragick-like to me it did befall.’ 


Shakespeare was thirty-four years of age in 1598, and had 
then been for about twelve years connected with the theatre. 
How he had laboured in his vocation is told us in a small 
work, ‘Palladis Tamia: Wit’s Treasury,’ being the second 


part of ‘Wit's Commonwealth,’ by Francis Meres, M.A., of 
‘both universities. He is therein spoken of as one by whom — 


‘the English is mightily enriched and gorgeouslie invested in 


* «Sir Francis Drake, his Honourable Life’s Commendation, and his Tragical 
Death’s Lamentatior.’ 159¢. 
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‘rare ornaments and resplendent (h)abiliments,’ so that ‘ the 
‘Muses would speake with Shakespeare’s fine-filed phrases if 
‘they would speake English.’ ‘The sweete, wittie soul of 
‘Ovid lives in mellifluous and honey-tongued Shakespeare ; 
‘witness his ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,” his ‘‘ Luerece,” his sugred 
‘sonnets among his private friends,’ &e. He places him 
among the best ‘lyrick poets, writers of “satire,” ‘ elegy,” 
‘and “pastoral” poetry;’ and avers that ‘as Plautus and 
‘Seneca are accounted the best for comedy and tragedy 
‘among the Latins, so Shakespeare, among the English, is 
‘the most excellent in both kinds for the stage ’—in witness 
whereof he names as specimens of his dramas six of each 
sort, viz. (in addition to those previously noted as published), 
‘Gentlemen of Verona,’ the ‘Comedy of Errors,’ ‘ Love’s 
‘Labours Lost,’ ‘Love's Labour Won’ (an early form of 
‘All’s Well that Ends Well’), ‘The Tempest,’ ‘The Taming of 
the Shrew’ (or a lost play ?), ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ ‘Richard III.,’ ‘Henry IV.,’ ‘ King 
‘John,’ ‘Titus Andronicus,’ and ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ As 
‘Henry VI.’ consists of three parts, and Meres has not 
mentioned ‘ Pericles,’ we have in all, at least, sixteen plays, 
two poems, some sonnets, an elegy and a satire seemingly 
lost, as well as probably several lyrics—one of the latter, it 
may be, that poem on ‘The Armada,’ of which Chettle had 
heard. Well might Richard Barnefield, in 1598, write in 
these terms :— 
‘And Shakespeare, thou whose honey flowing veine 
(Pleasing the world), thy praises doth obtain, 
Whose Venus and whose Lucrece (sweete and chast) 
Thy name in I'ame’s immortal book hath plac’t, 
Live ever you, at least in ame, live ever: 
Well may the bodye dye, but Fame dies never.’ 


And there can be little doubt that John Weever, in his 
‘Epigrams,’ composed in 1597, though published only in 
159), expressed the general current of thought in his lines :— 


‘Ad Gulielmum Shakespeare. 


‘ Honie-tongu’d Shakespeare ! when I saw thine issue, 
I swore Apollo got them and none other, 
Their rosie-tainted features cloth’d in tissue, 
Some heaven-born Goddesse said to be their mother: 
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Rose-cheekt Adonis with his amber tresses, 
Faire fire-hot Venus charming him to love her ; 
Chaste Lucretia, virgine-like her dresses, 
Proude, lust-strong Tarquin seeking still to prove her, 
Romeo, Richard, more—whose names I know not, 
Their sugred tongues, and power-attractive beauty, 
Say they are Saints, although that S[ain]ts they shew not 
For thousands vowes to them subjective dutie: 
They burn in love, thy children Shakespeare, het the[m], 
Go, wofo] thy Muse, more Nymphish-brood beget them.’ 

We have thus far traced the literary life of Shakespeare till 
he had acquired the highest position among his compeers in 
his own sphere—for Spenser walked in a magic circle all his 
own. We have now but briefly to trace the external success 
which attended his efforts up to this point. Between 1583 
and 1586 he had been received into the Blackfriars company 
as an actor on the influential consideration that he ‘was a 
‘country author passing at a moral.’ These actors were 
‘allowed wages and liveries as grooms of the chamber ’—in 
such a livery Shakespeare’s bust at Stratford even now pre- 
sents him. Besides this, he had his share of the receipts 
of the ‘house’ as an actor, and his author’s fees and 
perquisites ; he had also probably a share in the ‘ playing 
‘apparel’ and ‘ properties’ of the theatre; he soon came to 
‘bee taken for a substantiall man,’ who might say, ‘So Iam, 
‘where I dwell, reputed able at my proper cost to build—a 
‘windmill!’ So successful was this company, that while they 
used the Blackfriars as a winter theatre, they in 1594 erected 
the Globe asa summer one. In that same year they had the 
honour of playing before their royal mistress on two separate 
occasions ; and we have seen, as he was accused of ‘ poetising 
‘for gain,’ that Shakespeare was probably making the drama 
profitable. His own success had been so secured that he 
brought his brother Edmund to share in his prosperity—as 
we suppose, to represent, under his instruction, the female 
characters in his plays. While Edmund was, as a lad of 
sixteen, being trained in London, Shakespeare’s son Hamnet, 
a boy of eleven and a half, was probably having the run of 
his grandfather’s fields, and was there seized with some ail- 
ment of which he died. He was buried 11th August, 1596, 
and there is surely a personal sigh for him in these lines :— 
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‘ My heart, sweet boy, shall be thy sepulchre, 

For from my heart thine image ne’er shall go, 

My sighing heart shall be thy funeral bell; 

And so obsequious will thy father be, 

Sad for the loss of thec, having no wore.’— 

‘II. Henry VI.’ ii. 5. 
In the summer of this grievous year he had busied himself in 
securing for his father the gratification of the long-entertained 
wish—that he should bear ‘a shield or cote of armes,’ and 
be written among the gentlemen of England. This on 20th 
October he obtained, selecting as the motto of that blazon 
which his father should display and he should inherit, the 
words ‘ Nor sanz droict’—Not without right. Objection was 
probably raised by some who still envied the successful player 
and playwright, and in 1599 the grant, first tricked by Cooke, 
was ratified by Dethick and Camden. About Eastertide, 
1597, William Shakespeare became the purchaser of New 
Place, the best house at the time in Stratford. The property 
is described as consisting of ‘one messuage, two barns, and 
‘two gardens, with the appurtenances.’ It had been the 
residence of the Cloptons, of William Bott, to whom his father 
succeeded as councillor, and of William Underhill, of Idlecote. 
This he repaired and modelled to suit himself; and now he 
had attained the position in which he was able to write him- 
self ‘ William Shakespeare, of Stratford-upon-Avon, gentle- 
man;’ and claim enrolment doubly among the notable in 
that Warwick (as Drayton sings), 
‘ Above her neighbouring shires which always bore her head, 
Which so brave spirits hast bred.’ 


He had now attained literary renown and personal success. 
His dramas influenced the minds not only of England’s thinkers 
but of England’s people; by his poems he had gained rank in 

‘The golden brood of great Apollo’s wit.’ 


He was the sovereign spirit of letters—noble in intellect and 
notable alike by work and for worth. By prudence, industry, 
and business capacity, well used, he had acquired the house 
which to his boyish ambition, as he passed to school per- 
haps, appeared ‘the palace of pleasure.’ His name’s heir 
and his heart’s hope had indeed been reft from- him; but to 
him there were left a father’s pride in him, a mother’s joy for 
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him, a wife’s love to him, his children’s clinging affection, 
his friends’ consideration, his sovereign’s favour, the people’s 
admiration, and, at thirty-five, what a hope of future fame! 
A fame,— 
‘To make him much cutlive a gilded tomb, 
And to be praised of ages yet to be.’ 

Like a mountain, whose lower portions have been swathed in 
mists and mauntled in clouds, on which forests grow, and in 
whose recesses there are caverns of wonder, he has been to us. 
We have endeavoured to attain some knowledge of those parts 
which lie nearest to the base, but we have not been able to 
ascend among those crags and peaks which, clad here with 
verdure, there with snow, lift up their stupendous masses into 
the sunshine of the sky, and become glorious with all trium- 
phant splendour on their brows. If we have succeeded in 
tracing the early part of Shakespeare’s life inthe midst of the 
shadows and darkness of the literature of his biography, so as 
to clear up some of the uncertainties of it, we may leave our 
readers to explore it when the goodly glittering East settles 
in the glory of eternal summer on his head. 


Arr. WI.—The Future of the English Universities. 
(1.) Iteport of the Commissioners appointed to Inquire into the 
Property and Income of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 

bridge. Three volumes. 1874. 

(2.) Correspondence with the Universities’ Commission, together 

with a Reprint of a Letter addressed to the Right Hon, S. H. 
Walpole, M.P., and A. T. B. Beresford Hope, MP. By 
Rey. Rozert Puetrs, D.D., Master of Sidney Sussex 
College. Cambridge: Macmillan. 1873. 
Cambridge University and College Reform. By Wi1am 
Rann Keynepy, B.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. Macmillan. 1870. 

(4.) The Tinure of Fellowships, considered especially with refer- 

ence to Colleye Tutors and Lecturers. By the Rev. H. A. 
Morean, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College. Cam- 
bridge: Rivingtons. 1871. 
Tue Commission appointed by the late Government to inquire 
into an1 report upcn the revenues of the Universities and the 
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colleges of Oxford and Cambridge has revealed the astounding 
fact that the gross annual income received by these corpora- 
tions now exceeds three quarters of a million. Drawn as it is 
for the most part from extensive landed estates in almost 
every county in England,* this vast rent-roll is still capable 
of almost indefinite increase, and, in fact, of late years, it 
has increased enormously. Where is it to stop, and what 
may it not amount to half a century hence? We have said 
that the present aggregate income is an ‘astounding fact,’ 
without any desire to write ‘sensationally ;’ and, in sober 
truth, the real wonder is that such an announcement seems 
to excite so little public interest. The public, it is evident, do 
not care very much about the Universities, except, perhaps, 
in so far as they furnish daily accounts of the athletic feats 
performed there, and provide them with the spectacle of an 
annual boat-race on the Thames. But this very indifference, 
while it has long been tacitly relied upon by the University 
authorities as the best security against unwelcome reform, is 
in itself significant of its real necessity. It shows how little 
influence is exercised by these schools of learning over the 
mind or the thought of the age, compared with both the duty 
imposed upon and the means possessed by them of doing so. 
No one, of course, denies that the Universities have performed, 
and do perform, much good service, socially it may be, even 
more than intellectually. But, to take no lower view of their 
usefulness than that they educate upright and honourable 
men in an age but too sympathetic with fraud and dishonesty 
—that a gentlemanly courtesy to all, ready conversational 
powers, self-respect, consideration towards others, and a 
general humanizing effect on the morals of the age, are 
undoubtedly produced by their influence, they still seem to 
fall far short of the part they ought to take, and were intended 
to take, in forming the mind of the nation. The fact must 
be admitted that, in all great and long-contested political 
reforms, the Universities have invariably been on the losing 
side, and have never shown themselves in advance of the age. 


* The estimated acreage of the estates of both Universities and the colleges 
is very little under 320,000 (‘ Report,’ vol. i. p. 26). But there is also a very 
large property in tithes, houses, rent-charges, and stocks, The total income of 
both Universities and all the colleges in 1871, including trust moneys held for 
specific purposes, is given as £754,405 (vol. i. p. 29). 
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Exclusive Church corporations as they have long been, and 
as they evidently still desire to remain, they have, perhaps 
for that very reason, ceased to be the leaders of public 
opinion in any political movement, and thus they have, in a 
sense, almost dropped out of notice. Who ever talks about 
the Universities, except perhaps in connection with a boat- 
race ? or who ever hears the subject of university education 
mooted in general society ? Or why, out of a nation of more 
than twenty million inhabitants, is such a mere handful of 
students as something over fous thousand at any time resident 
to compete for the honours and the emoluments which these 
two ancient universities have to bestow? Something must 
be wrong; some more general appreciation of a university 
education seems wanted; more work should be got out of 
such revenues, and not only out of, but for them. Sinecurists 
must go, and paid workers must step in. We hold that this 
great principle is nationally of such vast importance, that we 
propose in the present paper to discuss it somewhat in detail. 
The question is a public one, and we may claim the right of 
speaking freely, while we disown the unworthy motive of mere 
declamation against dignified and important corporations, 
which, if they have their faults, have also their acknowledged 
merits and excellences. However the subject may be treated, 
and whatever arguments may be adduced either for or against 
university reform, the issue is one of almost inecnecivable 
importance. Are the vast resources which they possess to 
be economised for the purposes of national education, or are 
they still to be wasted, by hundreds of thousands a year, on 
sinecure endowments of the Church party, whose chief claim 
to them seems to be that they are, and have long been, in 
legal possession? Or may we not rather conclude from 
the signs of the times that the age of sinecures is passing 
away, and that not even the pretence (it is too often but a 
pretence) of literary merit will much longer justify what all 
men of sense agree in regarding as a misapplication of public 
revenue ? 

In spite of the dead weight of public indifference, which has 
enabled the Universities themselves so long to stave off finan- 
cial and educational reform, the results of the Commission 
are too important to be passed over by any Government 
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without some action. We are fully justified in saying this by 
the significant reply of the present Prime Minister to the ques- 
tion put to him by a member of the Lower House, why 
the subject of University reform had been omitted from the 
Queen’s Speech. His answer was (February 8th), ‘It is our 
‘opinion that no Government will exist long which will for a 
‘moment maintain that the consideration of the report and 
‘ consequent legislation will not be the duty of the Government.’ 
Mr. Disraeli is well aware that public indifference docs not 
either include or conceal the deep, anxious conviction of all 
thoughtful men, allreal lovers of learning, all friends of national 
education in the highest sense, that something better than 
their present use is expected, and will be demanded, from the 
revenues, the very vastness of which entails on the holders 
and administrators of them the most serious responsibilities. 
The nation will not for ever tolerate the existence of between 
seven and cight hundred sinecure fellowships, worth, one with 
another, quite £300 a year, and tenable, at the will of the 
holder, for life. * It will insist on an answer to that most prac- 
tical of all political questions, Cui bono? Of what conceivable 
use to me—the State—are so many literary pensioners, not 
indeed paid to be idle, but paid with the perfect and unques- 
tioned right of being absolutely idle, if any of them prefer 
(and how many do prefer ?) the life of otiwm cum dignitate to 
the wear and tear of continued mental exertion? ‘ But,’ 
it will proceed, ‘if such a state of things is evidently 
‘unsatisfactory, what can be done with this annual three- 
‘quarters of a million to make it fulfil the true purpose of the 
‘donors, or at all events to satisfy the requirements of the 
‘age?’ We hope to show that this great question can fairly 
and reasonably be answered ; and that the supposed difficulties 
of University reform are no valid reasons for not attempting 
it at all. 

It is hardly creditable to the college authorities of Oxford 
and Cambridge that the real amount of their revenues has 
so long been studiously kept a profound secret. So little was 


*In some colleges the tenure is limited to ten or twelve years, with leave to 
marry, or on the condition of non-residence. But, as far as we know, every- 
one may keep his fellowship for his life if he complies with the terms which 
entitle him to do so. 
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known about them, in profession at least, even by those in 
high authority, that the Master of Sidney Sussex College 
publicly asserted * that ‘it would not be difficult to name more 
‘than one great Whig duke whose own private landed estate 
‘far exceeds in extent and value those of all the colleges in 
‘Oxford and Cambridge and of the Universities put to- 
gether’! This, if words mean anything, is tantamount to 
saying that at least two ‘ Whig dukes’ (observe the animus 
displayed by the epithet) possess a million a year each in land 
rents! We are left to infer that the writer underrated the 
money value of University property by one half, at the very least. 
It is clear that ‘ extent and value’ have no direct connection. 
How can so portentous a mistake be accounted for, except by 
the secrecy and the mystery in which the whole subject of 
college property was wrapped ? Those who deny the fact are 
bound to give areply. Itis quite evident that the concealment 
(we can use no other term) was really one of policy, though 
veiled under the specious form of an indignant protest against 
the right of any interference from without. ‘The Universities, 
it was pleaded, are an integral part of the constitution of 
Church and State in this country: to touch their property at 
all is to meddle with that which concerns only the legitimate 
holders of it. ‘Reform’ was viewed as political sacrilege ; 
the old ery of ‘the Church’s rights’ and ‘the Church in 
‘danger’ were the ‘ rusty tools furbished anew’ against each 
threatened attack. A new commission of inquiry had there- 
fore become imperatively necessary, not only for ascertaining 
the real incomes of the colleges, but for showing how they were 
expended. ‘There had long beena consciousness that such an 
inquiry must lead to ulterior measures ; still, every generation 
of Fellows, 7. ¢., the corporate body of each college for the 
time being, hoped that the existing state of things would last 
at least for their time. Why should they help to alter that 
which served their own purposes so admirably, —which the 
public knew nothing about, cared nothing about, asked 
nothing about ? Thus the real revenues of each college and 
their progressive increase were kept as much as possible in’ 
the background. No one Fellow had any correct information 


* «Letter to the Right Hon, 8. H. Walpole and A. T. B, Beresford Hope,’ 
p. 26 (reprint). 
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what the income of the college across the street amounted to, 
and probably in but few cases did he really know that of his 
own. We repeat, then, that the aggregate of the college 
revenues had for a long time been knowingly, intentionally, 
and deliberately withheld from the public, with the view of 
suppressing any inquiry as to the duties, the income, and the 
responsibilities of fellowships. It was done from an unsound 
and unconstitutional view of the nature of corporate property 
as the perquisite of a party, and not as held in trust for the 
national benefit. It was denied that any one had a right to 
inquire into these revenues atall. So true indeed is this, that 
in one instance at least a refusal was given to the Govern- 
ment Commissioners to make the required return. It was 
argued that the income of each college was its own absolute 
property, to use and to bestow as and on whom it thought fit, 
in accordance with the letter of the statutes. Monstrous as 
such a doctrine appears to political economists, it was publicly 
put forward by one of those in authority. The Master of 
Sidney Sussex writes thus: * ‘It has been said that the en- 
‘dowments of the Universities and colleges are national pro- 
‘perty. Jtis not so. These endowments are no more national 
‘property than is the estate of the Duke of Cleveland at 
‘Raby Castle or Battle Abbey’! It is not at all too much 
to say that the question whether these revenues were ori- 
ginally intended for private or for national use and benefit, 
was entirely suppressed, ignored, evaded, and discouraged. 
Each holder of a fellowship looked to his own ‘vested in- 
‘terests,’ and cared only for staving off as long as possible all 
inquiry and all reform. 

If we seem to speak with some severity,} it is from a deep 
consciousness that the present condition of the Universities 
and the disposal of their enormous riches are altogether in- 
defensible. No one indeed attempts to defend them on prin- 
ciple: they appeal only to legal rights and prescriptive use, 
and they trust to the dead weight of obstructiveness for 


* ‘Letter,’ &c., p. 37. 

+ We wish it to be distinctly understood that our remarks throughout have 
reference only to that retrograde party who appear, most unfortunately, to 
form a majority in both Universities. We gladly acknowledge the existence 
of an influential body of truly liberal men, who cordially and wisely advocate 
extensive reforms in the best interests of the colleges themselves, 
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making all effective reform for many years impossible. Let 
us put the tenure of a college-fellowship in the simplest form, 
that all may at once understand it. 

A young man, perhaps of two-and-twenty, has (it may be 
at least as much by mere industry as by any special clever- 
ness or even love for learning) passed a good examination, 
and obtained a good, or fairly good, degree. He is presented, 
perhaps at once, perhaps after waiting a year or two, with 
a fellowship worth, if residence and maintenance in the 
college are included, £300 a year, more or less.* No obliga- 
tion or condition whatever is imposed upon him. He is not 
asked to do any work (it may be); he is not expected to 
conduct any researches, to publish any works, to teach any 
classes, or even to reside ai or return to his college at all. 
Nay, worse than this, he may be willing to reside and may 
wish to be useful, yet, from the perverse system which places 
power and preferment in too autocratic hands, he may find 
his proferred services declined and dispensed with, and may 
thus be led, from a feeling of mere pique, to desert a college 
which can find nothing for him to do in it. If his views 
happen to be too ‘advanced’ to suit those of the dominant 
party, he may depend on his services in teaching being dis- 
pensed with. But he may go on receiving his dividend and 
doing nothing for it for his whole life, two conditions how- 
ever being (generally) observed, one of which is simply foolish 
the otlicr positively objectionable. He is not to marry, and 
he must (in many of the colleges) take Orders at the expiration 
of a certain time. Now, as this latter step implies, first, the 
retention of the fellowship ; secondly, the certainty in a few 
(often in a very few) years of succeeding to a college living,— 
it may be, one of considerable value,—it is evident that it 
must very often be taken at least as much from temporal 
motives + as from any deep religious convictions. Now, we 
ask, in all seriousness, and in the name of reason, of re- 
ligion, and of honesty, if such a state of things does not call 
for immediate and effectual reform ? 


* Senior fellowships in several of the large colleges are worth very much more. 

+ ‘ Most serious injury is too often dene both to the men themselves and to 
the Church by the strong temptation they now have to save their fellowships 
by entering Holy Orders, though painfully conscious of their unfitness or even 
aversion for the profession to which they, till quite recently, bound themselves 
for life.’—‘ Cambridge University Reform,’ p. 15. 
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Speaking roughly, but closely enough for all purposes of 
argument, nearly a third part of the gross revenue* of the 
two Universities is devoted to pensioning the absurd number 
of 730 Fellows, the rest of the revenue+ being expended on 
management, working expenses, masterships, scholarships, 
exhibitions, professorships, snd other move or less necessary 
and laudable purposes. Now, if the large sums thus devoted 
to sinecure fellowships promoted, or even rewarded, real 
learning, and were not given merely as premiums on ex- 
aminations, not very much, perhaps, could be said against the 
application ofthem. It would merely be liable to the objections 
that may be raised against all sinecures. But, unfortunately, 
the effect of the system now is to stimulate (too often in an 
unhealthy manner) exertion in early youth for obtaining a 
good degree, and then to discourage the mature man from all 
future exertion by removing the natural motive for it—viz., 
the earning of an income. And so true is this that, practically, 
the great majority of Fellows engage in no active literary pur- 
suit. With some honourable exceptions, it may be stated with 
truth that college Fellows are not what we rightly understand 
by the term ‘literary men.’ Certain it is, that not five per 
cent. of them are known, or possess any literary fame what- 
ever, beyond the walls of their own universities. The really 
eminent men of their age have been, and are, with rare 
exceptions, conspicuous by their absence from the lists of 
college fellows. Of course it is absurd to expect real eminence 
in so large a number as 730 Fellows; but then, if they are not 
eminent, and do not thereby become eminent, why should they 
be pensioned at all? Indeed, of the whole body of Fellows it 
may be doubted if more than about one third reside at their 
respective colleges, or do any work for them at all. They 
may be lawyers, or doctors, or schoolmasters, or curates in the 
country, who have learned to believe that a fellowship is a 


* The precise sum paid in fellowships alone in 1871 was £204,147. The 
masters’ incomes in the aggregate are £51,000. 

+ Every college, es a distinct corporation, has its own revenues, and the ex- 
Clusive management of them; the Universities are independent corporations, 
also with revenues of their own, though less in amount than several of the 
individual colleges. It is not to our purpose now to go into details about the 
particular disposal of the funds, the Report of the Commission Leing minute 
and explicit in all its points. 
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kind of literary prize that has no duties and no responsibili- 
ties, but has been fairly earned, and is legitimately enjoyed 
as a subsidy during the earlier years of a professional career. 
There are cases in which non-resident fellows of colleges are 
in the receipt of very large professional incomes. Is this a 
scandal, or is it not? If it be true that their fellowships 
enabled them to obtain success, they ought to resign their pre- 
ferment after that suecess has been obtained. Perhaps, how- 
ever, of all delusions this has proved practically to be about the 
greatest, that because a young man has taken a good degree 
and earned by it a fellowship, he will therefore become dis- 
tinguished, or will care to distinguish himself, or retain his 
industry, or his love of learning, in after life. Jf ever a system 
was deliberately devised for discouraging the pursuit of learning 
for its own sake, by substituting a purely sordid motive, and for 
encouraging idleness by paying a man for doing nothing, that 
system is the medieval but now useless institution of a celibate 
college fellowship. We might indeed, as an abstract propo- 
sition, question the service rendered to the cause of morality 
by paying a well-to-do middle-aged man £300 a year on 
condition that he does not take to himself a wife. But, reaily, 
we can hardly write with patience of such intolerable ab- 
surdities. It is with perfect justice that Mr. Morgan* speaks 
of ‘the monstrous condition of celibacy attached to fellow- 
‘ ships,’ and calls it the last ‘remnant of Roman Catholicism 
‘which has not been climinated from our Universities.’ Uni- 
versity reform, however, is not a popular subject. Practically 
a Fellow has only to receive his dividend, and to keep himself 
quiet. The most distant hints at the necessity of bringing 
medieval institutions into harmony with the spirit of the age 
would bring upon him the resentment or the suspicion of the 
clerical party in his University. He would be thought (by 
them at least) a traitor to the cause which the acceptance of 
preferment under it had bound him to maintain. And hence 
arises the enormous difficulty, not to say the hopclessness, of 
any effective internal reform. The party of progress has 
always been outvoted by the Conservative Church party,— 
men too often narrow in their views and exclusive in their 
prejudices, secretly fearing, and therefore disliking, Liberalism 
* «The Tenure of Fellowships,’ p. 11. 
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under any aspect,—men who meet all reasonable proposals of 
financial reform or redistribution by platitudes about ‘ solemn 
‘trusts,’ ‘rights of property,’ ‘founders’ intentions,’ and so 
forth ; as if they, the present holders, in any sense fulfilled 
the real objects of the founders of the ante- Reformation 
colleges, either religiously or educationally. It is mere clap- 
trap to talk about ‘that Church character which it was un- 
‘ doubtedly the principal object of their founders to impress 
‘upon the colleges.’* The less said about this the better for 
the present holders of the property. 

But this phrase, ‘founders’ intentions’—though, as now 
used, it is a mere sophism, since Catholic founders assuredly 
had no intention of endowing any but Catholic colleges for 
Catholic purposes,—is always brought forward as a shield 
of defence against the attacks of reformers. Were it worth 
ever so much more than it is, we hold it would be waste paper 
against the claims of national interests, still more against the 
expressed will of the nation. It is not by an obstinate and 
unreasoning adherenee to the letter of statutes that founders’ 
intentions are most righteously fulfilled. Nor is it wiser or 
more just, for the same reason, to plead the sacredness of 
Church revenues, which in all ages and in all countries have 
been secularized by the State whenever and however it 
pleased. There are, in fact, but four arguments for the 
retention of prize-fellowships which will bear any serious 
examination. They are these: (1) The general usefulness 
of a set of well-educated men who represent in society 
(which, however, must mean as non-residents) successful 
learning and the honours and emoluments that it may hope 
to attain. (2) The direct encouragements given to learning 
by holding out large and lasting pecuniary rewards. (3) The 


-advantage of assisting, during an early professional career, 


persons of talent and industry, who might otherwise be de- 
barred from pursuing their studies. (4) The chance which 
is afforded to all, by a perfectly equitable distribution of 
honours and prizes, of rising to fame and fortune from the 
lower, or possibly even from the lowest, ranks by the force 
of genius or by unwearying industry. Now, granting that 
these reasons have some weight, still the great and evident 


* ‘Letter,’ &., p. 26, 
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evil of pensioned learned idleness, or, in other words, the 
WW strong temptation to do nothing after a good degree has been 
Bi attained, in our judgment, far more than outweighs them. 
pi The first plea, indeed, is rather theoretical and sentimental 
than real; the second holds out a purely sordid motive, which 
seldom, if ever, engenders real love of learning; the third 
cannot be maintained by those who insist on ‘ feunders’ in- 
4 ‘tentions,’ besides that its action for any real good is ham- 
1 BW pered by the foolish restriction of celibacy; the fourth, if 
good at all, presupposes that genius would not make its way 
in the world without such a public stadium for running the 
race in and without such prizes won by reaching the goal. 

It seems, indeed, that we may reduce to two, and only two, 
the legitimate uses of prize-fellowships, or those uses which 
are deserving of serious consideration. Under neither of 
them, however, can the present application of fellowships be 
fairly said to fall. The first is, the providing means for the 
bond fide pursuit of literature or scientific research; the second 
i is, the reward of men who, having successfully devoted the 
lah best part of their lives to these purposes, and proyed them- 
| ae selves really national benefactors in this sense, may fairly 
nie claim in the evening of life an honourable and not unremu- 
‘| nerated repose. 

At present it is a scandal that a number of young men 
should be promoted in rapid succession to fellowships, while 
1 a others of mature age, who have shown themselves to be good 
Ve workers and real lovers of learning, should be in no way re- 
Ti cognized. This is more than an anomaly, it is an absurdity 
r and an injustice, and one which does at least as much to dis- 

iif courage learning as the advocates of the present system assert 
| that it does to encourage it. 
ne We contend that college fellowships are both far too nume- 
a rous and too small in amount. Both evils, of course, could be 
Hie remedied by a judicious system of graduated paid tutorships. 
At present there are so many fellowships that it is impossible 
to find really eminent members of the Universities to fill them; 
and they are so small in amount that they offer no inducement 
to a really learned man to regard them as a livelihood, while 
they are of just sufticient value to discourage further exertion 
and tempt the holder to vegetate in a useless celibacy. In 
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every way, therefore, the present system is bad. It is 
often said that the usage which prevails at Trinity College, 
Dublin, of valuable senior fellowships with the permission 
to marry, is practically found to be no better. But if once 
duties of an active and compulsory kind should be imposed as 
the condition of holding renewable preferments, and especially 
if promotion to higher posts should be made the reward of 
successful energy in teaching, all valid objections to fellow- 
ships would vanish. Some such plan must be adopted, if 
University reform is to prove of any real use. 

Whatever may be thought of the tenure of fellowships as a 
reward for learning,—or rather, of successful examinations,— 
no one can possibly doubt that the license of non-residence has 
become an intolerable abuse. The real truth is, that there are so 
many fellowships that it is impossible to apply them to any use but 
as mere prizes’ for high places in the degree lists. The public 
ought to understand this clearly, and to insist that education 
is wanted, and that University revenues must be specially and 
directly devoted to that end. At present there is a huge 
waste and a reckless expenditure with next to no results. 
‘Considering the amount of money and labour expended,’ 
says Mr. Kennedy,* ‘the educational results are confessedly 
‘insignificant. Of the hundreds who are sent forth every year 
‘with University degrees, after three years of supposed study, 
‘how few can be said to have been really educated !’ 

Few, we think, will agree with Mr. Kennedy (himself a non- 
resident fellow) in defending the license we have denounced 
as having a ‘political advantage’ and ‘exercising a most 
‘healthful influence upon the social character of the nation.’t 
On such vague assertions any sinecure in the world might be 
defended. Not much more weight attaches to his laboured 
plea (p. 18) that ‘non-resident fellows render great service 
‘to their respective societies by bringing their action into closer 
‘accord with the wants and wishes of the outside world.’ The 
ageregate annual salaries of non-resident fellows are rather a 
large price to pay for this visionary good ; nor does it appear 
that this supposed influence has hitherto been very effectively 
exercised. We have said the rule of celibacy, which still 
generally, though no longer invariably, attaches to college 


* ‘University and College Reform,’ p. 4. + Ibid. p. 16. 
NO. CXXIII. 7 
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fellowships, seems unmeaning and indefensible in the present 
state of society. It would be consistent only if college fellows 
lived a frugal and contemplative life within their own cloisters, 
really devoting themselves to study, and eschewing by choice 
the cares and anxieties of a married life. But with the great 
increase of luxury, which is itself inseparable from greatly in- 
creased wealth, the theoretical simplicity of college retirement 
meets but little favour, and is practically carried out by hardly 
any. Hospitality, in itself laudable, may easily be made an 
excuse for the most extravagant indulgence. Originating in 
the canon law of the Middle Ages and their monastic institu- 
tions, butlong ago relaxed in the case of masters of colleges and 
professors, so that inconsistency is now added to an inherent 
unfitness for the age, the celibate life is defended on the 
ground that a quicker succession is thereby ensured for the 
expectant members of the college. It is argued that, as fellow- 
ships have no duties attached, and are simply rewards for 
good degrees, it is desirable that every holder should make 
way as soon as possible for another; in other words, that 
when once made a fellow, you are not expected to be useful, 
but to give up your place to another as soon as you can make 
it convenient to retire. Whereas an efficient college tutor, 
lecturer, or officer of any kind, would obviously be just as 
efficient if married; and so long as he enjoyed a good salary 
for doing real work, he ought as a matter of course to regard 
that salary as his maintenance, and to live on it as a family 
man, if he should so choose. 

Apart from the strong conservative feeling which seems 
natural to the clerical mind, and the equally strong, but, as 


we hold, mistaken conviction that the property of the Univer- 


sity belongs to the Church, and not to the nation,—a feeling 


‘shared in but too generally by the Church party throughout 


the country, —there is an additional influence which has pre- 
vailed with a large portion of the public against any really 
important measure of University reform. This influence is 
that of prestige and sentiment; the historical and religious 


‘associations of the ancient colleges—the visionary and unreal 
‘view taken of them by those who know them not, as seats of 


tranquil learning, literary or scientific or theological study 


-and research,—abodes of readers, thinkers, contemplative 
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philosophers, maintained on a modest competency and at a 
frugal table, in the cause of truth, learning, and civilisation, 
and elevated beyond the cares of the rugged world without. 
Holy retirement, daily services, prayerful lives, undisturbed 
thought, —such are the attributes in which sentiment invests 
a college fellowship. The beautiful gardens, groves, and 
public walks, the highly ornate chapels, the fine choral ser- 
vices (so fashionably, if not so religiously, attended), the more 
than comfortable college rooms, and the thoroughly medizyval, 
almost monastic, aspect of the halls and courts,—all these 
things fascinate the mind, and make it almost instinctively 
shrink from any levelling theories which might endanger the 
continuance of these academic delights. 

Sentiment is ever the strong enemy of utilitarianism, and 
sometimes, perhaps, even usefully so, if it engenders a dislike 
to destroy and revolutionize, instead of reforming abuses and 
extending existing benefits. But facts, on the other hand, are 
the enemies of mere sentiment. We contend that all this 
moonshine should vanish, and strong manly thinkers should 
set themselves to consider, not how much and for how long 
the Universities shall continue to pay young men for taking 
good degrees and for living visionary cloistered lives, but how 
much educational work can be got out of salaried teachers, 
either as lecturers, tutors, professors, or sub-professors, in 
every branch of human learning. We now address ourselves 
to the consideration of this most important point, assuming, 
as we may well do, that mere sinecure or prize-fellowships 
must, sooner or later (with, possibly, some very special excep- 
tions), be given up as simple and irredeemable abuses. 

In the first place, then, the nation as a whole calls for a 
great extension of the higher education. We are not so con- 
spicuous among European nations for well-informed middle- 
class citizens or for highly-taught sons of the wealthy, as to 
afford any very large educational resources to be thrown away 
on sinecure preferments.* Nor, again, are we, as a nation, 

* In a memorial addressed to the University of Cambridge from the town of 
Birmingham, April 8, 1873, it is stated that ‘the demand for instruction among 
the young men referred to is not very great at present, but it is rapidly growing. 
It is the absence of a more pressing demand for instruction on the part of the 
young men themselves, and the presence of the conviction, very strongly hell 
by the memorialists, that great benefits would acerne to them, to the town, and 
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so advanced in the pure love of learning as to be able to 
merge all party feelings in one grand scheme of national 
and undenominational education. The incubus of an Estah- 
lished Church, with all its attendant evils of class legislation 
and social exclusiveness, still remains, and effectually thwarts 
the well-intentioned scheme and the sincere desire of the late 
Government to make Oxford and Cambridge as truly national 
and as fully useful to all alike as that noble foundation, the 
University of London has ever been. The real usefulness 
of the two ancient Universities is most seriously impeded 
by their entire (we had almost said their abject) subservi- 
ence to the Established religion, of which they boast them- 
selves to be the foster-mothers. Not only are the highest 
offices in themselves for the most part clerical preferments, 
but the extensive clerical patronage held by them perpetuates 
a succession of clerical fellows, whose sympathies and interests 
naturally lie in one direction. TFither, therefore, the Univer- 
sities must be, like London University, thoroughly secularised, 
or the Church must be disestablished, or the exclusion of 
Nonconformists from preferments, at least in the smaller 
colleges, must be expected to continue. Unless, indeed, the 
theory is to prevail that reyenues which were designed for 
the use of the whole nation are to remain the perquisites 
of about half, we cannot see what other conclusions can be 
arrived at. The struggle for and against the admission of 
Dissenters, not only to the degrees, but to all the other 
rights of the University, has at last, after the strongest 
opposition on the part of the Universities themselves, been 
settled by the Legislature in favour of the nation at large. I 
only remains for the Government to see that the legal right 
to elect shall not become practically obsolete, and to provide 
that no obstacle shall exist on the ground of religious opinions. 
Any reform that shall fail to secure this, will be practically 
worthless. 

The first and foremost object, therefore, of all measures of 
University reform should be to restore their strictly national 


to the country, were opportunities for further culture placed within their reach, 
which has given rise to the present movement.’—Commissioners’ Report, vol. i. 
Appendix, p. 8. 
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character ; the second, to convert useless and even injurious 
sinecures into salaries paid strictly for work done. ‘The first, 
it is quite evident, must mainly depend on Nonconformists 
themselves. We can hardly look to the present Government 
for initiating any such scheme. So long as Dissenters keep 
aloof from the Universities, and make but a feeble claim, or 
no claim at all, to share in the honours and the emoluments 
which the Church party have hitherto exclusively enjoyed,— 
so long, of course, the prizes of learning will remain, un- 
challenged and unasked for, in the same hands. If prize- 
fellowships be once abolished, and a well-paid tutorial staff 
substituted for them, there is no reason in the world why 
every branch of learning should not be represented without 
any disqualification for religious opinions. What can be done 
and is done in London University can be done and ought to 
be done at Oxford and Cambridge; and the sooner the narrow- 
mindedness resulting from too strict educational isolation is 
removed, the better it will be for society°and ‘for thé aation at 
large. 

It is with very great pleasure that we: observe in the iouotr 
classes at Cambridge for the present year the names‘ 
more than one Nonconformist who has attained very high 
distinction. Let us hope that no impediment will prevent 
their sharing also in the rewards which are meted out to 
others. Much good too may be expected from the establish- 
ment by the Wesleyans of a high school at Cambridge, under 
the presidency of that well-known and very able scholar and 
divine, the Rev. Professor Moulton. This is certainly a move- 
ment in the right direction. It appears to us that every 
religious difficulty that could fairly be raised on either side 


_ might most easily be adjusted on the basis of good faith, 


sincerity, and strict impartiality to all. 

A most important movement on the part of the Universities, 
or rather on the part of the Government, would be the exten- 
sion of university education to all the large towns. If our rising 
generation will not go in any great numbers to the old 
Universities, let us bring the old Universities to them. If 
boating clubs and athletic amusements claim the chief share 
of attention from nine-tenths of the students in the old 
colleges, let us try to found other colleges in which at- 
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tention shall bond fide be given to learning. Really, nothing 
would be more possible, nothing more feasible, nothing more 
useful than such a scheme. Let perfectly open colleges be 
founded at Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, and 
a dozen other places, in which a staff of well-paid professors 
(of course unrestricted by the obsolete rule of celibacy) shall 
be placed, who shall act in all respects as the tutors and 
lecturers act at the mother colleges. They shall hold classes 
and examinations, and give competitive prizes in science, 
language, and art; they shall have the same right of giving 
degrees for the same proficiency as the Universities them- 
selves ; and every improvement and every demand that 
modern ideas can make or suggest shall be carried out in 
the management of them. And though the senseless ery of 
‘godless colleges’ might at first be raised against them by a 
few shallow bigots, the examples of such noble and eminently 
successful schools as Owen’s College, Manchester, and the 
University College,’ik Gower Street, London, prove what may 
be done on a browd' dnd ‘liberal basis of high education. We 
tinst ‘that the Government will not lose sight of so important 
a plan’ for éXtendin¥ wniversity influence. While individual 
colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, possessed of annual in- 
comes of from thirty to sixty thousand pounds and upwards,* 
do next to nothing for the cause of education, and waste 
thousands upon thousands in the pensions of luxuriously 
idle or wholly non-resident fellows, there is ample scope aud 
ground for a reform in the direction we have indicated. 
Another argument, though we think an unworthy one, we 
have often heard seriously brought forward in defence of sine- 
eure fellowships. It is this: parents, it is said, will not incur 
the often great, perhaps indefinite, expenses of a college edu- 
cation for their sons unless they can foresee some reasonable 
chance of interest on the outlay. A father is willing, for in- 
stance, to advance a few hundred pounds for his son’s resi- 
* According to the returns of the Commission, the gross annual income of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, is nearly £62,000. That of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
£49,000 ; St. John’s, Oxford, £25,000 ; King’s College, Cambridge, nearly 
£35,000; New College, Oxford, £30,000; Magdalene College, £34,000; Christ 
Church, £50,000. There are several other colleges in both Universities whose 


income is £15,C00 and more; while only twelve fall under £10,000, and the 
majority of these appvoximate to that amount. 
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dence at Oxford or Cambridge, if he thinks that, among so 
many and so frequently vacated fellowships, one may fall to 
his share, at least through industry and steadiness, if not 
from any specially high talents. He regards it simply in the 
light of a lottery; if his son succeeds, and is willing to take 
Orders, his fortune is made for a certainty. The paternal 
investment has ‘ paid;’ it was advanced, perhaps, with some 
self-denial, but the success has more than repaid it. Sordid 
as the motive seems (however ‘ business-like’ it may be 
called), and even degrading, when set along side of the ambi- 
tion for honourable distinction for learning’s sake, it is certain 
that its practical influence is very great with the lower middle 
classes of society, who form, probably, the majority of the 
fellows. Take away fellowships, it is said, and you will have 
far fewer come into residence than even the present small 
proportion of the youth of this nation. Assuredly, such an 
argument speaks little for any national fondness for learning 
for its own sake: it is the argument of ‘a nation of shop- 
‘keepers,’ as our neighbours are apt to call us. 

When, however, we look to the signal suecess that has 
attended the career of the Londor. University, and find that, 
without any fellowships at all, and with only some few and 
small exhibitions to bestow, nearly or quite as many annually 
take their degrees there as at Oxford and Cambridge together, 
we seem to have a complete and triumphant answer to the 
theory that learning must languish without the stimulus of a 
bribe.* It is clear, from this single example, that the desire 
for honourable distinction is a sufficient motive. But though 
prize-fellowships be abolished, the endowments of the two 
ancient Universities are likely to remain, though under a 
better system of distribution. Few wish, and still fewer 
expect, that they will be confiscated or alienated or taken by 
the State, as Church property in this and other countries so 
often hasbeen. Succession to tutorships, professorships, and 
lectureships will still be the prize that may be held in view, 
and with the far higher conditions of usefulness, active life, 
continued study, matured thought, and competition to excel. 
No one will vegetate within the walls of his college, doing 
literally nothing from youth to old age. ‘Those who have 

* ‘Sublatis studiorum pretiis etiam studia peritura.’—Tac. Ann. xi. 7. 
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been academic workers, and therefore national teachers, may 
look for pensions in their later years. Some fellowships, of 
about their present value, might very well be set aside as 
‘superannuation fellowships,’ while others, to be called 
‘literary fellowships,’ might fairly be given to such as have 
earned credit or distinction by their writings, quite irrespective 
of any degree or even previous membership with the Univer- 
sities. To what better purposes than these could academic 
revenues be devoted? Especially does it seem desirable to 
admit eminent non-academic men to such honours and emolu- 
ments as they could usefully hold, even if their residence was 
occasional and their lectures were but few. If science and 
religion must remain jealous of each other, that is no reason 
why science is to starve, and religion, or rather religionism, 
is to batten on the ancient endowments for learning. 

Again, the sums devoted to the support of poorer students 
during their residence as undergraduates, liberal as they 
already are, might be largely increased. There should be an 
absolute rule that no scholarship or exhibition should be 
given as a mere reward for the best examination, but that the 
holders should be the sons of parents who are striving to give 
ali their children a liberal education. There ought, however, 
to be another condition attached to all such subsidies—viz., 
that every scholar and exhibitioner should forfeit his income 
from the college if he failed in the successive examinations to 
come up toa certain standard, which should be rigidly en- 
forced. This would prove an effectual check on the waste of 
time and money on boating and cricketing clubs now so preva- 
lent at the Universities. The benefit thus extended to the 
nation would be almost unlimited, and the usefulness as well 
as the popularity of the Universities would be immensely in- 
ereased. Certainly such an application of college revenues 
could never be called a waste, which is the only term that can 
justly be applied to non-resident and sinecure fellowships. 

One great evil resulting from the system of non-resident 
fellowships is the indifference it engenders as to the success 
of the smaller colleges in drawing to themselves as large a 
number of students as possible. It is a great scandal that 
corporate bodies with separate incomes of ten thousand a year 
and more, should have perhaps but three or four fellows, out 
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of twelve or fifteen, and not more than thirty or forty under- 
graduates, in residence. The evident impossibility of competing 
with the large colleges, and the little pecuniary interest that 
any member of the college, except the tutor, has in increasing 
the number of students, tend to produce a kind of acquiescent 
apathy, which, in its turn, has rendered the term ‘small college,’ 
if not one of disparagement, yet one suggestive of less popularity 
in respect of lectures, or for some other reason. There ought 
to be no such a thing as a ‘small college’ with a large income, 
and there need not be, if the revenues wasted on sinecurists 
were applied to an active and efficient staff of teachers, to 
whose places and emoluments the undergraduates would hope 
in due time to succeed, instead of the routine appointment 
to a prize-fellowship with no duties whatever attached, and 
useful neither to themselves nor to the nation. The argument 
is quite unanswerable that, if college teaching were really 
eflicient, students would not, as they now do, pay additional 
sums for private tuition,—a system which, unquestionably, 
should be utterly abolished, and which has survived so long 
only because the majority of the resident fellows are anxious 
to increase an inadequate income by this extra tax on 
undergraduates. 

Supposing, for the sake of argument, that in licu of twenty 
fellows with £300 a year a-picce (two-thirds of whom, we will 
say, seldom or never come near to their college at ali), half 
that number of lecturers were paid by the college on this scale: 
two head tutors, £1000 a year each, with no other emoluments 
devived from the pensioners ; two head lecturers, £600 a piece, 
two at £500, and four at £400. The number of these officers, 
and perhaps the amount of their salaries, should be made 
strictly conditional on a certain number of undergraduates 
resident in the college, or actually attending the lectures.* 
Supposing that the head tutors were nominated, one by the 
college staff collectively, and one by the master, each elective 
party with the consent of the other; that the lecturers 
were appointed, not necessarily from members of the college, 


* Each lecturer should have at least twenty or twenty-five students uuder his 
special care and instruction. Any amount of superfluous revenue would be 
well devoted (1) to a fabric fund, for the enlargement and repairs of college 
premises; (2) to the University chest, for general educational purposes. 
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nor by the college at all, but by a board of electors appointed 
partly by the University and partly by the State; that none of 
these offices should be permanent, but, like the examinerships 
in London University, be held for a term only, which term 
should be renewable, under certain circumstances, in the same 
college, and always, where fitness had been shown, in the case 
of vacancy in any other college. Is it not evident, first, that 
the ambition to attain these posts would be a sufficient motive 
for study ; next, that the graduated scale would of itself induce 
competition ; and, thirdly, that the great economic principle 
of payment only for work done would thus be effectually secured ? 

This alteration in the present system would have one great 
recommendation ; it would allow of the appointment of emi- 
nent ‘men of the age’ to lectureships, from which they are 
now, by a most unfortunate combination of circumstances, 
entirely excluded. It has long been a just reproach to the 
Universities that they so completely isolate from themselves 
the many distinguished scientific and literary men who are 
not members of those bodies either by education or adoption. 
Their ‘ opinions’ are supposed not to suit those of the Church 
party, and so the great seats of ‘sound learning and religious 
‘education’ show them the cold shoulder, and congratulate 
themselves on the orthodoxy which prefers exclusive sine- 
cures and respectable mediocrity to non-academic aid, however 
valuable, in the great work of educating the nation. 

Some such way of opening the door to all must be devised, 
if ever the Universities are to become really great. No thinker 
on the subject can doubt for one moment that the age is fast 
passing away when salaried idleness or a selfish exclusiveness 
can find favour in the nation at large. But a change such as 
we have indicated is unquestionably a radical one, and no one 
expects it could be fully carried out at present. The ‘reli- 
‘gious question’ will always crop up, and the intimate relation 
of the Universities to the Church will be pleaded. The fact 
is, every college at Oxford and Cambridge regards itself not 
merely as a corporation with exclusive rights, but as a family, 
and a united religious family, living together in a harmony 
which it is a solemn duty on their parts to maintain. The 
motive must unquestionably be respected, however imperfectly 
it is carried out. But we apprehend that there is no reason 
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whatever to disturb it, even if such a sweeping reform as we 
have suggested should be carried out. Men meet in society 
with perfect geniality and good will, though persons of every, 
shade of thought, often of views the most opposite, may be 
present. Why, then, is a college table alone to foster small- 
mindedness and to shun the cordial intercourse of men of 
very different views ? 

The college chapel is, like the college kitchen, an inte- 
gral and essential part of every one of these corporations. A 
most wastefully expensive part they are ; for it is quite evident 
that students might both worship and dine in bodies of five 
hundred, or more, together, more cheaply in the one case and 
quite as devotionally in the other, as well as in fifties and 
sixties separately. But let that pass, though a great many 
thousands a-year may truly be said to be absolutely thrown 
away under the present system. We propose that every 
college should retain its chapel, should it please to do so, but 
that in all cases one or more paid chaplains should take the 
place of clerical fellows. Any students and any tutors or 
lecturers who preferred other services would, of course, be at 
perfect liberty to attend them. If we must be a divided 
nation in religious matters, let us pursue some course which 
will make the evil the least felt. We are fully satisfied that 
the difficulties raised on these details of college management 
are far greater in theory than they would be found to be in 
practice. 

We have said that the two ancient Universities will never 
become really national while an Established Church exists, 
unless they are effectually secularised. With clerical govern- 
ment, clerical fellowships, clerical preferments to dispense, 
they will remain, if not closed to Dissenters (which the law 
has happily made an impossibility), at least but little tolerant 
of them. They will keep out Dissent as long as they can, 
and only admit it to share in their preferments because they 
cannot help it. This is obvious; and those who know best 
the prevalent feelings of the Universities and of the majority 
of those who really rule them, will not doubt the truth of the 
prophecy. Their whole history, destinies, traditions, and 
interests are inseparably connected with the Established 
Church. And no concealment is made of the hope that under 
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the present Ministry University reform will really tend in that 
direction rather than in the opposite. Perhaps, indeed, a 


.Ministry that lends its influence to the foundation of more 


bishoprics is not very likely to open wider the still half-closed 
gates of the Universities. One of the speakers at a late meet- 
ing held at Cambridge on the subject of the changes that 
were ‘looming in the distance’—a university officer and a 
man of note— is reported * to have said, ‘ He was a Tory and 
‘a Churchman, but he thought they had much better hope of 
‘getting a step in the right (?) direction if they went to the 
‘ present Government and asked fora commission. By getting 
‘such a commission, and the previous appointment of an 
‘ inquiry in the University, he thought that J'ories and Church- 
‘men would gain rather than lose.’ 

It behoves, therefore, Nonconformists to watch with the 
sreatest jealousy any scheme which may be brought before 
the present Government for removing the existing scandal 
in the waste and maladministration of the educational re- 
venues of the nation on so large a number of sinecure prefer- 
ments. A demand must be made that clerical interests shall 
in no way interfere with or take undue precedence in any of 
the schools of learning ; that the compulsory taking of Orders, 
obligatory celibacy of the fellows, and their right of sueces- 
sion to college livings, shall be utterly abolished, and that in 
the conferring any professional or tutorial offices and emolu- 
ments, the claims of merit and fitness shall alone be con- 
sidered, irrespectively of creed. If these measures of reform 
are carried (and assuredly they will not be without a struggle), 
Nonconformists will have little left to complain of. They can 
then, if they please, send their sons to any college of either 
University with suflicient confidence that they will lie under 
no disadvantage. This is all they can fairly ask. Whethcr 
they will still prefer their own colleges is a question we arc 
not concerned with at present.t 

* « Standard,’ Feb. 20. 

+ Mr. Kennedy asks (‘ University Reform,’ p. 16): ‘To what do the clergy 
of the Church of Engtand owe their indisputably higher position, as compared 
with the ministers of other religious bodies? Not to their wealth, for they are 
often of the poorest; not to their zeal, nor to their virtue, for Nonconformist 


ministers are not less zealous or less moral. It is due to the University education 
which the bulk of them have received, This Nonconformists themselves know, 
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It will be said, we well know, that ‘ fair play and no favou:’ 
is already shown by the Universities towards Dissenters and 
Churchmen alike. We can only reply that (excepting always 
the undoubted impartiality of the examinations) we do not 
believe it. We believe in the theoretical intention, and we 
are aware of the legal right; and we believe that cases might 
occur where the claims of a Nonconformist student to honours 
and offices could not decently be ignored. But certain we are 
that he would meet with but scant cordiality from a large part 
of the community among whom he took up his abode. The 
Universities cannot so easily gainsay all their usages, unlearn 
all their strong educational prejudices, and forget all their 
traditional antagonism to Dissent. They have always been 
intolerant, insomuch as they have always taken the lead 
and borne a prominent part by petitions to Parliament and 
otherwise in maintaining religious disabilities. To extend any 
favour to Dissent would show disloyalty to that form of reli- 
gion which the Parliament has prescribed and the Court has 
at once adopted and patronised. And what heresy could 
be worse than that? They have always taken ‘ Church and 
‘King’ as their motto and their guiding sentiment. They 
have always been the subservient flatterers of royalty, even 
in its worst forms; and the most extravagant theories of the 
divine right of kings and the duty of absolute submission 
to a State Church have there found the most congenial hot- 
bed to thrive in. Hence we have formed the conclusion, 
after years of thought and the closest observation of the 
tendencies of the age and the conflicting opinions of parties 
in the Universities themselves, that the best hope of their 
national usefulness lies in their secularisation. 

We proceed to quote from a well-known work of the highest 
authority* a series of petitions officially sent from the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge to Parliament in the odious cause of 
religious intolerance. Against the claims of the Catholics, 
albeit the original donors of by far the larger part of the 
endowments, the academic mind has ever been sensitively 


and havo often acknowledged it both in and out of Parliament ; and this it is, 

that in no small degree contributes to their laudable anxiety for the repeal ci 

those hateful disabilities which ought ere now [1870] to have bon taken away, 
* Cooper’s ‘ Annals of Cambridge,’ vol. iv. 1852. 
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vigilant and discreditably intolerant. Propriwn humane 
nature est odisse quem leseris. 

An Act passed 31 George III. (1791) for ‘eelioving Papists 
‘from certain penalties and disabilities,’ contains a proviso, 
‘that no person professing the Roman Catholic religion shall 
‘obtain or hold the mastership of any college or school of 
‘royal foundation, or of any other endowed college or school 
‘for the education of youth, or shall keep a school, in either 
‘of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge.’ * 

Two examples of small-mindedness which would now justly 
raise a smile were shown in 1771, in opposing the M.A. 
degree of John Horne Tooke, for ‘that he had in his corre- 
spondence with Mr. Wilkes spoken disrespectfully of the epis- 
copal character ;’ (!) and, in 1793, in the prosecution of the 
Rey. William Frend, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, for having 
published a pamphlet in which, among other things, ‘religion 
‘as established by public authority within this realm, and 
‘also all ecclesiastical ranks and dignities were impugned.’ 
In this latter case, the accused was banished from the Uni- 
versity, afte: vainly appealing to the Court of King’s Bench 
as well as to the visitor, the Bishop of Ely.t 

In 1807 the University ‘ voted a petition to the House of 
‘Commons against the Bill for the relief of Roman Catholics.’ 
This was on March 21st; and on April 8th ‘the Senate voted 
‘an address thanking the King for his firmness in supporting 
‘the Protestant religion.’ 

In 1812, April 20th, ‘the Senate voted petitions to both 
‘Houses of Parliament against the Catholic claims.’§ The 
same was repeated on November 18th of the same year; this 
time, however, not without much opposition. || 

In 1817, May 14th, the University again ‘voted a petition 
‘to the House of Lords against farther concessions to the 
‘Roman Catholics.’ 

In 1818, ‘ eighteen tutors of colleges intimated to the Vice- 
Chancellor that they decidedly disapproved of their pupils 
attending the public lectures of any person who was neither 
a member of the University (!) nor a member of the Church 


* Cooper's ‘Annals of Cambridge,’ iv. p. 441. This clause, of course, was 
due to direct University interference. + Ibid. pp. 362, 449. 
t Ibid. p. 486. § Ibid. p. 501, \| Ibid. p. 504, “| Ibid, p. 517. 
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of England.’* What enlightened men these eighteen tutors 
must have been ! 

In 1819, April 23rd, ‘a grace passed {the Senate by a con- 
‘siderable majority, for presenting petitions to both Houses 
‘of Parliament against further concessions of political power 
‘to Roman Catholics.’ t 

In 1821, March 12th, ‘the Senate, by considerable majori- 
‘ties, voted petitions to both Houses of Parliament against 
‘the Roman Catholic Relief Bills.’ t 

In 1822 the academic wrath was again hurled, in the shape 
of a petition to the Lords, ‘ against the Roman Catholic Peers’ 
‘Bill.’§ 

In 1823 ‘the Senate, by a considerable majority, voted a 
‘petition to the House of Commons against seein the 
‘Roman Catholics to political power.’ | 

In 1825 the same was repeated, and in 1829 cain the 
Catholic Relief Bill becoming law. But on February 11th of 
the same year a like petition was rejected by 52 to 43.97 

As late as 1833 ‘the Senate voted petitions to both Houses 
‘against a Bill for the Relief of His Majesty’s subjects profess- . 
‘ing the Jewish religion,** and also to the Commons against 
the Irish Church Temporalities Bill. 

Let history record for all whom it may concern that, in the 
year of grace 1834, both Oxford and Cambridge petitioned 
the king to be heard by counsel before the Privy Council, to 
oppose the grant of a charter to the University of London. t 

In 1834 a counter petition, signed by 258 members of the 
Senate, against one to the contrary purport which had been 
signed by 62, sets forth their fear that the abolition of religious 
tests before taking degrees ‘ must have the effect of admitting 
‘into the several colleges persons whose religious opinions 
‘are avowedly adverse to the tenets of the Established Church, 
‘and possibly opposed to the truth of Christianity itself.’ { 

In1837 the Senate ‘ voted a petition to the House of Commons 
‘against the Bill for abolishing Church Rates.’§§ The same 
year St. John’s and King’s colleges, and also Oxford and 

* Cooper's * Annals of Cambridge,’ iv. p. 520. 
t Ibid. p. 624. t Ibid. p. 530. § Ibid. p. 537. 
\| Ibid. p. 541. «| Ibid. pp. 546, 559, 560. ** Ibid. p. 576. 
++ Ibid. p. 580. tt Ibid. p. 583, §§ Ibid. p. 605, 
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several of the colleges there, petitioned against the Earl of 
Radnor’s Bill that a commission should be appointed with a 
view to ascertaining ‘ how far the estates and funds might be 
‘made move conducive to the objects intended by the founders 
‘and benefactors.’* 

In 1847, the 17th of November, the Senate ‘ voted a petition 
‘to the House of Commons expressive of alarm and conster- 
‘nation (!) at the prospect of a law allowing Jews to sit in 
‘ Parliament.’ 

In 1848, the 8th of March, the Senate ‘voted petitions to both 
‘Houses of Parliament against a Bill for the further repeal 
‘of enactments imposing pains and penalties on Roman 
‘ Catholics.’ 

In 1839, May 27th, the Senate ‘voted a petition to the 
‘House of Commons against the Government scheme of 
‘national education.’ 

Said we not rightly, that the Universities have not been the 
leaders of public opinion? very scheme they have opposed has 
passed the Legislature ; even London University has obtained a 
charter, and has shown that it can use it for the national 
good and to its own high credit; even the dreaded ‘ Papists’ 
and the detested Jews can sit in Parliament and are eligible 
to be elected as Fellows of colleges. Oxford has even seen a 
railway brought close to its walls, though it succeeded in 
diverting the intended course of the Great Western, and a 
‘Government scheme of education’ has been carried, and has 
not proved so very wicked after all. The long and obstinate 
opposition to the abolition of tests and the admission of Dis- 
senters to the benefit of a University education has been 
equally futile. Progress cannot be arrested even by Univer- 
sity petitions. It is the old story of trying to sweep back the 
tide with a broom. 

Of course, it will be said that these and similar exhibitions 
of the spirit of exclusiveness are not only natural to, but the 
duty of, those who regard themselves as ‘defenders of the 
‘faith,’ and whose watchword ever is‘ the Church is in 


* Cooper’s ‘ Annals of Cambridge,’ iv. p. 606. A small amount of common 
sense, one would think, and the smallest desire that the Universities should 
really bexefit the nation, would have suggested a petition for so important an 
object. + Ibid. p. 697. t Ibid. p. 622. 
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‘danger.’ To keep out the enemy, it is argued, is evidently the 
only course that can be conscientiously pursued by those who 
act on the defensive. Is, then, the age not yet passed when 
persecution was mistaken for religion, and injustice to others 
was considered the proper way of securing one’s own rights ? 
Is this the result of the ‘ sound learning and religious educa- 
‘tion’ which the Universities professto provide? It isimpossible 
to contemplate the prominent part they have taken in vainly 
and foolishly opposing the progress of religious liberty, with- 
out feeling that a selfish love of exclusive possession has been 
the mainspring of their action. Most truly has Mr. Kennedy 
remarked* that his own University ‘has shown no great 
‘administrative capacity. Its decisions, whether on political 
‘or educational questions, are by no means famous for liberality 
‘or freedom.’ It is this exclusive possession that must be no 
longer tolerated ; this sole use, or misuse, of such enormous 
revenues on the sophistical plea that they belong to the 
Church. We insist that they belong to the nation, and that 
to the nation at large they must be, not in name only, but 
fully, handsomely, and impartially restored, if any scheme 
of University reform is to deserve the name. 

The real friends of the Universities are the advocates of 
extensive reform. Those who oppose it seem generally con- 
scious, nay, will sometimes admit, that the present system is 
indefensible. They secretly hope, however, that it will last 
during their time; and so all considerations of future public 
good are merged in the selfish interests of the present. We 
cannot expect that the holders of sinecures should be very 
strenuous in condemning them, or very ready to see that a 
strong Liberal Government may some day make short work in 
their total abolition. While such sentiments as the following 
prevail in the high places, we must expect opposition to all 
reform. For thus writest the Master of one of the colleges at 
Cambridge :— 

‘TI have no faith in reforms based on unconstitutional changes. I have 
no approbation for the unjust and arbitrary extension of benefits to those 
for whom they were never intended, and especially when such etension 
is necessarily subversive of the principles which it was the sole object of 
those bencfactions to cherish and confirm. I can yield no assent to it, 


* ‘University Reform,’ p. 7. t ‘Letter,’ &. p. 6. 
NO, CXXUI. 8 
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still less can I voluntarily co-operate in effecting the sacrifice of the 
interests of one class in order to appease the malignant envy and hatred 
of another. I have nothing but scorn and loathing for such political 
ambition and greed as would induce me to concur in humiliating the 
highest and holiest of human associations [7.c., the Established Church]— 
myself a professed member of the same—in order to conciliate those of 
whose avowed principles I am ashamed [i.c., the Nonconformists], whose 
hostility I dread, but whose adhesion my exigencies demand, and the 
continuance of whose favour I must be ever ready to purchase, even by 
the violation of the convictions of my conscience,—if I have any.’ 


These words (which are unquestionably libellous as pointed 
against a late eminent Minister) fall harmless from their very 
extravagance. The cause of University reform must be nearly 
ripe when such declamation as this is all that can be urged 
against it. 


Art. [TV.—Sin and Madness from a Physician's Point 
of View. 
Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Dr. Henry Mavpstey. 
Henry S. King anl Co. 1874. 

Ir is well sometimes to view a scene from a standpoint differ- 
ent from that which we are accustomed to occupy: fresh 
beauties will thus be seen, that we could not have noticed 
before. If for instance we have been enjoying the pleasures of 
a garden, the cool shady walks, the arrangement of the lovely 
flowers, the delicious aroma, and were to meet the gardener, 
he would give us quite a new aspect of the garden. He 
would take us to his hot-beds, where he rears the plants, and 
explain the influence of heat, light, moisture, manure, soil, 
&e., on them. He would show us how he was able to alter 
the tints, and even the forms of plants and flowers, and would 
tell us of causes at work spoiling his shrubs. Now this would 
be purely the materialistic aspect of the garden, and, without 
destroying our former enjoyments of its ethics, would give us 
much interest and instruction. 

So with the study of the human mind, there is a materialistic 
aspect in which we can with profit and advantage regard it, 
without any danger of being carried away by the false doctrine 
of the materialist, that thought is only a form of physical 
force. For though it may be proved that the brain treasures 
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up thought, in certain physical forms, it does not follow that 
the brain is the originator of those thoughts, any more than a 
book or letter is the originator of the thoughts that by the 
arrangement of words and sentences are contained in them. 

We are indebted to Dr. Maudsley, a physician of no mean 
repute in the study of mental disease, for giving us the 
physician’s aspect of insanity and sin, in the eighth volume 
of the International Science Series, under the title of 
‘Responsibility in Mental Disease;’ a work which, though 
it enters much into the legal relations of crime and insanity, 
yet is essentially a popular treatise on mental disease, 
explaining the various forms, causes, &c., of this terrible 
disorder. He has endeavoured to remove the erroneous 
ideas people generally entertain concerning lunatics, and to 
direct attention to a more humane treatment of them, as 
well as to warn us of the causes of lunacy. In order to under- 
stand insanity, he directs us to study the subject from its phy- 
sical aspect, and by an inductive method. 

Bacon long ago insisted upon an individual psychology, ‘so 
‘that we may have a scientific and accurate dissection of mind 
‘and characters, and the secret dispositions of particular 
‘men may be revealed, and that from the knowledge thereof 
‘better rules may be framed for the treatment of the mind.’ * 
This individual psychology, it has been argued, can only 
be studied from a materialistic aspect, for the peculiar 
feelings and frequently ideas that may possess the mind 
of an individual at a certain time are often dependent on 
the particular state of the bodily functions at that time. 
It is a well-known fact, for instance, that the state of a 
man’s digestion will materially influence his views and tem- 
perament. Hence it may be desirable to set aside meta- 
physical inquiries for the time, and consider the subject from 
a physician’s point of view; not because the former are 
necessarily dry and useless, and that a theological student 
‘goes through an attack of metaphysics as a child goes 
‘through an attack of measles, getting haply an immunity 
‘from a similar affection for the rest of his life,’ but because 
by taking a different and opposite view we may better under- 
stand the real nature of mind. 


**De Augment. Scient.’ B. vii. 
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‘When the theologist, who occupies himself with the supersensuous, 
has said all that he has to say from his point of view; when the jurist, who 
represents those principles which the wisdom of society has established, 
has in turn exhaustively argued from his point of view,—then the 
ultimate appeal in a concrete case must be to the physician, who deals 
with the bodily life. Through his ground only can the theologist and 
jurist pass to their departments, and they must accept their knowledge 
of it from him. On the foundation of facts which the faithful investigation 
of the bodily nature lays, must rest, if they are to rest safely, their 
systems.’ * 


There is much truth in this, though, of course, many will be 
prepared to deny it; for the fact that our mental faculties are 
so very much dependent on the state of our bodily organs, 
leads to the conclusion that there is a great deal to be learned 
from a physician’s point of view. We are at present living in 
a materialistic age, and even mind has come to be regarded 
by many as only another expression of physical force. Pro- 
bably this is a reaction from the narrow views of the older 
metaphysicians, and as the truth becomes more clearly per- 
ceived, we shall find it agree with the written Word of God, 
though it may occupy a position differing from that which 
either extreme metaphysicians or materialists maintain. 

One great advantage of studying the physical aspect of mind is 
that we are better able to find the cause of, and in consequence, 
the remedy for that most terrible of all diseases—namely, in- 
sanity. There are few who do not at some time or other meet 
with one who has enjoyed apparently vigorous mental health, 
but whose mind is, as we express it, ‘shattered,’ and there is 
hardly a sadder sight. We have a tendency to look upon in- 
sanity as one of those ills we must bear, and for which there is 
only slight remedy ; yet the study of the physical aspect of 
insanity teaches us that to a very great extent it is in our 
power to prevent this terrible calamity. 

What mind really is no one pretends to say with certainty ; 
we can only judge of its expressions as given to us from 
others by speech, action, &c., and shown to ourselves by 
thou zht, consciousness, &c. Now, mind acts through material 
agency. If the will desires to remember any particular cir- 
cumstance, a special brain-cell is formed for that circumstance, 
and the process of thought involves in some way the setting 


**Physiology and Pathology of Mind.’ Maudsley, p. 14. 
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in action certain cells, and the destruction and reformation 
of brain substance. While granting this, we have no need 
to sanction in the least degree the proposition of Cabanus, 
‘that the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile.’ 
For the very idea of such a proposition is absurd, and without 
the least foundation. Granting, however, that certain mental 
processes, such as memory, do depend on the formation of 
cells in the brain, we can easily understand how a blow on 
the head, which surely could not affect the spiritual nature of 
man, often causes total loss of memory. We may also under- 
stand that other mental processes may, in hike manner, be 
stored up in certain cells, and can be called into activity by 
the will, or force themselves on our notice by some unwilled 
stimulation to activity. When we consider that every word 
we have uttered, every thought conccived, and every action 
done, has left some record, more or less permanent, on the 
brain, we are almost staggered with the thought how vast 
these mental stores must be, and it seems incredible to be- 
lieve that our small brain can possibly contain them all. Yet 
microscopists prove that the brain-cells are so minute, that 
though they occupy only the thin grey outer layer of the brain 
substance, there is still room for almost an infinitude of 
cells. Disease may affect these cells in various ways, and bring 
them into activity, or prevent the expression of their functions. 
Hence we have in sickness the patient deliriously conjuring 
up the memory of past events that have been impressed on 
certain cells, or that are lying in an unconscious stupor. The 
brain-cells may become permanently or temporarily injured, 
and so give rise to peculiar thoughts and actions, or, by a ces- 
sation of activity, cause the individual to continue in a state 
of semi-unconsciousness. This constitutes insanity. These 
brain-cells are so closely connected by nervous filaments with 
one another, and with nearly every other part of the body, 
that what affects the one affects the other. This connection 
of the brain-cells explains the association of ideas, and the 
manner in which combined movements take place—at least, 
dimly. Disease may cause a dissociation of ideas, and so 
cells which have been impressed with some bodily function— 
as sensibility, touch, &c.—when stimulated, reply to some 
mental idea; and hence we have, as is so often met with in 
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insanity, disordered mental processes dependent on diseased 
bodily organs. But besides mere connection, the brain de- 
pends on other organs for its proper supply of nourishment 
and a healthy condition of the nutriment. So disease of 
other organs, by depriving the cells of their necessary sus- 
tenance, on which their activity depends, occasions mental 
disease. 


‘So close is the physiological sympathy of parts in the commonwealth 
of the body, that it is necessary, in the physiological study of mind, to 
regard it as a function of the whole organism, as comprehending the whole 
bodily life.’ 


As we depend on our parents for our bodily organs, so we 
depend on them for much of our mental phenomena. There 
are many cells ready formed in the brain of the child inhe- 
rited from the parents, and thus the child receives from them 
passions, thoughts, mental defects. Dr. Maudsley adduces 
Scripture in support of the statement that children receive 
from their parents defects of moral nature, as well as good 
inclinations, &e. 


‘Solomon proclaimed it to be the special merit of a good man that he 
leaves an inheritance to his children’s children. On the other hand, it 
has been declared that the sins of the father shall be visited upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation. .... It was deemed no 
marvel that those whose fathers had stoned the prophets should reject 
Him who was sent unto them—“ Ye are the children of those who stoned 
the prophets.””’ 


He believes also that the peculiarity of an individual depends 
on the impregnation of the ovum by the parents, so that ‘each 
‘ particular ovum has an individual inheritance, which makes 
‘for it an individual destiny.’ He proves this from the fact 
that two individuals with the same parentage, placed under 
exactly the same training, will yet differ as much mentally as 
they will differ in features, and this peculiarity will, to a great. 
extent, depend on the parents’ state. It has been asserted 
that if the parents are drunk at a certain time, the offspring 
will be idiotic or defective. 

Hereditary influence is especially seen in cases of moral 
perversion, where the individual does wrong simply because 
his brain is so constituted that he cannot act otherwise. The 
fear of punishment, the hope of reward, have no effect on him; 
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this is no new fact, for Plato suggested hereditary influence 
as the origin of evil many generations back. 

That many criminals are wholly devoid of moral sense, is a 
fact that has been long acknowledged ; they are totally incap- 
able of appreciating the effects of punishment, so that as soon 
as they are released from prison they enter into their former 
evil ways with, if anything, increased zeal. Much of this is 
of course due to evil influences during their incarceration, but 
much more is the result of a moral inaptitude for appreciating 
the benefits of an honest life, or the suffering of punishment. 
Mr. Chesterton once heard a youth, belonging to the class of 
habitual criminals, exclaim, ‘Lord, how I do love thieving! 
‘If I had thousands, I would still be a thief!’ These crim- 
inals are generally easily recognized, and might by any 
observant person be picked out with little fear of error. 

‘The physical organization of criminals is marked by a singularly 
stupid and insensate look. ‘The expression in the countenance is not that 
of the ‘ human face divine,’ but stupid, sullen, and diabolical. The colour 
of the complexion is bad, as if the ‘ sweet juices of life’ were poisoned.’ * 


The women of the criminal class, too, are generally very ill- 
favoured and ungainly, beauty of form or feature being rarely 
seen among them. Of course all this does not go to prove 
absolutely that the mental is dependent on the physical 
organisation, for it might as easily be made to prove the 
contrary. And it is well known that peculiar states of the 
mind do influence the bodily organs for good or evil; as, 
for instance, when we have sudden fear or grief producing 
dyspepsia. But there can be no doubt that in many cases 
disease or defect of bodily organs, as we have shown, does 
occasion disordered mental action, and that this disease may 
be inherited, just as gout, consumption, &c., may be. 

‘To those who take the metaphysical view of mind, it will no doubt 
seem improbable that absence of moral sense should ever be a congenital 
fault of mental organisation; but if we are to put any trust in observa- 
tion, we must acknowledge such a defect to occur sometimes in conse- 
quence of parental insanity. It may be witnessed even in young children, 
who, long before they have known what vice meant, have evinced an 
entire absence of moral feeling, with the active display of all sorts of im- 
moral tendencies—a genuine moral imbecility, or insanity. As there are 


* J. B. Thompson, F.R.C.S. ‘Journal of Mental Science.’ 1870. 
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persons who cannot distinguish certain colours, having what is called 
colour-blindness, and others who, having no ear for music, cannot dis- 
tinguish one tune from another, so there are some few who are congeni- 
tally deprived of moral sense. Associated with this defect, there is 
frequently more or less intellectual deficiency, but not always. It some- 
times happens there is a remarkably acute intellect, with no trace of moral 
feeling.’ 


Sin and Madness. 


Whilst acknowledging that much of the moral nature of an 
individual does depend on his physical organisation, we need 
not jump to the conclusion that his whole moral nature is 
nothing more than the result of the peculiar brain formation. 
Nor need we entirely agree with Dr. Wigan when he says, ‘I 
‘ firmly believe that I have more than once changed the moral 
‘nature of a boy by leeches to the inside of his nose,’ else we 
may seem to encourage schoolmasters to try this novel pro- 
ceeding in the case of refractory pupils. Still, there are some 
children who really have not the mental ability to understand 
the nature of punishment or reward, or if they do, are unable, 
from their peculiar organisation, to do what is'right. Now, 
these children should receive a very different course of treat- 
ment from others. It would be the refinement of cruelty to 
endeavour, by increasing the punishment, to conquer their 
immoral nature. It is very probable that many a weak 
brain has thus been irretrievably shattered by injudicious 
punishment, which by judicious treatment might have been 
strengthened and made a useful organ. 

Moral imbeciles will need very careful training, and they 
should be dealt leniently with, for it may be they are not 
totally irreclaimable. Much has been done in the way of 
educating, of course with immense labour, that class of 
a human beings who were formerly regarded only as a little 
above the beasts—the idiots and imbeciles—and rendering 
them, to a certain degree, useful members of society. Much, 
too, may be done with judicious care and kindness to instruct 
and render useful those habitual criminals who are really 
morally idiotic. 

If then the study of the physical aspect of crime teaches us 
to deal leniently with those who seem morally incapable of 
instruction, or, at any rate, to pity them, the study will not 
be without its results. 

From crime to insanity is but a step; in fact, there are those 
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whom it is difficult to classify whether as insane or as criminal, 
as Dr. Maudsley puts it. 

‘ There is a border-land between crime and insanity, ncar one boundary 
of which we meet with something of madness and more of sin, and near 
the other boundary of which something of sin but more of madness. A 
just estimate of the moral responsibility of the unhappy people inhabiting 
this border-land will assuredly not be made until we get rid of the msta- 
physical notion that vices and crimes are duc to the instigation of the 
devil, and proceed by way of observation and induction to sound general- 
isations concerning the origin of the moral sentiments, the laws of their 
development, and the causes, course, and varieties of moral degeneracy. 

Here we notice a hit at metaphysicians, and in fact in his 
various published works Dr. Maudsley frequently takes the 
opportunity of saying bitter things against theologians and 
metaphysicians. He endeavours to prove that theology has 
much to answer for in the mistaken views which theologians 
have advanced on the nature of disease, and of insanity espe- 
cially. He asserts that the Egyptians and Greeks adopted a 
singularly enlightened and humane treatment, which became 
lost in the dark ages of Christian Europe, and therefore 
covertly insinuates that paganism was superior to Christi- 
anity, at least as taught by theologians and some Church- 
men. He believes that the false philosophy which looked 
upon the body as merely ‘the earthly prison-house of the 
‘ spirit, whose pure immortal longings were to get free from it,’ 
encouraged if it did not actually originate the cruelties that 
were till within a late period practised on the insane; mad- 
ness having been looked upon as ‘a real possession of the 
‘individual by some extrinsic superior power.’ 

- ©It was the natural result of such views of madness that men should 


treat him whom they believed to have a devil in him as they would have 
‘treated the devil, could they have had the good fortune to lay hold of him.’ 


Now though there may be some truth in the fact that theo- 
logians and metaphysicians have had erroneous views on 
insanity, it does not necessarily follow that we must lay the 
blame on theology and metaphysics. If a man were to make 
some mistakes in his calculation in constructing a house or 
vessel, we should not blame the science of mathematics or 
mechanics for the errors, but the man, for the wrong interpre- 
tation of them, and if he did his best in the matter, we should 
give him credit for his attempt. So with the treatment of 
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insanity: if theologians dealt with the insane in a somewhat 

cruel manner, they were but doing what they thought right. 

Even Dr. Maudsley himself considers that our lunatics are too 

leniently treated, and that prison discipline’and punishment 

would do many of them good. 

Any one who has resided for a time in an asylum for the 
insane, and has had frequent intercourse with the inmates, 
would. acknowledge that there are very few cases indeed 
that could at all be considered as having any connection 
with either Satanic possession or disordered spirituality. 
He would certainly meet with many having delusions on 
religious subjects, believing themselves to be inspired, or even 
regarding themselves as Jesus Christ, the Holy Ghost, &c., 
but these delusions are only the result of previous teaching. 
A man who had never been taught anything about religion 
would never rave about it when insane. That which most 
powerfully affects men's minds, that which is the source of 
ordinary conversation, becomes the subject of delusions: for 
instance we have at present in our asylums several ‘ Sir 
‘Roger Tichbornes.’ 

The study of the physical aspect of insanity is deserving of 
much wider attention than one would at first suppose. If in- 
sanity were the work of a personal devil, against whose power we 
were unable alone to contend, it might be sufficient to trust to 
the saying our prayers and reliance on God. But physicians 
teach us that madness is the result of certain past errors or 
influences acting on the material organ of the mind either 
directly or indirectly, and that to a very great extent we have 
the prevention or cure in our own hands. 

It is not so long ago that bodily diseases were looked upon 
as due to malignant influences, the possession of the bodily 
organs by an evil being (ontos) whose ravages were only to be 
met by prayers and charms, of course under the direction of 
priestly advisers. Though there is even a germ of truth in 
this, yet few now-a-days would feel inclined to trust to such 
measures alone for the cure of disease. It will be the same 
with mental infirmities. Time will come, if it has not come 
already, when we shall look back with compassion on the igno- 
rance that regarded insanity as due purely to the influence 
of evil spirits. 
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Insanity is one of the worst calamities that can befal a man. 
Poverty is terrible, especially to those who have been accus- 
tomed to the comforts and luxuries of life, but time may heal 
even this wound ; and having food and raiment, though it be 
but the pauper’s coarse fare and uncouth clothing, one can 
even come to be therewith content. It is sad to suffer a 
serious sickness, or to endure the loss of a limb; but sickness, 
even though painful, may be counterbalanced by much, good. 
Kind friends come to soothe us, we learn resignation, many a 
rough nature has been softened and changed by suffering. 
Blindness and deafness are grievous, but they may in a great, 
measure be compensated by the extra development of other 
faculties. But when a noble mind has gone, nothing can 
compensate for that loss; how terrible the thought of the 
ego, the conscious principle of man, unable to communicate 
its ideas, or to appreciate the ideas of others. Every one 
at some time or other has been in a state of mental inaptitude, 
unable to collect his thoughts, or to express them: suppose 
that state to continue—that is a mild form of insanity. We 
really do not fully understand this fearful disease: if we did, 
how earnestly we would pray— 

‘Oh, let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heaven, 
Keep me in temper; I would not be mad.’ 

Yet if we would not be mad, if we would do something not 
only to protect ourselves, but to lessen the amount of insanity 
in the world that is year by year increasing with giant strides, 
more than keeping pace with the increase of the population, 
we must study the causes that are at work undermining the 
mental constitution. 

The causes of insanity are manifold: they are seldom, if 
ever, one only. There has been a long preparation beforehand, 
whereby the mental or bodily state has been weakened or 
diseased, and then some sudden trouble or excitement brings 
the diseased state into morbid activity, or suppresses its 
activity altogether. 

Like most of our bodily diseases, it is frequently too late 
to do much to cure the complaint when it shows itself; our 
efforts have to be principally directed to the prevention. We 
know how much our physicians have done for us in this 
respect, by drawing our attention to causes of disease, and 
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more has really been done than we can conceive. So phy- 
sicians point out to us certain physical causes of mental 
disease, which, though they may not lead to actual insanity, 
may induce a weakened mind or an immoral character. 

The principal cause of insanity (including idiocy and moral 
perversion) is hereditary predisposition. This does not neces 
sarily mean that the parents should be actually insane: a 
temperament bordering on insanity in both parents is much 
more likely to cause the minds of the children to be affected, 
than if one only was mildly afflicted with the actual disease. 
Those parents who have insanity strongly developed in 
both their families, that is, those who have had several of 
their relatives insane, are almost sure to produce mentally 
defective children, though it may not actually show itself 
until an exciting cause brings it out. 

Marriage of near relatives is also a fertile source of in- 
sanity: the nearer the relationship, the more certain are the 
children to be either mentally or bodily defective, or both. 
How far cousins may marry with safety, is a disputed point; 
some maintain they can do so with perfect safety, provided 
both families are free from disease, but it is generally acknow- 
ledged that there is much risk. 

It is hardly to be expected, however, that men will pay 
much attention to any warning that will be given in the 
matter of choosing a proper wife. 

‘Man has persuaded himself, rightly or wrongly, that in his case there 
is in the feeling of love between the sexes something of so sacred and 
mysterious a character as to justify disregard to consequences in marriage.’ 


Still, however, the warning should be given to him, and he 
should be taught to deny himself, if necessary—to remember 
the holy precept, that no man should live for himself alone. 
If he were gifted with prescience, and could see the conse- 
quences of his ill-advised marriage, he would stop before he 
entered on so solemn an engagement. It would seem ridicu- 
lous, in our present refined and intellectual age, for those who 
contemplated courtship, or their parents, to make inquiries 
as to the physical health of either party. Yet why should it 
be so? Is man’s life less valuable than the cattle we rear? 
Is our present system so perfect that we should injure it by 
insisting on suitable physical marriages? However, we do 
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Marriage and Intemperance. 


not want an Act cf Parliament framed to legislate in this 
matter, but we do want men to be taught to act with a little 
more circumspection. 

‘Falling in love being much a matter of propinquity, they can keep out 
of the way of dangerous attraction, or if they have fallen in love, they 
may surely pause before, in order to avoid the temporary suffering of an 
act of sharp self-renunciation, they resolve to run the almost certain risk 
of bringing untold miseries upon one or more of the offspring of an ill- 
advised union.’ 

Marriage must be taught to be something nobler and 
higher than mere ‘ falling in love ; ’ that morbid sentimentality 
inculeated in novels should be most strongly condemned. 
Men must learn that a nation’s future welfare depends on the 
manner in which they enter the marriage state. They must 
also be taught to wait till they have earned sufficient to keep 
a wife and family. Much of the insanity is due to the 
miseries of a home where there is a constant struggle to get 
sufficient to live on, as well as to the want of proper nourish- 
ment and clothing. The constant strain on the parents’ 
minds is often too great, and they at last break down, whilst 
the children are doubly cursed from the want of proper 
instruction and need of sufficient nourishment. 

Another physical cause of insanity is intemperance, and 
this is a most powerful factor. It is certainly one of the 
most frequent exciting causes, inducing insanity in a mind 
already weakened by hereditary predisposition or other de- 
pressing causes. An habitual drunkard is to a certain extent 
a constant maniac, and liable to furious outbreaks. It may 
not be right to say that more danger is to be apprehended 
from a constant moderate consumption of alcoholic liquors, 
than from an occasional drunken bout, and yet it may be so, 
for if instead of resting the brain, when we feel it fatigued by 
overwork, we stimulate it to activity by alcohol, much harm 
must surely be done. 


‘Like the pawnbroker or the usurer, it is a present help at the cost of 
a frightful interest; and if the habit of recurring to it be formed, the 
end must be a bankruptcy of health... . . If men took careful thought 
of the best use which they could make of their bodies, they would pro- 
bably never take alcohol except as they would take a dose of medicine, to 
serve some special purpose. It is idle to say that there is any real neces- 
sity for persons who are in good health to indulge in any kind of alcoholic 
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worst, it is a vice which occasions infinite misery, sin, crime, madness, 
and disease.’ 


Sin and Madness. 


But it is also probable, though Dr. Maudsley does not men- 
tion it, that other excesses besides drinking are favourable 
to the development of insanity ; over-eating, too rich and too 
highly-cooked food, irregularity at meals, &e. We know 
how often these cause violent headaches, at least in some 
people, showing that some cerebral mischief has been done. 

There are other excesses which we can but hint at, certain 
sins which specially war against the flesh, all most seriously 
affecting the mind. 

‘Were men with one consent to give up alcohol and other excesses— 
were they to live temperately, soberly, and chastely, or, what is funda- 
mentally the same thing, holily, that is healthily—there can be no 
doubt that there would soon be a vast diminution in the amount of in- 
sanity in the world.’ 


Such is the testimony of one who has had many oppor- 
tunities for strict observation, and it is endorsed by others 
pursuing the same branch of investigation. Though we 
may not entirely agree with him, we cannot but acknowledge 
there is much that is worthy of most serious consideration 
in what he says. We have not entered on the purely moral 
causes of insanity, nor the influence that religion and educa- 
tion have either for good or evil: we leave that for others, 
or for some future time. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems to be, that men 
must be taught to live less selfishly; they must give up many 
animal pleasures, and exercise forbearance and self-abnegation 
for the sake of others. In fact, they must learn the constant 
exercise of pure Christianity and philanthropy. Men must 
look upon their lives as part of a great social system, in which 
each, forming a part, does not merely exist himself, but exerts 
an influence, to a great extent irresistible, either for good or 
evil, both morally and physically, on those around him, and 
those who succeed him even for several generations. By God’s 
holy law the sins of the father are visited upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generations : how true this is, none 
but the physician can fully understand; not only sins of 
commission, but sins of omission; not sins from neglect of 
worship, of prayer, but sins from neglect of living healthily. 
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Art.V.—Church and State in India. 


(1.) The History of Christianity in India. By 3. W. Kaye. 
London: 1859. 


(2.) Orissa. By W. W. Hunter, LL.D. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1872. 


(3.) The Church Missionary Intelliyencar. 1857-9. 
(4.) Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. 


We are told that, from the days of St. Thomas to the 
days of Ziegenbalg, the truths of Christianity have, from 
time to time, been proclaimed in India; but at the period 
of the British conquest they seemed, with a few isolated 
exceptions, to have made little impression upon the super- 
stitious religious systems of its inhabitants. Neither were 
the first years of our occupation signalized by any energetic 
missionary efforts. It is vot difficult to trace the causes 
of this inaction. The singular circumstances under which 
the conquest of India was effected had much to do with 
it. Ifthe ministers of the British Crown had determined that 
it was expedient to attempt the annexation of India; if they 
had sent the British army to drive the Mughul from the 
throne of Delhi, and to proclaim King George the Second 
Emperor in his stead; and if their purpose had been success- 
fully accomplished, it is not impossible that our adminis- 
trators, in addressing themselves to the task of governing 
Hindustan, would have made the spiritual condition of their 
subjects one of their earliest considerations. It is needless to 
observe that the actual circumstances were far otherwise. A 
company of merchants, holding a few trading stations on the 
coast, carrying on a precarious commerce in the fabrics of 
native industry, found it necessary to employ troops in order 
to protect themselves from the extortionate subordinates of 
the Mughul and the fiery raids of the Mahratta. Their 
jealousy of foreign rivals induced them to interfere in the 
disputes of native chiefs; principally through the genius of 
one young soldier the partizans of the French were defeated 
in the south, and the influence of the Company gradually 
extended in the province of Madras; while the treachery and 
crimes of Surajah Dowlah led to the battle of Plassey and the 
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subsequent fall of the house of Tamerlane. It was not, how- 
ever, till nine years after that victory, that our authority was 
formally admitted, when the titular sovereign of Hindustan, 
at the instance of Lord Clive, empowered the Company to 
collect and administer the revenues of Bengal, Orissa, and 
Bahar. As time went on, it appeared to be necessary to 
annex other parts of the country, until at length the whole 
Indian empire became at least nominally under the control of 


‘the Company, while that body itself held its possessions under 


charter from the king. It was hardly likely that such a 
society as this would view its responsibilities in the same 
light as the government of the crown. But while a private 
enterprise was winning for us the East, the government of the 
crown was fully occupied in losing for us the West. The 
Company’s officers, therefore, for the most part regarding 
their new possessions only as an unexpected extension of a 
commercial undertaking, affording new facilities for trade 
and new opportunities for enrichment, did not, as a body, 
feel bound to apply themselves to the task of enlightening 
the native population. Many of them indeed regarded India 
only as a field for amassing private fortunes in the briefest 
possible time, and they were not always particularly scrupulous 
as to the means they employed in order to attain this object. 
Stories of oppression were rife; it was asserted that while 
Europeans made immense fortunes, the native population 
was often starving; the Nabobs became the most unpopular 
class in England, and the general dissatisfaction culminated 
in the impeachment of Lord Clive. Warren Hastings was 
destined some years afterwards to share the same fate, per- 
haps with greater cause. 

But the apathy of the Company on the subject was not the 
only reason for the absence of missionary enterprise. The 
truth is, that in the eighteenth century British Christianity 
had very little surplus vitality. There was an absolute lack 
of earnest religion in the country, which it is extremely diffi- 
cult even to realize at the present day. Thus the attention 
of the Church was very little directed towards foreign missions, 
and the little that was done in India was mostly the work of 
Danish and German Lutheran agencies, sometimes supported 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. It was 
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not until 1795 that the London Missionary Society was 
founded ; it was shortly followed by the great ‘ Church 
‘Missionary Society for Africa and the East,’ which was in 
fact a development of the former society, though differing 
from it in so much that it was exclusively supported by mem- 
bers of the Church of England: it was long, however, before 
it received any episcopal sanction. The Gospel Propagation 
Society, though an older foundation, seems to have been 
generally anticipated on the field of Indian missions by the 
younger body. 

While, however, during the first half century of our rule, 
India was, as we shall see, practically closed to the mission- 
aries; and while their efforts met with little sympathy or 
encouragement at home, the Company, in one important par- 
ticular, maintained a consistent policy which could not fail to 
commend itself to the attention and respect of the natives. 
Chaplains, on a scale generally sufficient for the purpose, were 
always provided for the British soldiers of the Company, 
although they were not encouraged to extend their ministra- 
tions to the heathen population around them: indeed, they 
could not well have done so without neglect of their proper 
duties. This practice may be deemed only a matter of course, 
as at the present day it certainly would be ; but its importance 
cannot be over-estimated, as it was, in fact, the one visible 
sign of our national religion which we maintained in the sight 
of our Indian subjects. We may be sure that they did not 
think the worse of us because of our chaplains; on the con- 
trary, it was probably the general opinion that we owed our 
success to the superior power of our gods; and if we had 
appeared to repudiate their influence ourselves, while we 
declined to impart our religious system to others, the Hindu 
and the Muhammadan alike would have regarded us as fiends, 
not men. At the present day infidelity is unquestionably 
very prevalent among the educated natives: it is perhaps an 
inevitable consequence of the flood of European enlightenment 
which has been poured on the dark superstitions of the East ; 
it is perhaps a necessary stepping-stone in the emancipation 
of the people from the thraldom of centuries of error, but 
assuredly it is no natural product of the Indian intellect. 

It has been the general opinion of thinking men that it was 
NO, CXXIII 9 
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well not only for our civil administration, but also for the true 
interests of the missionary cause, that the first efforts to 
preach the gospel in India were slow and tentative, and that 
no support or patronage was afforded them by the government. 

We fully believe that it is not in the power of the State to 
assist the spread of religious truth in India by actively aiding 
its propagators. Voluntary effort, if it has free course, may 
be trusted gradually to extend its scope ; but we are disposed 
to think that any sudden accession of large numbers of natives 
to the Christian faith would not- be a cause for unqualified 
satisfaction. At least we should require to be fully convinced 
that the movement was spontaneous, and that no external 
pressure was exerted. Without resorting to open persecution, 
it was doubtless in the power of our administration, by adopt- 
ing a system of civil disabilities, and by other means, to secure 
a large number of professing proselytes of a certain class. 
But we deny altogether that such a system would really aid 
the missionary cause. We can point to the example of our 
predecessors in the East, the Dutch and the Portuguese. The 
expeditions of the latter nation were avowedly undertaken for 
the purpose of converting the natives; they were planned and 
directed by the Jesuits, and in India missionary stations were 
founded, which were backed by all the resources of the State, 
and which obtained a certain amount of very questionable 
success. It was especially questionable, because the Jesuits 
went on the principle of assimilating their own religion as 
much as possible to the native systems. The rules of caste 
were retained in all their stringency, and triumphal cars were 
drawn through the streets, to which the heathen population . 
were encouraged to bow down, because they contained an 
image not of Vishnu, but of Christ. The Scriptures were 
never translated into the vernacular, and it soon became dif- 
ficult to discriminate between the native Christians and the 
rest of the population. The former were generally ready to 
apostatize whenever they found it convenient, and the Abbé 
Dubois declares that in all his experience among the natives, 
he never met with a single sincere Christian, although the 
priests could proudly claim thousands of converts to their 
state-supported system. The political organization of the 
same nation in Ceylon produced results equally unsatisfactory ; 
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indeed, it will always remain a doubtful point whether the 
natives of that island were really converted by the Portuguese 
priests, or whether the process was not in fact reversed. There 
is however no reason to doubt that they made a satisfactory 
compromise of their theological differences until the arrival of 
the Dutch, who expelled the Jesuits, turned their mass-houses 
into Protestant churches, and baptized the whole population 
into their own faith. No natives were permitted to farm land, 
or to hold any government employment, unless they became 
Protestants; and, as a natural consequence, a universal, 
though merely nominal, change of religion took place. When, 
however, the Dutch abandoned the island to the English in 
1796, and the liberty of conscience which we bestowed was 
found to be a practical reality, the natives all returned to their 
original faith. All who have the interests of Indian missions 
at heart must feel thankful that our government never 
attempted to pursue the policy which was so unsuccessfully 
inaugurated by the Portuguese and the Dutch. They may rest 
assured that while the patronage of the State could not really 
assist the missionaries, it might do them irreparable harm ; 
and that no faith, whether good or bad, is ever so influential 
as when it is treated with the faintest semblance of persecu- 
tion. 
Unfortunately, however, our carly administrators erred in the 
opposite direction. They took a step which they doubtless 
considered necessary, but which we cannot hesitate to con- 
demn: they more than once attempted to exclude missionary 
enterprise altogether from the country. It was the belief of 
many of the Company’s servants in India, it was the firm con- 
viction of the Board in Leadenhall Street, that their position 
would be seriously endangered by the propagation of Christi- 
anity through voluntary agency. Experience has shown that 
this opinion was entirely mistaken ; and, in any case, we can- 
not admit that they were justified in refusing to permit the 
experiment. It would have been supposed that those who 
witnessed the barbarous ignorance and cruel superstition of 
the native population would have welcomed any efforts for 
their religious and moral improvement, even although they 
might think it inexpedient to afford any direct countenance to 


such efforts ; but, as a matter of fact, the attitude which was 
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assumed towards the missionaries during the first half century 
of our rule, was almost uniformly hostile. The difficulties 
which Carey, Ward, and Marshman—the Northampton cobbler, 
the Derby printer, and the Westbury weaver—encountered, are 
well known. The Court of Directors not only refused them a 
free passage, but declined to grant a license of embarkation— 
without which no ship-captain was at that time allowed to 
convey passengers to India—and they were eventually obliged 
to proceed in a Danish ship; and when that good man, Sir 
John Shore, who is better known by the name of Lord Teign- 
mouth, came to the conclusion, after long deliberation with his 
council, that they could not be allowed to carry out their object 
on British territory, they were compelled to retreat to the 
Danish settlement of Seramptir. Thus it was under the 
Danish flag that the first Protestant mission was opened in 
Bengal, while the Church Missionary Society sent its first 
Indian missionaries to the Dutch station at Chinsurah. 

Before referring to events which took place at the commence- 
ment of the present century, it should be mentioned that when 
in 1793 the Company applied for a renewal of their charter, 
the moral condition of India occupied the attention of the 
House of Commons, and a resolution was passed which shows 
that the feelings of Parliament were by no means in agree- 
ment with the selfish policy of the East Indian Directors :— 

‘ Resolved—That itis the opinion of this House that it is the peculiar and 
bounden duty of the legislature to promote by all just and prudent means 
the interests and happiness of the inhabitants of the British dominions in 
India ; and that for these ends such measures ought to be adopted as may 
gradually tend to their advancement in useful knowledge, and to their 
religious and moral improvement.’ 

In a second resolution it was declared to be the opinion of 
the House 

‘That sufficient means of religious worship and instruction be pro- 
vided for all persons of the Protestant communion in the service or under 
the protection of the East India Company in Asia, proper ministers being 
from time to time sent out from Great Britain for those purposes.’ 

These temperate resolutions cannot but be considered highly 
creditable to the Parliament of 1793. It appears, however, 
that the feeling of the House was not at that time sufficiently 
strong to resist the pressure exerted by the Company’s repre- 

sentatives. A general court of proprietors was convened, at 
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which these resolutions were almost unanimously condemned ; 
and the attitude which Leadenhall Street assumed on the 
subject was so determined, that the Government consented to 
omit from the new charter the principle embodied in the 
resolutions. They appear, however, to have been subse- 
quently incorporated in the bill by the influence of Wilberforce, 
but were eventually struck out on the third reading. In 1793 
the East India Company emphatically denied that the religious 
and moral improvement of their subjects was a matter with 
which they had any concern. 

The question however was by no means allowed to rest. The 
establishment of the Church Missionary Society. was viewed 
with great hostility by the directors. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society was founded, and vigorously promoted 
the translation of the Scriptures into the Oriental languages. 
Lord Teignmouth was its first president. Men who thought 
with Wilberforce were beginning to gain influence in Leaden- 
hall Street. Charles Grant was now a director. Henry 
Thornton, the banker, assisted Grant with his voice and purse. 
These good men met together, with Lord Teignmouth, and 
Venn, and Zachary Macaulay, in that celebrated ‘Clapham 
‘Council’ of which Sir J. Stephen has given us a vivid picture. 
The movement grew, and it was felt that something must be 
done to stem the flood. Pamphlets were written which 
endeavoured to show the danger and the folly of attempting to 
interfere with the religious convictions of the natives. To 
these attacks Claudius Buchanan replied. Lord Teignmouth, 
Charles Grant, and Bishop Porteus entered the lists on the 
same side. They endeavoured to show that the propagation 
of Christianity in India was practicable, expedient, and even 
obligatory. On the whole, the defenders of the missionaries 
gained much ground in public opinion in England, while the 
position of affairs in India was still very discouraging. 

In 1806, great excitement was caused by the notorious 
massacre at Vellore. The missionaries had really nothing 
whatever to do with it, as was proved over and over again 
by Lord Teignmouth, by Wilberforce, by many others, and by 
the evidence which was taken on the spot, yet the difficulty 
was to a certain extent areligions one. The objectionable Dr. 
Buchanan had a short time previously appeared in Mysore ; 
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the missionaries had recently been unusually active in that 
quarter; and there were many who persisted in considering 
them, at least partially, accountable for the disaster. Those 
at Serampur were forbidden to prosecute their work in the 
Company’s dominions, and two more Baptists who arrived 
there were expelled, and compelled to seek fresh fields in 
Burmah. The Court of Directors sent an injunction to guard 
against ‘any imprudent or injudicious attempts on the part 
‘of the missionaries which might irritate and alarm the re- 
‘ligious prejudices of the natives.’ This despatch appears, 
however, to have been written in an exceptionally liberal 
spirit, for the caution was accompanied by the remark that 
‘the Court was very far from being averse to the introduction 
‘of Christianity into India, or indifferent to the benefits 
‘which would result from a general diffusion of its doctrines.’ 
And we read in another paragraph of the same despatch, 
which is dated September 7, 1808: ‘ We rely on your dis- 
‘ eretion that you will abstain from all unnecessary or osten- 
‘tatious interference with their (the missionaries) proceedings. 
‘On the other hand, it will be your bounden duty vigilantly to 
‘guard the public tranquillity from interruption, and to impress 
‘upon the minds of all the inhabitants of India that the 
‘ British faith on which they rely for the free exercise of their 
‘religion will be invariably maintained.’ 

During the last two years of the charter of 1793, the old 
spirit of intolerant exclusion seems again to have broken out. 
It was in full vigour when, in 1812, five Americans, despatched 
by the Board of Missions at Boston, arrived at Calcutta. It 
was alleged that they could not be permitted to remain, 
because they had appeared in the Company’s dominions 
without a license. Lord Minto’s government was in- 
exorable ; and, notwithstanding all protestations, they were 
forced to quit British territory, the real ground being 
that their presence was considered dangerous to the public 
peace. It may be conjectured that the disturbed condition 
of our relations with the United States contributed to the 
suspicion with which these gentlemen were regarded. One 
of them went to the Isle of France, two others sailed for 
Burmah, while ‘the remainder,’ we are told, ‘took shipping 
‘for Bombay, but, being anticipated by orders from the Su- 
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‘preme Government, were again compelled to leave the coun- 
‘try. They had sailed for Cochin, but intelligence having 
‘been received of the renewal of hostilities between England 
‘and the United States, an armed courier was despatched to 
‘bring them back to Bombay,’ * with the intention of forward- 
ing them to England. Sir Evan Nepean was at this time 
Governor of Bombay, and it happened that he was also Vice- 
President of the Bible Society. To him the Americans 
appealed, and he referred the matter again to Caleutta. Lord 
Minto had, in the mean time, been succeeded by Lord Moira, 
who allowed the missionaries to remain until the authorities 
at home had been consulted. ‘The latter body eventually left 
the matter to the decision of Sir Evan Nepean, t by whom 
the required permission was readily granted. Thus an 
American mission had the honour of being first in the field, 
after the British conquest, in the province of Bombay, while 
a band of English Baptists, working in Danish territory, were 
our first labourers in Bengal. 

We have yet one more instance of exclusion to relate. A 
year had just elapsed from the time when the Americans had 
appeared at Calcutta, when three Baptist missionaries, Messrs. 
Robinson, Lawson, and Johns, two of whom had only recently 
arrived at Serampir, were ordered by the Government to re- 
turn to England. ‘The old reason was alleged ; they had come 
to India without a license from the Court of Directors. The 
order, however, was subsequently rescinded in the case of Mr. 
Lawson. It was represented to the authorities that he was 
engaged in a most important and valuable work. He was 
preparing a fount of Chinese types, and if he was compelled 
to depart it would probably be impossible to complete the 
fount. On this ground Lord Minto permitted Mr. Lawson to 
remain. Mr. Robinson went to Java, and Mr. Jolns was 
forced to return to England. 

But with Lord Minto’s government this system of restric- 
tion came to anend. ‘The era of capricious persecution had 

**TIndia: its Natives and Missions.’ By Canon Trevor, p. 320. 

t Hough’s ‘ History of British Christianity in India.’ Vol. iv. pp. 514, 515. 

} Brown's ‘History of the Propagation of Christianity among the Heathen.’ 

Vol. ii. pp. 203, 204. Ed. 1825. <A full account of the Baptist Mission at 
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passed away. In 1813 the charter was again to be renewed, 
and in the last twenty years a strong public opinion had been 
growing on the subject. It was felt that something more 
ought to be done for the enlightenment of our Indian subjects, 
and that the conduct of the Company had not been sufficiently 
satisfactory for the matter to be left entirely in their hands in 
the future. The establishment of two great societies with evan- 
gelizing purposes had not been without its effect; the persistent 
exertions and eloquent counsels of Wilberforce, Grant, and 
Teignmouth had not been unheeded; the number of their 
adherents was daily increasing; the bench of bishops had 
been moved; the popular feeling was aroused; and it was 
hoped that Parliament would now be induced to assure a free 
opening for mission work in India. ‘No less than 900 ad- 
‘dresses from the cities, towns, and even villages of the 
‘United Kingdom, crowded the tables of both Houses of 
‘Parliament, imploring the interference of the legislature in 
‘behalf of the moral and religious interests of India.’ * Lord 
Liverpool was at this time Prime Minister, and it was gene- 
rally believed that he was more liberally disposed than his 
colleagues. A deputation, including Wilberforce and Grant, 
waited upon him, and to them he intimated that it was his 
intention to introduce measures, firstly, for instituting a 
seminary in each presidency for instructing native candidates 
for the ministry; secondly, to grant licenses to the mission- 
aries, not from the Court of Directors, but from the Board of 
Control; thirdly, to consecrate bishops for India. These 
proposals were afterwards considerably modified ; they were 
probably curtailed by Lord Castlereagh, who had to undertake 
the task of conducting the East India Bill through the House 
of Commons, and who knew well that the religious clauses 
would encounter a determined opposition. 

On the 16th of June various resolutions were laid before 
Parliament as the groundwork of the new charter of the 
Company. The twelfth resolution related to an episcopal 
establishment for India. The celebrated thirteenth resolution 
has often been quoted, and perhaps cannot be quoted too 
often. After repeating almost literally the words of the first 
resolution of 1793, which we have already cited, it proceeded 
thus :— 
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‘ Resolved—That in furtherance of the above objects, sufficient facilities 
should be afforded by law to persons going to and residing in India for 
the purpose of accomplishing those benevolent designs. Provided always 
that the authority of the local government, respecting the intercourse of 
Europeans with the interior of the country, be preserved, and that the 
principles of the British Government, on which the natives of India have 
hitherto relied for the free exercise of their religion, be preserved 
inviolate.’ 

Lord Castlereagh moved the thirteenth resolution, on the 
22nd of June, in a wise and temperate speech. It was 
opposed by Sir Henry Montgomery, in a speech which was 
neither wise nor temperate. He accused the missionaries 
of mis-representation; he declared that the Hindu re- 
‘ligion was pure and unexceptionable ;’ and concluded by 
remarking that in his opinion the moral character of the 
Hindi was in general infinitely superior to that of the 
Englishman. ‘He was more anxious to save the lives of 
‘the thirty thousand of his fellow-countrymen in India, than 
‘to save the souls of all the Hindts by making them Chris- 
‘tians at so dreadful a price.’* Mr. Wilberforce spoke at 
great length in favour of the resolution. After showing the 
expediency of divesting the missionaries of all connection 
with the government, he went on to insist on the duty of 
enlightening and informing the native mind, remarking that 
‘from education and instruction, from the diffusion of know- 
‘ledge, from the progress of science, more especially from 
‘all these combined with the circulation of the Holy Scrip- 
‘tures in the native languages, he ultimately expected even 
‘more than from the direct labours of the missionaries 
‘ properly so-called.’ Experience has fully shown the truth 
of this observation. He went on to deny that it was im- 
possible, as had been alleged, to convert the Hindu; the 
Hindu, he said, had frequently proselytised to Muhamma- 
danism. He had accepted important changes not only in the 
political but in the religious system of his country; nay, 
more, there were well attested instances of his conversion to 
Christianity. Not only, then, were there no a priori grounds 
for doubting the possibility of such a change of faith, but 
instances of it had already, under the most difficult and dis- 
couraging circumstances, taken place. He then assailed Sir 
* Hansard, vol. xxvi. p. 830. 
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Henry Montgomery’s opinion concerning the ‘ pure and unex- 
‘ceptionable’ religious systems and moral character of the 
Hindus, and, perhaps with some little exaggeration, which, under 
the circumstances, we cannot regard otherwise than leniently, 
drew a very different and, on the whole, a much more correct 
picture of their condition. So far from the admission of 
missionaries being dangerous to the State, he considered that 
‘true, ay, and imperious and urgent policy,’ required us to give 
them free course. Ten other members spoke, mostly against 
the resolution; but the parliamentary chronicle has only 
preserved a brief record of their remarks. On a division, 
the ayes were eighty-nine, and the noes were only thirty-six. 

The resolution was carried, and carried by a decisive 
majority, but the contest was not concluded. Six days after- 
wards, Lord Castlereagh moved the order of the day for the 
House to resolve itself into Committee on the bill. Several 
members spoke against it, and determined not to go into 
Committee without a division. Mr. Lushington, the Chair- 
man of the Committee on East Indian affairs, rose to show 
that Wilberforce’s somewhat highly-coloured picture of the 
moral degradation of the Hindu was the reverse of the actual 
case. The different clauses of the bill were attacked by 
various members, but eventually the House went into Com- 
mittee, and reported progress. On the Ist of July, the 
thirteenth resolution, which had now become the thirteenth 
clause, came on for discussion, and a very important speech 
was made by Mr. Marsh. Mr. Marsh had formerly been a 
member of the legal profession at Madras, he was a speaker 
of great power and eloquence, and appears, at this time, to 
have possessed considerable influence in the House. He 
urged the impolicy of Parliament affording any countenance 
to the evangelical zeal which was then so prominent in the 
country, and dwelt at considerable length on the Vellore 
massacre, arguing that it showed the inexpediency of any 
interference with the religious prejudices of the natives. He 
declared that, feeling most unaffected apprehension on the 
subject, he had thought of moving ‘a clause of very opposite 
‘character, prohibitory, instead of permissive, of the ingress 
‘ of missionaries into India ; and accompanied with a solemn 
‘ declaration that the inviolability of the religion of the natives 
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‘ought to be the basis of whatever political system it may be 
‘expedient to provide for them.’ He endeavoured to show 
that, however much their conversion might be theoretically 
desirable, it was not only politically inexpedient, but practi- 
cally impossible. One of the chief arguments which he used 
was the power of caste; and when we read his singularly 
beautiful and pathetic description of its effects, we cannot but 
wonder that his evident sensibility of its enormities did not 
lead him to a very different conclusion; to the conclusion 
that it was our duty, not to suppress the truths of Chris- 
tianity, but, by assisting the propagation of those very truths, 
and by every other means in our power, to endeavour to 
weaken and destroy the influence of that false and pernicious 
system. 


‘Can it be necessary, then,’ he said, ‘to remind them of the stupen- 
dous moral effects produced in that country by the division of castes ? 
The loss of caste is the immediate consequence of conversion, and it is 
the most dreadful ill with which a Hindu can be visited. It throws 
upon him every variety of wretchedness. It extinguishes all the whole- 
some charities and kindly affections. His very kindred desert him. It 
becomes an abomination to eat with him, or even to speak to him. All 
mankind fly from him, as from an infection. His only refuge from this 
overwhelming force of misery is death; a solitary, friendless, uncom- 
forted death, amid the scoffs, and scorn, and revilings of his species. . . . 
Never, never will the scheme of Hindt conversion be realised, till you 
persuade an immense population to suffer, by whole tribes, the severest 
martyrdoms that have yet been sustained for the sake of religion ; to tear 
themselves from every habit that sways in the human bosom; from the 
sweets of social communion, from the ties of friendship, from the chari- 
ties of kindred, from all that life contains to support or adorn it; and all 
this, to embrace a new religion proffered to them by polluted hands; a 
religion, on the threshold and in the very vestibule of which are planted 
all the appalling forms of penury, contempt, scorn, and despair. 


“Vestibulum ante ipsum ...... 
Luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia cure 
Et metus, et malesuada fames et turpis egestas.” 


And are the missionaries, whom this bill is to let loose upon India, fit 
engines to accomplish the greatest revolution that has yet taken place in 
the history of the world. With what weapons will they descend into the 
contest with the acute, the intelligent Hindu, prepared to defend his 
religion by reasonings drawn from the resources of a keen and enlightened 
casuistry, and wielded with all the vigour of a sharp and exercised 
intellect ? Will these people, crawling from the holes and corners of 
their original destinations, apostates from the loom and the anvil, and 
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renegades from the lowest handicraft employments, be a match for the 
cool and sedate controversies they will have to encounter, should the 
Brahmins condescend to enter into the arena against the maimed and 
crippled gladiators that presume to grapple with their faith? What can 
be apprehended but the disgrace and discomfiture of whole hosts of 
tub-preachers in the conflict ? and will this advance us one inch nearer 
our object ?’ 

Certainly these are eloquent words. That they have con- 
siderable weight, few will be disposed to deny; and in his 
reference to the rules of caste, and to the degradation involved 
in their transgression, Mr. Marsh indicated the greatest difii- 
culty with which the missionaries have to contend: but even 
in this particular his remarks are exaggerated, and not alto- 
gether relevant. A proselyte who has lost caste is not 
necessarily a pariah. Other communities of natives are 
willing to receive him, in spite of his religion. It is also 
' obvious, to say no more, that the sufferings which an in- 
dividual convert might have to undergo—though, even in his 
case, we cannot believe that they would not be alleviated by 
the missionaries who converted him, or that he would be left 
by them to the miserable death which Mr. Marsh depicts— 
would not and could not be felt by an ‘immense population.’ 
For a single native to break off his connection with his tribe 
is indeed a species of martyrdom ; but in the case of a ‘whole 
‘tribe’ there can be no sacrifice of the sort. But when Mr. 
Marsh speaks of the character and class.of men who laboured 
as missionaries in India, he is still more unfortunate. To 
cover the names of such noble and devoted men as Carey and 
Marshman with every species of obloquy, was to disgrace, not 
the objects, but the author, of such invective. Virulent abuse 
of this kind never fails to defeat its object. Did not Mr. 
Marsh remember that, to use his own words, ‘the greatest 
‘revolution that has yet taken place in the history of the 
‘world’ was accomplished by a few ignorant men, poor and 
obscure, apostates, as we suppose he would term them, from 
the casting-net, and renegades from the receipt of custom, 
under the guidance of the Divine Son of a lowly carpenter ? 
men who crawled from the holes and the corners of their 
original destinations, and often had neither a hole nor a 
corner wherein to lay their heads, who have yet been able to 
conquer all the reasonings of a keen and enlightened casuistry, 
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and who were a match for all the cool and sedate controversies 
of the Pharisee and the Sadducee, because they were gifted 
with a mouth and wisdom which none were able to gainsay 
or resist ? 

Mr. Marsh, of course, freely employed the stock argument, 
which warns us to set our own house in order before we 
meddle with the residences of others; and then, dealing with 
the practices of suttee and infanticide, he showed that neither 
practice was enjoined, and that the latter was, in fact, ex- 
pressly prohibited by the Hindu religion. After a somewhat 
contemptuous reference to the discreditable, and, to the native 
mind, perplexing religious strife which would ensue on the 
appearance in India of missionaries of every denomination, 
and the expression of a doubt whether the native religion was 
not, after all, decidedly preferable to more than one form of 
Christianity, he concluded with the reiteration of his belief 
that the introduction of missionaries into India was morally 
unjustifiable, and would be subversive of our political exist- 
ence in that country. 

Mr. Marsh’s speech fills more than thirty columns of Han- 
sard.* It certainly was the ablest effort which was made in 
opposition to the missionary clause. As Mr. Kaye justly 
remarks, there was little that was new in what he said, but 
no one had ever said it so well. There was much eloquence, 
much invective, and a certain amount of argument in his 
oration; but with the experience of the last sixty years to 
guide us, we cannot regard it otherwise than as a literary 
curiosity, and we cannot avoid a certain feeling of surprise 
that such bigotry and intolerance could ever have obtained an 
advocate and a hearing in the House of Commons. 

Wilberforce rose to reply. His speech contained a long 
and able refutation of Mr. Marsh’s arguments. Some critics 
have considered that both speakers exaggerated, the one the 
viciousness and the other the virtue of the Hindt character : 
the juste milieu lay between either extreme. That Mr. Marsh’s 
opinion was simply paradoxical, there can be no manner of 
doubt; but, although we have already intimated that the 
friends of the missionaries did, to a certain extent, lay them- 
selves open to the charge of colouring the picture somewhat 
* Vol. xxvi. 1018-1050. 
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too broadly, we cannot but think that, considering the general 
ignorance which then prevailed on the subject of India and 
its inhabitants, there is scarcely anything to which we can 
fairly take exception in this -portion of Mr. Wilberforce’s 
speech. 

Mr. Wilberforce had put the case clearly and forcibly, and 
though several other members spoke, they do not seem to 
have seriously attempted to assail his position. At a late 
hour a division was called, and the clause was carried by a 
majority of twenty-two in a thin house. 

The philanthropists had triumphed, and they met with 
little further resistance. The next day the committee was 
resumed and concluded. On the 13th July the bill was read 
a third time and passed, and the ‘ pious clauses,’ as they were 
designated at the time, met with no opposition in the House 
of Lords. 

We have no hesitation in asserting that the thirteenth 
clause concedes all that the missionaries have a right to 
demand, that it concedes no more than they have a right to 
demand, and that it should be regarded as the basis of the 
policy of the government of India in respect to such matters. 
We believe that we have already satisfactorily shewn that 
active proselytising on the part of the government would be 
as inexpedient in the true interests of the Church as it would 
be disastrous to the well-being of the State, and this fact is 
recognised in the declaration that ‘the principles of the 
‘British Government on which the natives of India have 
‘hitherto relied for the free exercise of their religion be pre- 
‘served inviolate,’ principles which never have been, and 
never will be seriously assailed. We have condemned the 
exclusion of the missionaries from India as impolitic and 
unjustifiable, and by this clause that prohibition is removed ; 
and it is recommended that ‘sufficient facilities should be 
‘afforded to persons going to and residing in India, for the 
‘ purpose of accomplishing those benevolent designs.’ And in 
this principle of neither hindering, nor yet actively promoting 
the efforts of Christian missions, in a word, in the great prin- 
ciple of a judicious neutrality, rightly understood, are con- 
tained the means by which the government of India may 
most effectually attain the end which the preamble of this 
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clause desires, and secure the religious and moral improve- 
ment of its subjects. 

It now remains to consider in what manner the principles 
which Parliament laid down sixty years ago have been main- 
tained since that period. On various occasions complaints 
have arisen, on the part both of Englishmen and of natives 
of India, that the government of the latter country has 
appeared too favourably disposed to projects for the conversion 
of the heathen population, and that it has not sufliciently 
respected the customs and the prejudices of its unconverted 
subjects. More frequently, and, as we think an impartial in- 
quirer will be constrained to admit with greater justice, the 
government and its oflicials have been accused of violating 
the principle of neutrality by injudicious attempts to repress 
missionary zeal, especially among their own servants, and by 
placing unnecessary obstacles in the way of missionary agents 
and agencies. Further ground for censure has been found in 
the alleged acquiescence of British officials in debasing super- 
stitions, and the open recognition of idolatrous rites which 
was enforced by the Company. It was on the latter ground, as 
we shall see when we consider the well-known despatch of 
1833, and those which succeeded it, that one of the most dis- 
tinguished officers in the service resigned the highest military 
command in Madras, and it was on the same ground that the 
most frequent and urgent complaint was made by missionaries 
and the friends of missionaries. Indeed, the whole subject, 
of what has been somewhat inaccurately called the connection 
of government with idolatry, is not only one of great import- 
ance, but has proved an unfailing source of contention be- 
tween statesmen and missionaries, and as such demands 
careful consideration in these pages. 

In our political relations with India there is no more 
complicated question; there is no question on which more 
reckless misstatements have been made ; there is probably no 
question on which so much has been said and written, and 
which has nevertheless been so little understood. There can 
be no doubt that much extravagant and undeserved censure 
has been passed on our administration. Our relations with 
the native temples were not sought for, and generally were 
unavoidable. We invariably undertook, and most rightly 
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undertook, whenever we annexed any territory, that its reli- 
gious system should be tolerated and protected from all 
attacks ; and that in regard to such matters we would, in all 
things reasonable and possible, preserve the same attitude, 
and adopt the same policy, as our native predecessors. Not 
only do we believe that this was essentially a wise and a just 
position ; not only were we bound to carry out the spirit of 
those proclamations, in order to maintain that reputation for 
British honour which is the most precious possession of the 
Anglo-Indian, and the greatest safeguard of the British power 
in India ; but it must be remembered that it was frequently 
only by giving such guarantees that we were enabled to gain 
our ends, and that without them the consolidation of our 
empire would have been impossible. Consequently, we were 
not only clearly bound to maintain these guarantees, because 
they were guarantees, but still more because we had received 
a definite value in exchange for them. We had struck a 
bargain with the natives of India; we had purchased a 
possession for a definite, promised price, and it was incumbent 
upon us to pay that price. It was thus that in many cases 
the care of native temples, which had been under the manage- 
ment of the previous rulers, devolved upon the British Govern- 
ment. The superintendence which we were thus compelled 
to assume became, in some instances, painfully minute, and 
it was long before we could see any means of escape from it. 
It was found that if the principal responsibility was placed 
in the hands of the native priests, maladministration and 
corruption inevitably followed; and of course when it ap- 
peared that practically no reliance could be placed on the 
natives, we had to do the work ourselves. Hither the temples 
must be suffered to fall into ruin, or we must assume the 
duties which had been discharged by the native governors. 
The position certainly was not a pleasant one, and there 
were many worthy men who considered that we ought to 
adopt the former alternative. But against this there were 
arguments which could not, with any fairness, be resisted. 
We were bound by the most solemn engagements, engage- 
ments in return for which we had secured the fidelity and 
allegiance of our subjects, to protect and maintain the native 
temples: how then could we destroy them by neglect? Not 
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only were we thus bound, but it was a very general opinion 
that it was altogether inexpedient, irrespective of all treaties, 
for us to permit the native religions to fall into desuetude, 
and perish by decay. It must be remembered that in those 
days there was no agency for any general propagation of 
Christianity, and that no great conflict was being waged in 
India between the darkness of paganism and the gospel 
light; that the only choice lay between the Hindi religion 
and no religion. Was it altogether unreasonable to argue 
that it was better for a man to believe in any religious sys- 
tem, however superstitious, to worship any god, however 
repulsive, than to be absolutely without a faith and without 
a deity? Were there no grounds for asserting that a good 
Hindu was likely to be a better citizen than a bad Hindi; 
and that where the Hindt religion was the only form of 
belief which appeared to be possible, it was both morally and 
politically advisable to support it ? 

It will be seen that this was not by any means a simple 
matter, about which there could be no real question. That 
much is to be said in favour of the general line of policy 
adopted by our administration, we trust we have shown; but 
that it was a dangerous policy, a policy which was very likely 
to lead to acts which would be not only unchristian, but also 
unwise and most undignified, and that in many cases it did 
lead to such acts, is very clear. Officials who were brought 
into close connection with native temples and native priests 
often lost the horror with which such things were at first 
regarded, and began to entertain views as to the eflicacy of 
various religious systems which were, to say the least, danger- 
ously catholic. Pursuing a most mistaken policy, they began 
to endeavour to conciliate the natives by personal attendance 
at ceremonies in honour of their gods, by patronage of their 
festivals, and by offerings at their shrines. The most noto- 
rious case of the kind is that of Mr. Lionel Place, who was, at 
the end of the last century, one of the Company’s collectors 
in Madras. In 1796, Mr. Place found that the great temple 
of Conjeveram was under corrupt and inefficient management, 
and, though the pagoda had hitherto been independent of 
government, he reported on his own responsibility that British 
‘interference and control’ was indispensable to the morals 
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and happiness of the native subjects of the Company. He 
accordingly undertook the superintendence of the temple, and 
is said to have presented the idol with a valuable offering of 
jewels, while the festivals were celebrated with extraordinary 
pomp and ceremony, and honoured by his presence. 

* Probably no one bearing the honoured name of Christian,’ writes Dr. 
Duff, ‘has left behind him so distinguished a reputation for his services 
in the cause of idolatry as Mr. Place. When visiting Conjeveram last 
year (1849), I found his name still cherished with traditionary reverence 
by the votaries of Brihmanism. The nomenclature which he had intro- 
duced was still in vogue. The native officers spoke of the pagoda as the 
‘Established Church ;’ of the temple revenues as ‘ the church funds ;’ of 
the Brahman keepers of the idol shrines as the ‘churchwardens.’ In the 
neighbourhood of one of the great temples a spacious garden was pointed 
out as the gift of Mr. Place to the god. Within was shown a gorgeous 
head-ornament, begemmed with diamonds and other jewels, and worth 
a thousand pounds, which Mr. Place had presented to the great idol. 
During his collectorate he was wont to send for all the dancing-girls, 
musicians and instruments, elephants and horses, attached to the different 
temples in the surrounding districts, in order to celebrate the Conjeveram 
festival with the greatest pomp. Attending in person, his habit was to 
distribute clothes to the dancing-girls, suitable offerings to the officiating 
Brahmans, and a lace garment of considerable value to the god.’ * 


As time went on, things were more clearly seen. It was 
felt that much more had been done in the way of compliance 
with heathen superstition than was at all necessary; that we 
had often done more than we were bound to do as an hon- 
ourable people, far more than we were justified in doing as a 
Christian nation. The attendance of troops, and the inter- 
vention of civil officers at religious festivals, is now uniformly 
prohibited ; although, before the resignation of Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, an event which in itself did much towards matur- 
ing public opinion upon the subject, it was uniformly en- 
joined. The last relic of what is called the connection of 
government with idolatry disappeared about twelve years 
ago. But such a change in feeling and policy was naturally 
very slow, very gradual in its progress. It was owing, in 
great part, to the conduct and attitude of the able governors 
who for many years were sent out to India, and to the 
counsels of good men who were in a position to counsel with 
effect. It was partly brought about by the exertions and 


* Lecture delivered b>2fore the Yorn Men’s Christian Association. Dec. 1859. 
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remonstrances of the missionaries; while the more enlight- 
ened views on such subjects which gradually began to be 
entertained at home were not without their effect in India. 
Perhaps the general bent of public policy, the changes which 
it experienced, its fluctuations and ameliorations, may best be 
estimated by taking the case of our connection with the great 
temple of Jagannath as typical of our general relations with 
the religious rites, the temples, and the festivals of paganism. 

It seems impossible adequately to consider the influence of 
the State on Christian missions without some reference to the 
principal forms of native belief and the extent to which they 
have been supported by the British government. The field of 
inquiry is not so broad as at first sight might appear. If we 
put aside the Muhammadans, whose claims on our support 
have not been extensive, and have chiefly been confined to 
matters of education, and the Parsees, whose elemental 
worship has never found a congenial soil in India, and whose 
numbers are comparatively insignificant, Hindtism in its 
various forms is all that remains for consideration. Buddhism 
may be said to be at the present day practically extinct in 
India, except in the modified form of Jainism, in which the 
original religion is so completely fused with one or other of 
the forms of Hinduism, that it retains little of its peculiar 
character. It is with Hindtism that we have principally to 
do, with the worship in its innumerable forms of the Sacred 
Trinity, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. The incarnations of these 
deities are countless, and each tribe worships its god in a 
different form. Vishnu and Siva are however the candidates 
for popular favour. The elder god, we are told, fell into bad 
repute and quarrelled with his brothers, owing to an unfor- 
tunate propensity for lying, and, since the detection of this 
bad habit, has been relegated to quite an inferior position. 
Siva appeals strongly to that instinct of fear of the Supreme 
which is so strong in the heart of man. It is probable that 
the majority of the Brahmans are still worshippers of the 
‘ all-destroyer,’ and his devotees are numerous throughout 
the country. It may however safely be asserted that Vishnu 
is the god of the people. The priests of Vishnu have had the 
skill to attract to their shrines every other form of native 
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have, while formally acknowledging the glory of the all- 
destroyer, and thus winning over many of his vyotaries, 
succeeded in securing the supremacy of the ‘best of men.’ 
By the plasticity of their teaching they have drawn to their 
side the noblest Indian intellects; in the preaching of the 
great Vishnuvite reformers, in the doctrine of the Trinity in 
Unity, as preached by Raménuja; in the doctrine of the 
equality of caste before God, which was asserted by his 
disciple Ramanand ; in the further extension of that equality 
to all mankind which the grandly catholic teaching of Kabir 
proclaimed ; in the mystic quietism and devotional piety which 
was enjoyed by Chaitanya, there was enough to satisfy the 
loftiest aspirations of the Aryan soul: while in the gorgeous 
ritual of Vishnu, incarnate as Jagannath, the lord of the 
world, in the pomp of his festivals, in the mystical ceremony 
of the universal sacrament, the lowest aboriginal, the most 
despised casteman, the most degraded pariah could find a 
religion which appealed alike to the heart and the imagina- 
tion. It is in Vishnu that we find the god of the Indian 
nation; his most popular manifestation is in that temple of 
Jagannith, that magnificent structure raised on the sands of 
Puri some seven hundred years ago, on which kings of old 
delighted to lavish untold wealth; above all it is there, 
at the head-quarters of the national faith, that he has been 
recognized and supported by the British government. 

To suppress the worship of Jagannath at Puri has always 
been considered impossible. His history, in the priestly 
archives, goes back to the most remote antiquity ; the means 
by which he has become the popular divinity of Hindtism 
have been already glanced at; while the honour in which he 
has been held by all classes, combined with the piety of 
ancient monarchs, which delighted in laying munificent 
oblations at his shrine, has endowed him with possessions 
so vast and valuable, that'their confiscation by a foreign 
government would be considered an act of monstrous spolia- 
tion, and their alienation to secular purposes is not to be 
thought of. When the wave of Muhammadan conquest swept 
through India, when the idols of the infidel were everywhere 
demolished, when the noses of the Hindu gods dropped off at 
the sound of the kettledrums of Islam, Jagannith alone was 
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spared. So wealthy a deity was not to be lightly touched, and 
the Muhammadans are said to have raised £100,000 a year 
by licensing his worship at Puri. When they were succeeded 
by the Mahrattas, the latter, being orthodox Hindis, 
encouraged the worship and richly endowed the god. The 
present income of the monasteries connected with Jagannath 
is nearly £30,000 a year, while his total revenue, including 
the offerings of pilgrims, and lands to the value of £4,000 a 
year granted by the State, cannot fall short of £70,000. It 
remains to be shown how the State came to grant these lands 
for an idol’s maintenance. When we annexed the province of 
Orissa, in 1803, ‘ Lord Wellesley expressly enjoined our troops 
‘to respect the sanctity of the temple and the religious pre- 
‘judices of the Brihmans. Our general communicated these 
‘orders to the priests of Jagannith when we entered the pro- 
‘vince, and a deputation of Brahmans accordingly came into 
‘the camp and placed it under our protection, without a blow 
‘being struck.’* Our general policy was to continue all 
religious and charitable disbursements which had been cus- 
tomary under the orthodox Mahrattas. By doing so we en- 
listed the priests on our side, while if we had provoked their 
hostility by refusing to acknowledge the claims of their god, 
the conquest of Orissa from our warlike enemy would have 
been a work of extreme difficulty and peril. We thus found 
the superintendence of the temple of Jagannath among our 
duties, and a contribution to its maintenance among our 
expenses. This contribution however was not a fixed sum, but 
varied according to the internal receipts, and in fact made up 
the balance between the revenue and charges of the establish- 
ment. We found, however, that such a mode of payment 
involved a minute superintendence of the management of the 
temple, which could not be undertaken with any dignity or 
credit by a Christian government; and accordingly after a few 
years we agreed to pay a fixed sum to the native ruler for the 
maintenance of the idol, and at the same time entrusted to him 
the superintendence of the ‘church funds.’ 

For this expenditure we reimbursed ourselves for many 
years by a tax levied on the pilgrims to Jagannath. These 
pilgrims arrive from every part of the country, and it is cal- 

* Hunter’s ‘Orissa,’ vol. i. pp. 122, 123, 
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culated that some 300,000 visit Puri in the course of every 
year. By stationing officers at the gates of the city, and 
levying a certain sum per head on each band of pilgrims that 
arrived, our government, after paying its contribution for the 
maintenance of the temple, drew from this tax a clear balance 
of nearly £7,000 a year. We thus not only recognised and 
maintained the rites of Jagannath, but actually made them a 
source of revenue, the pilgrim tax being levied with the full 
consent and approbation of the priests. There was, however, 
no point in our state policy in India which Christian mis- 
sionaries more sorely felt than this, and against this tax 
every Christian administrator protested. To assert that by 
its imposition pilgrims were deterred from coming to Puri, was 
a transparent quibble, for no one who had any acquaintance 
with the facts could believe that a poll-tax of some few shil- 
lings would have the slightest effect in deterring devotees from 
the cherished ambition of a life-time, from a visit to the shrine 
of the national god, and from laying their sumptuous offerings 
at his feet.* The pilgrim taxes no longer exist, but they 
were not abolished without an obstinate and long-protracted 
struggle. In 1833, Lord Glenelg was President of the Board 
of Control, and it was mainly through his representations that 
the celebrated despatch of that year was drawn up. It dealt 
especially with the pilgrim tax at Puri. After discussing the 
circumstances connected with our collection and administra- 
tion of the revenues of Jagannath, it came to the conclusion 
that the government appeared before the people of the country 
‘in such intimate connection with their unhappy and debasing 
‘superstitions, as almost necessarily to inspire them with the 
‘belief either that we admitted the divine origin of those 
‘superstitions, or, at least, that we ascribed to them some 
‘ peculiar and venerable authority.’ Among other conclusions 
at which the directors arrived, they resolved that all inter- 
ference of British functionaries with the interior economy of 
native temples, and the celebration of the festivals of heathen 
deities, should cease, and that the pilgrim tax should every- 
where be abolished. 


* Mr. Kaye, it should be said, dissents from this view, pp. 382, 383. We 


cannot think his argument very substantial, at least in the case of the tax at 
Purf. 
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The despatch, however, was not practically carried into 
effect. A wide discretion was necessarily left to the authori- 
ties in India for determining the time and method in which its 
objects should be accomplished. The authorities in India 
viewed the despatch unfavourably, and they took advantage 
of this discretion in order to render its provisions nugatory by 
evasion and delay. Lord Glenelg did not long continue pre- 
sident, and when his influence departed with him, neither the 
Board of Control nor the Court of Directors were inclined to 
take any active steps to enforce it. In 1837 another despatch 
was sent, the effect of which was practically to cancel the 
previous one. But it so happened that this despatch con- 
tained another provision, the ultimate result of which was 
that the attention of the country and of Parliament was 
directed to the arbitrary proceedings of the Company. Both 
by the letter of 1833, and by one of still earlier date, the com- 
pulsory attendance of British troops and native Christian 
soldiers at idolatrous ceremonies was forbidden; but the in- 
tention of the directors had been disregarded by their ad- 
ministrators in India, and in 1837 they changed their policy 
and formally sanctioned the intolerant proceedings of their 
subordinates. These proceedings occurred only in the province 
of Madras; that good soldier and Christian gentleman, Sir 
Peregrine Maitland, was commander-in-chief in that province; 
and when he found that the Company had by this ill-judged 
despatch abandoned their former attitude, which, notwith- 
standing the opposition of many around him, he had been en- 
deavouring conscientiously to maintain, he immediatelytendered 
his resignation, together with a full explanation of the reasons 
which induced him to take so serious a step.* The resigna- 
tion was accepted without remonstrance, and a successor was 
at once appointed ; but at length, by Sir Peregrine’s high- 

* ‘Whoever,’ he says, ‘will carefully read the despatch of 1837, will see 
that by it they chained their servants to the active countenance of the 
idolatrous worship during the term of its duration. . . . Under these cir- 
cumstances I could not, with any satisfaction to myself, consent to perform 
the duties required of me; and the only alternative I had was to tender my 
resignation to the Court of Directors—a step which many considerations 
rendered me averse to—explaining to them the grounds on which I did so— 
namely, their departure from their orders of 1833.’—‘ Letter of Sir P. Maitland 
to J. M. Strachan, Esq. Anti-Idolatry Connection Publications. No. 2. 
Hatchard and Sons, 1841. 
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minded act, a general interest in the matter was aroused. It 
was discussed in the House of Commons, and Sir John Cam 
Hobhouse, President of the Board of Control, pledged himself 
that a despatch should at once be sent out which should satis- 
factorily terminate the matter. He did not inform the House 
that he had been the principal author of the obnoxious letter 
of the previous year. This occurred on July 20th, 1838, and 
on the 8th of August the despatch was signed. It expressed 
the ‘anxious desire’ of the directors that the authorities in 
India would carry out with as little delay as possible the in- 
structions contained in the despatch of 1833 with respect to 
the abolition of the pilgrim tax, and the severance of all 
government connection with the fiscal administration, the 
temples, and ceremonies of Hindtism. 

We have been led into a considerable digression in endea- 
vouring to explain the circumstances which led to the final 
abolition of the pilgrim tax. The immediate cause of this 
event, which marks a distinct era in our relations with the 
native religions of Hindustan, was the resignation of Sir 
Peregrine Maitland; and a digression cannot be considered 
idle which affords so striking an example of how much may 
be effected in India against the reactionary policy of a govern- 
ment by the determined resistance of a single Christian 
soldier. The pilgrim tax at Puri was abolished in 1840, but 
we still continue to pay our contribution to the temple 
revenues, though even in this particular a change has been 
made. The annual allowance has been commuted into a 
grant of land, and all money payments from the treasury, in 
fact, all State interference of any sort has ceased. Even this 
grant, however, has been a cause of much offence, and there 
are those who assert that any support of idolatry, however 
indirect, is a worse sin than breach of faith with its priestly 
representatives. We cannot think that we should be morally 
justified in recalling this grant; that the consequences of 
such action would be politically disastrous, there can be but 
little doubt. If there is one thing more than another which 
has established and consolidated our Indian empire, it is that 
British virtue of good faith in which the Oriental nature is so 
deficient, and which it nevertheless so keenly appreciates. 
The quintessence of our policy has always been to maintain, 
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in return for native allegiance, all native institutions and 
vested rights which are not absolutely inconsistent with that 
allegiance and with the general principles of justice and 
morality. Vested interests are too often, in England as well 
as in India, vested nuisances. Nuisance is a mild term to 
apply to the rites of Jagannéth; but since, on annexing the 
province in which he dwells, we pledged ourselves faithfully to 
maintain his rights, we are bound, as well by honour as by 
interest, to respect that promise. Should we ever give any 
indications of a change of policy in this fundamental principle 
of our rule, unless where backed up by strong public opinion, 
the safety of our empire would be gravely imperilled. 

In the case of the revenues of Jagannith, however, indica- 
tions of such a public opinion among the natives are not 
altogether wanting. Much of the god’s income is derived 
from monastic lands scattered throughout the province, and 
we are told that in many cases it has been entirely alienated 
from the purposes for which it was intended, and applied in 
the most unjustifiable manner. The charity and hospitality 
which once characterised these monasteries have been sup- 
planted by priestly luxury and priestly vice. The history of 
pagan monastic institutions supplies a curious and instructive 
parallel to that of similar Christian establishments, and the 
same demand for inquiry and reformation, which has so fre- 
quently been heard in Europe, has been lately on the increase 
in our Eastern empire. In 1868, a committee, consisting 
entirely of natives of the province, was appointed to report 
upon the revenues of Jagannith. The abuses which they 
brought to light are such as to demand action on the part of 
the Government; but the reforms which natives themselves 
have suggested—such as ‘a general revision of the grants, and 
‘their appropriation to really charitable uses, such as medical 
‘dispensaries, hospitals, and schools for the poor ’—are of a 
wider character than the State is likely at present to attempt. 
It should also be understood that the foregoing remarks apply 
only to the general management of the monastic lands of 
Orissa; no native reformers have yet dared to attack the 
temple of the great god of Hindtism. ; 

Every cause, however excellent, may be seriously damaged 
by exaggeration. Nothing has proved a greater obstacle to 
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the successful propagation of Christianity in heathen lands 
than the absurd misstatements about the characteristics 
of pagan religious systems, for which missionaries and mis- 
sionary societies have made themselves responsible. When 
such misstatements are detected, a reaction invariably occurs. 
The native laughs at the ignorance of his institutions which 
they evince, while the statesman is led to regard with sus- 
picion a cause which is thus recklessly advocated. Among 
the many errors which have been propagated in this manner, 
we have no hesitation in placing the wonderful accounts. of 
self-immolation at the festivals of Jagannith. Jagannith 
has enough to answer for without encouragement of suicide 
being falsely imputed to him. Yet this was for a long time 
a widely-spread belief. Countless poets and novelists have 
found in the rolling car of Jagannath a convenient meta- 
phor to point a moral or adorn a tale. We find Macaulay 
writing in sonorous language of ‘ the car which grinds its way 
‘through the bones of self-immolated pilgrims.’ Dr. Duff’s 
language is equally plain and more reprehensible, since he 
had better opportunities of becoming personally acquainted 
with the facts. ‘ Think,’ he says, ‘ of the carnage that ensues 
‘in the name of sacred offering—how, as the ponderous 
‘machine rolls on, ‘ grating harsh thunder,” one and another 
‘of the more enthusiastic votaries throw themselves beneath 
‘the wheels, and are instantly crushed to pieces, the infa- 
‘tuated victims of hellish superstition.’* Even Mr. Kaye, 
who acknowledges that such cases were rare, does not scruple 
to write a flowing paragraph about ‘ the weary traveller arriv- 
‘ing within the sacred precincts, to perish beneath the crushing 
‘wheels of the great idol-car in ecstatic mockery of martyr- 
‘dom.’ It has been observed, however, that the most appalling 
accounts of these ceremonies have come from those whose 
information was derived only from hearsay; while those who 
have any personal knowledge of the matter, unanimously 
declare that, except under very exceptional circumstances, the 
deaths which have been recorded at these processions have 
been accidental. In the dense throng of men and women, 
young and old, weak and strong, who congregate on these 
occasions, under a blazing tropical sun, to drag a dangerous 
* ¢ India and Indian Missions,’ pp. 198, 19 
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and cumbrous machine, frequently out of order, a consider- 
able distance, the occasional occurrence of such accidents is 
perhaps inevitable. They have, however, been much less 
frequent of late years, owing chiefly to the police supervision 
on which the Government has insisted. So far from the 
religion of Jagannath encouraging suicide, if blood be spilt 
within the precincts of the temple, it is a defilement, and 
stops the whole course of the ritual. Dr. Hunter's testimony 
on this subject is emphatic, and the general accuracy of his 
observations, together with the calmness and impartiality of 
his tone, should render his authority decisive. He quotes 
fromthe official records of the province. The chief com- 
missioner witnessed the ceremony during four years, not long 
after. our annexation of the province, and in this period there 
occurred only two instances of self-immolation. In these 
cases ‘ the victims had long been suffering from excruciating 
‘complaints, and chose this method of ridding themselves of 
‘the burden of life, in preference to other forms of suicide ;’ 
to which, we may remark, the Oriental nature is notoriously 
prone, to an extent scarcely comprehensible by those nations 
whose sense of the sacredness of life is more developed. This 
view is confirmed by the general effect of the correspondence 
in the ‘ Times’ of August, 1873, on the accidents caused by 
cars of Jagannath in other parts of India. While scrupulously 
abstaining from all interference with native forms of belief, our 
Government has never hesitated to put an end to those cruel 
and immoral customs with which they are not seldom con- 
nected. ‘To Lord William Bentinck we owe the abolition of 
suttee; the human sacrifices of the aboriginal tribes have 
been everywhere repressed ; the Thug long since discovered 
that the patronage of Kali could afford him no protection 
against British justice; and if it could be proved that the 
festivals of Jagannath conduced to self-immolation, our ad- 
ministrators would not be slack in putting an end to so 
barbarous a rite. 

But laying aside every groundless prejudice, we may still 
assert that Jagannith yearly slays lis thousands. In esti- 
mating the mischief for which he is responsible, we need not 
endeavour to prove that a few miserable fanatics have ever 
attempted to hallow suicide with religion: we have only to 
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look at the general effect of these yearly pilgrimages to his 
shrine. Through the length and breadth of India the priests 
of Jagannath send their emissaries, preaching in every village 
the sacred duty and the blessed results, both temporal and 
spiritual, of a journey to the holy city of Vishnu. It has 
already been shown that this mission pays them well, and every 
year, at the great car festival, some 90,000 devotees arrive at 
Puri. While sentimental pictures have been continually drawn 
by enthusiastic missionaries, and those who accept their 
sombre tales, of the horrors of the ‘grinding car,’ the real, 
undoubted horrors and miseries of this annual pilgrimage 
have until recently failed to attract general attention. The 
late Bishop Wilson, who was not a man likely to speak on 
such a point without trustworthy information, estimated. that 
of these pilgrims only 40,000 lived to return to their homes. 
The lowest estimate of the deaths which occur is that of a 
native official, who considered them to be some ten or twelve 
thousand per annum. Neither are the causes of this fearful 
death-rate difficult to discover. The pilgrim prepares himself 
for his long journey by collecting ali the little he can, to sus- 
tain him through it, and to enable him to make a worthy pre- 
sent to his god; but the enthusiasm of the votary and the 
rapacity of the priests combine to strip the former of all his 
substance, and too often he only leaves the city to starve on 
his return journey. Before the festival is over the rains set 
in. Sodden and miserable, the wretched travellers pursue 
their weary journey, until they come to some river which the 
rain has flooded, when they often find that they have no money 
to pay the ferryman’s toll. Even those who have, often sit 
for days on the banks, before a boat will attempt to carry 
them over. 


‘They crowd into the villages and halting-places along the road, block- 
ing up the streets, and creating an artificialfamine. The available sleep- 
ing-places are soon crammed to overflowing, and every night thousands 
have no shelter from the pouring rain. They are soaked to the skin in 
afew minutes. Their hair mixes with the mud in which they lie, and 
they thus await the morning to continue their miserable journey. But 
many of them rise no more. These are then left to die, forsaken and 
alone, by the road-side.’ * 


But the miseries of the pilgrims are not confined to the 


* Hunter's ‘ Orissa,’ vol. i. 
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. road-side. When 90,000 men and women pour at once into a 


small, ill-built, unhealthily-situated town, all sanitary laws 
are necessarily defied. It is needless to describe the horrible 
state of things which ensues, and the loathsome sufferings 
which are the invariable lot of this seething mass of human 
life. Cholera continually breaks out, and the pilgrims carry 
the disease away with them, together with the benediction of 
their god, and propagate it throughout the country. Puri is 
often the cause of those terrible epidemics with which India 
is visited, and which are not even confined to India. 

These things cry aloud for government interference, and 
the ery has not been unanswered. Terrible as is the pre- 
sent condition of the pilgrims to Jagannath, their state some 
years ago was so awful, that English readers would hardly be 
able to credit the statements of eye-witnesses. It is unneces- 
sary to enter into details here. It has, however, always been 
considered that any prohibition of pilgrimage on the part of 
Government would be unjustifiable. Not only have we 
strictly pledged ourselves to maintain the rights of Jagannath, 
but by any such prohibition we should be violating the con- 
sciences of 150,000,000 of our subjects, and preventing the 
fulfilment of their dearest hopes. In the year indeed of the 
terrible famine in the province, the pilgrims were warned on 
the way that if they entered Orissa they were doomed to 
starvation, and they were practically turned back; but such 
interference as that of 1866 must be regarded as distinctly 
exceptional. The efforts of our administrators have been 
practically directed towards the amelioration of the condition 
of the pilgrims, not only on the road, but in the city, and 
they have not been without success. Much has already been 
effected by placing the lodging-houses of Puri under inspection, 
establishing hospitals, improving the roads and fords, and 
instituting a general surveillance of the pilgrims. 

But sanitary legislation will never touch the root of the 
evil. As long as the natives of India continue to believe in 
the spiritual efficacy of pilgrimage to this monstrous incar- 
nation of Vishnu, so long will the custom continue, and so 
long shall we have to deplore its results. We cannot believe 
that Jagannath will ever be divested of his sanctity until the 
knowledge of another and more merciful faith, which exacts 
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no ‘pilgrimages, no costly oblations, and no sacrifices of life 
from its victims, and of a God who can be worshipped as 
truly and acceptably in the Sudra’s hut as in the loftiest 
temple, is revealed to the Hindi. In conquering Jagannath 
the State must look to the alliance of Christianity. That it 
is not the duty of the civil administration to identify itself with 
missionary labour, and that the results of such identification 
would be pernicious to both, is not disputed. But there can 
be no reason why they should not walk in unison, and the 
better each fulfils its own especial duty, the more will the 
common object of both be realized. That it is the province 
of a government to educate its people is in these days gene- 
rally recognized. It is a duty which, since the publication of 
the educational despatch of 1854, we have endeavoured to dis- 
charge in India, and the results are already visible. What- 
ever be the precise form of government instruction, whether 
it is or is not that which the missionaries themselves would 
prefer to see given, they should never undervalue its import- 
ance in regard to their own especial work. There has been 
a too prevalent tendency to depreciate the results of state 
education because the Bible is not part of the ordinary school 
course. Those who make this objection seem never to have 
fully realized that it was the wish of the Court of Directors, 
and has since been the aim of Her Majesty’s Government, to 
bring the whole population under the influence of these 
schools. To do this it was necessary to take every possible 
step to remove all objections on the part of the natives ; and 
if we had insisted on the instruction of their children in the 
Christian religion, they would not have failed to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity for declining to allow them to be 
taught at all. It should be remembered that the native has 
very frequently the option of sending his children to a mission- 
ary school, and in fact often prefers to do so. Whether these 
schools should be assisted by a subvention from the Govern- 
ment has always been a mooted point. The present Earl of 
Derby and the late Lord Ellenborough were opposed to the 
system of grants-in-aid, while it was advocated by Lord 
Dalhousie and Lord Lawrence. We are ourselves inclined to 
believe that such grants are impolitic. They are paid out of 
the proceeds of taxes levied on the native population, and it 
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appears unjust to compel the Hindu or the Muhammadan, by 
the payment of his taxes, to aid in any manner, however in- 
direct, the propagation of doctrine from which he dissents. 
It is also our decided opinion that the enterprises of mission- 
aries are always so much more successful when unattended 
by the faintest suspicion of government patronage, that it 
would be much better for their own objects if they determined 
entirely to forego the questionable advantage of government 
grants. The united income of our missionary societies is very 
large, and it would be well if they could be induced to expend 
even more than at present on the cause of education. 

The remark is often made that secular education, unac- 
companied by religious instruction, is not only useless, but 
pernicious. In England, this may or may not be true; in 
India, it is certainly false. The difference between the 
accessibility of the native when the missionary attempts to 
approach him, sunk in the superstition of centuries, entirely 
under the dominion of his priests, and destitute of the faintest 
rudiments of secular knowledge, and when he finds him in 
possession of a sound elementary education, well acquainted 
with the vernacular, and with sufficient general enlightenment 
to perceive the falsehood of the doctrines of his childhood, and 
to desire some better guidance, is palpably immense. It is 
impossible for our government to attempt to convert its sub- 
jects, but the indirect influence of the instruction which it 
affords is none the less felt. Nothing is done which can be 
strained into a violation of the tenderest conscience in our 
government schools; but it is one of the chief provinces of 
voluntary effort to seek out these scholars, to relieve their 
doubts, and to drive out the last remnants of paganism by the 
clear light of the gospel message. From this point of view it 
will be seen that the teaching which the Government supplies, 
and the teaching which the missionary supplies, are not 
antagonistic, but correlative; that either of them, if it stood 
alone, would lose half its efficacy; and, we think we may 
add, that on their harmonious co-operation depends, in great 
measure, the final destruction of such debasing superstitions 
as that which annually destroys its thousands on the pesti- 
lential sands of Puri. 

In regard to one most important section of the native com- 
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munity, we do not think it will now be maintained that the 
policy which was pursued by the government of India was 
one of strict and impartial neutrality, while it will be gener- 
ally admitted that its results were most disastrous. From its 
earliest establishment, our administrators looked with extreme 
suspicion on all missionary efforts in our native army; and 
when we remember how that native army will be for ever 
associated with the awful scenes of blood and horror amid 
which the East India Company passed away, when we 
reflect that the principal causes of the great rebellion were 
the fanaticism of the Muhammadan and the superstition of 
the Hindi troops ; we may well inquire whether the religious 
and moral improvement of these soldiers, in regard to whom, 
as men who were continually expected to expose their lives in 
our service, we seemed to incur a very special responsibility, 
was or was not systematically neglected and discouraged. 

The first satisfactorily authenticated case in which the mili- 
tary authorities interfered with missionary labours among the 
Sepoys occurred in 1819. In that year a high-caste Brahman 
soldier, who had for some time been impressed with a con- 
viction that the Christian religion was superior to that in 
which he had been born, after inquiring of all who were able 
and willing to give him any information on the subject, and 
in spite of the vehement protestations and arguments of his 
comrades, openly embraced the Protestant faith, and was 
baptized by a military chaplain. The event was described as 
‘singular and unprecedented;’ the regiment to which the 
convert belonged happened to be composed of the highest 
caste of Brahmans, and great excitement prevailed among 
them in consequence of one of their number having given up 
his caste. It was considered possible that if similar cases 
should occur, the recruiting department of the regiment 
might suffer, and a special inquiry was instituted into the 
matter. From this inquiry it appeared that the Sepoy had 
been actuated by sincere conviction in changing his faith, and 
that no pressure whatever had been exerted upon him by the 
British chaplain, while his comrades had actually offered him 
a considerable bribe to remain firm in his own religion. 
Meanwhile he had been removed from the regiment, and he 
was not suffered to return to it. He was, however, offered a 
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higher rank in a local corps, which he declined, preferring to 
remain on his pension pay. 

These circumstances were highly unfortunate, because they 
were calculated to induce, and we believe there is no doubt 
that they did induce, a very widespread belief that the Com- 
pany, far from encouraging, actually objected strongly to 
their own soldiers embracing their own religion, and that 
dismissal from the army would be the certain consequence of 
conversion. A most powerful obstacle was thus placed against 
the success of the missionaries in a quarter in which we 
believe that their success would have been most valuable. 
But before we hastily condemn the action which was taken in 
this case, let us remember the very peculiar character of the 
facts. We think it was most unfortunate that our army was 
composed at all, as to a very great extent it was composed, of 
Bréhmans and high-caste Hindus. But such was the case; 
and it also happened that the 25th Regiment of Native 
Infantry was one of the straightest sect. If this Sepoy had 
remained in it he would have been unable to eat or drink 
with his comrades ; numberless other restrictions would have 
been imposed on his intercourse with them by the inexorable 
laws of caste, and these restrictions would have been most 
detrimental to military discipline. Again, the soldier in 
question was not, as has been incorrectly asserted, dismissed 
from the service, but, as a matter of fact, he adopted the 
alternative of a pension in preference to active employment 
in another regiment. Lastly, the conduct of the military 
chaplain in baptizing him, as he appears to have done, with- 
out the knowledge or consent of his commanding officer, 
must be strongly blamed as a most improper infraction 
of the duties of his position, and as in itself calculated to 
induce the military authorities to suspect that the case de- 
manded their interference.* 


* An entirely incorrect version of this case is given in Hough’s ‘ History,’ 
vol. v. pp. 60, 61. The circumstances are carefully related by Mr. Kaye, 
pp. 341-4. He administers a deserved rebuke to the intemperate and mislead- 
ing circular which was issued by the Church Missionary Society, at the time of 
the mutiny, calling attention to the subject. The misstatements in this cir- 
cular were the more serious, since most of them were shortly afterwards embodied 
in an article in the ‘Church Missionary Intelligencer.’ A fairly accurate, 
though somewhat embellished narrative of thé matter, is given in Wilkin- 
son’s ‘Sketches of Christianity in North India,’ pp. 248-264. 
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We fear however that in another case, which is recorded in 
the interesting biography of Sir Henry Lawrence,* it would be 
more difficult to find extenuating circumstances. It appears 
that in the year 1830 there was a very remarkable movement 
among the Sepoys at Allahabad, and a strong disposition was 
manifested to inquire into the Christian religion. A deputation 
of native soldiers actually sent a written request to the chap- 
lain of the garrison, the Rev. George Craufurd, begging him to 
come down to their ranks and preach. He accordingly did 
come to their ranks, and did preach, and was received with 
marked attention, interest, and respect. No sooner however 
did the matter come to the ears of the commanding officer, 
than he expressed his decided opinion that the result of Mr. 
Craufurd’s indiscretion, if persisted in, would be a general 
massacre of EHuropeans; and required him to promise never 
again, on any pretext whatever, to interfere with the religion 
of the native troops. To this the chaplain demurred, and the 
matter was eventually referred to the viceroy. Lord William 
Bentinck confirmed the general’s decision. A permission to 
preach to the Sepoys, in the event of their visiting the chap- 
lain in his own house, was grudgingly accorded to him, it not 
being considered necessary to provide against so improbable a 
contingency. The Sepoys however did come, and Mr. Crau- 
furd preached to them, and the result was that some of them 
professed their Christianity, and were candidates for baptism. 
The governor-general however once more interposed, and 
refused to permit the baptizal of the Sepoy converts. 

That one who in his private capacity was an earnest sup- 
porter of the missionaries, and whose public career was such 
that his name still lives in the grateful memory of the Hindu 
as the most benevolent administrator in the muster-rollfof 
Indian statesmen, should have felt it his duty to issue this 
edict, is a melancholy proof of the mistaken principle which 
in this matter guided the policy of the Honourable Company. 
The Company’s soldiers were not permitted to be baptized, and 
although there is no doubt that there were, in after years, a 
certain number of professing Christians in the ranks of our 
native army, the attitude which was assumed by the military 


+ ‘Life of Sir Henry Lawrence,’ by Sir Herbert Edwardes. Vol.i. Appendix 
to chap. 2. 
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authorities, of which the case related by Sir Herbert Edwardes 
affords so striking an example, was such as effectually to pre- 
clude any material success attending on Christian efforts in 
this direction. This is no instance of an isolated conversion 
of a single soldier, a conversion deeply repugnant to the feel- 
ings of his comrades, and threatening ulterior consequences 
of a prejudicial character to the regiment to which he belonged. 
Here a whole body of Sepoys were willing and anxious to 
listen to the chaplain, and were not permitted to do so; a con- 
siderable number of converts desired Christian baptism, and 
Christian baptism was denied to them. It is our deliberate 
opinion that the Indian government, in its relations with the 
Indian army, distinctly violated that principle of religious 
neutrality on which we rely, which we believe to be the only 
reasonable and just principle on which our empire can be 
maintained, and which it had repeatedly pledged itself to 
observe. 

When tranquillity had been restored, and soldiers and 
statesmen had leisure to consider the causes of the fearful 
rebellion of 1857, it was natural that there should be con- 
siderable difference of opinion on the subject. There was no 
doubt that the intrigues of the native princes had much to do 
with it; there was no doubt that the fanaticism of the 
Muhammadans had much to do with it; there was little 
room for doubt that there were serious defects in our system 
of military administration which had much to do with it; 
but above and beyond all these causes was the general con- 
viction that there would not, and could not have been 
an Indian mutiny, had it not been for the superstitious 
fears of the Sepoy. On this material it was that the craft 
of the Muhammadan worked, and the Sepoy rebelled because 
he was induced to believe that we were bent on sup- 
planting the religion of his forefathers, if not by force, by 
fraud. ‘Do not be carried away by the shallow. epigram 
‘that “‘revolutions are not made with grease,” ’ says Sir 
Herbert Edwardes. ‘ That revolution was made by an Enfield 
‘cartridge, and nothing else.’* We need hardly repeat here 
the well-known tale. We believe that Sir Herbert Edwardes’s 

* Speech before the Church Missionary Society, at Exeter Hall. Hatchard 
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opinion is not now seriously controverted. It seems probable 
that a mistake was committed; cartridges intended for Euro- 
peans were placed in the hands of the Sepoys; and, whether 
they were or were not greased with animal fat, the natives 
were firmly convinced that such was the case. To taste the 
flesh of the bull isto the Hindu sacrilege ; to taste the flesh of 
swine is to the Muhammadan abomination. The pretext 
was readily seized and employed by traitors whohad long 
been seeking an opportunity for sedition; and when the Sepoy 
was ordered to bite the Enfield cartridge, the flame of rebel- 
lion was kindled throughout the province of Bengal. 

The Indian mutiny was caused by a religious difficulty, but 

in what light was it regarded by the government ? To many 
able men it seemed that we had not been sufficiently careful in 
excluding the Sepoys from proselytising agencies. If there 
had been no missionaries there would have been no mutiny, 
was the deliberate opinion of Lord Ellenborough. The pre- 
sent Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs declared that his 
feelings were very much in sympathy with Lord Ellenborough, 
and Lord Canning’s feelings appear to have been very much in 
sympathy with those of Lord Stanley. Above all, a very deep 
impression was created by a striking paragraph in the Royal 
Proclamation of 1858, the proclamation by which it was an- 
nounced that India had at last become an integral portion 
of the British Empire. 
' €Firmly relying, ourselves,’ said her Majesty, ‘on the truth of Christi- 
anity, and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim 
alike the right and the desire to impose our convictions on any of our 
subjects. We declare it to be our royal will and pleasure that none be in 
anywise favoured, none be molested or disquieted by reason of their 
religious faith or observances, but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of the law: and we do strictly charge and enjoin all 
those who may be in authority under us, that they abstain from all inter- 
ference with the religious belief or worship of any of our subjects, on pain 
of our highest displeasure.’ 

These were weighty words. There was much in them to 
encourage Christian men, but many were somewhat ‘molested 
‘and disquieted’ by the concluding sentence. On the native 
mind it is said that their effect was very striking. When the 
Queen’s letter was published there was nothing in it which the 
native felt so strongly—there was nothing, we fully believe, 
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which so commended itself to his own ideas—as her Majesty’s 
emphatic declaration of her firm conviction of the truths of 
her own faith, and the solace which she derived from the 
Christian religion. We have already remarked that the Oriental 
mind has no sympathy with infidelity ; we believe that the 
traditional policy of the Company, by which its administrators 
had for the most part felt compelled to shroud their own 
religious opinions in the obscurity of private life, was, to the 
Hindé and the Muhammadan alike, utterly inexplicable and 
essentially distasteful ; and when her Majesty announced to 
her Indian subjects that they were for the future to be ruled 
by a Christian Queen, the announcement was generally re- 
ceived, not only with loyal acquiescence, but with positive 
satisfaction. From the second sentence of the paragraph 
there was also encouragement to be derived. We have en- 
deavoured to show that the principle of religious neutrality 
had been too often violated, to the detriment of native Chris- 
tians, and that the Sepoy convert in particular had been 
‘molested and disquieted by reason of his religious faith and 
‘ observances ;’ and we have here a plain guarantee that such 
intolerance is a thing of the past. Again, we heartily wel- 
come the prohibition against favouring any religious system, 
believing as we do that in one most important particular the 
Hindt had been hitherto unduly favoured, with most lament- 
able results. Before we have done with the subject of the 
mutiny we shall have to refer to the favour which had been 
shown to the observances of caste; and we believe that there 
is in this proclamation a distinct pledge that such a violation 
of principle shall never again occur. 

It was however on the last sentence that Lord Ellenborough, 
Lord Canning, and their supporters relied. We believe that 
they entirely misinterpreted the meaning of her Majesty’s 
words; we do not think that they can have duly weighed the 
general effect and bearing of the paragraph we have quoted; 
and we are of opinion that the hostility to evangelization 
which they justified from its expressions resulted from a mis- 
conception of the sense in which the somewhat ambiguous 
word ‘interference’ was used. We do not believe that any one 
who will read that paragraph carefully, and with no pre- 
conceived prejudice, at the present day, could come to any 
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other conclusion than that it is a general warning against any 
improper influence or constraint being brought to bear on the 
natives by the servants of the Crown, with the object of in- 
ducing them to change their faith. It is a solemn, an emphatic, 
a just, and perhaps a necessary warning against persecution, in 
any shape or to any extent whatever; and we are convinced 
that no intelligent schoolboy, nay more, no judge of the final 
Court of Appeal, would put any other construction on that 
sentence. 

That such was not the opinion of Lord Canning, is un- 
happily beyond a doubt. His views may be gathered from a 
somewhat remarkable case which occurred in 1859. A move- 
ment in favour of Christianity was again exhibited in a native 
regiment. It happened in rather a curious manner. A band 
of Punjabee infantry, which had been recruited from the 
‘Sweeper’ caste of the Sikhs—men who according to native 
views were the lowest of the low, men whose conversion could 
not have impaired their social position or given any possible 
offence to others—happened, after the fall of Delhi, to obtain 
some Christian books, which created a disposition to inquire 
into the truth of the statements contained in them. They 
gained access to some missionaries, and some of them were 
converted and baptized. They were however shortly after- 
wards ordered to another station, where there were no mission- 
aries. Under these circumstances some of the officers gave 
the native converts such instruction as they could, and united 
with them ina weekly service. As soon however as this appar- 
ently innocent and praiseworthy custom became known to the 
Governor-General, he ordered its discontinuance. It was, in 
Lord Canning’s opinion, an act of unjustifiable interference 
with the religious observances of her Majesty’s subjects. But 
a still more heinous case was to come under Lord Canning’s 
notice. In the same year sume civil officers were imprudent 
enough to attend divine service in a missionary chapel on 
the occasion of the baptism of a few native converts! Such a 
gross violation of the principles of religious neutrality, such 
intolerable and undignified proceedings on the part of officers 
of the British Crown, naturally called down the righteous 
indignation and the severest censure of Lord Canning. We 
can only admire his clemency in permitting these misguided 
men to retain their appointments! 
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Such then was one of the immediate consequences of the 
Indian mutiny. The superstitious fears of the Sepoy were 
believed to be the result of a too liberal toleration of mission- 
ary efforts; while an almost inconceivable misconception of a 
paragraph in her Majesty's proclamation formed a pretext for 
curtailing, in the most arbitrary manner, the personal liberty 
of Christian men who happened to be also servants of the 
Crown. However, as time went on and events were more 
clearly seen, their causes more accurately traced, and their 
relative importance more satisfactorily estimated, the views 
of Lord Ellenborough found fewer adherents, and a very 
decided reaction took place. It was generally admitted that in 
more than one point our old system of raising and training a 
native army was radically defective, and such as was calcu- 
lated to lead to disaffection and ultimate rebellion. In the 
first place, there can be no doubt that we committed a 
grievous error in attempting to raise an exclusively high- 
caste army, and in maintaining within the ranks the system 
of caste to the fullest extent. It has been clearly shown that 
there never was a greater mistake than to suppose that only 
high-caste natives could make good soldiers. In many parts 
of India, and at many periods, the ‘warrior-caste’ has occu- 
pied a very inferior position. Where low-castes have been 
properly trained, they have fought, and fought well. It was 
imagined that by filling our army with Brahmans and 
Rajputs, by excluding the Sidra and admitting the Siparee, 
we were ensuring a high standard of intelligence and bravery 
among our troops. As a matter of fact, we were raising a 
force which gave us a divided allegiance, which obeyed its 
officers generally, but which obeyed its priests invariably; and 
which, when the question lay between violating the laws of 
discipline and violating the laws of caste, unhesitatingly pre- 
ferred the former alternative. To this we were weak enough 
to give in. It was a bad and short-sighted policy, it was un- 
dignified and unchristian, and we reaped the consequences 
of it in the Indian mutiny. 

This is not the place in which to dilate on the enormities 
of caste, neither have we space to recount the numerous in- 
stances in which our Government has disgracefully complied 
with its exorbitant demands; but we must briefly express 
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what we believe is now the general opinion of judicious ad- 
ministrators as to the manner in which one of the greatest 
problems of Indian statesmen should be dealt with. With 
regard indeed to the great mass of the population, the 
Government can hope to assert only a very indirect influence. 
The Hindt’s religion is, we fear, far more a part of his daily 
life than the European’s; that religion is thoroughly im- 
pregnated with the system of caste. Notwithstanding the 
innumerable inconveniences and embarrassments which that 
system entails, it has lasted for centuries, and, with the ex- 
ception of those classes with which we have been brought 
into direct contact, the circumstances of British rule have 
very little impaired its power. That the institution of Mant 
is destined to last for ever we altogether decline to believe. 
It is not only so morally wrong, so inconsistent even with the 
teaching of the Hindu reformers, and with all that is best 
and purest in Hindu doctrine ; but it is so essentially absurd, 
so tyrannical and vexatious, that sooner or later it must 
crumble away before the light of increasing knowledge. The 
destruction of such debasing superstitions is the noblest 
mission of civilization, and civilization, in the true sense of 
the word, is in the closest degree related to Christianity. 

The Government can however bring its influence to bear 
most effectually on that numerous and important section of 
the native population which is in the service of the Crown. 
We have already pointed out the mistake which was com- 
mitted in recruiting an exclusively high-caste army. We 
believe that, as a general principle, the Government should 
admit into its employment, both military and civil, native 
candidates, without the slightest regard to their caste or any 
similar religious bugbear; it should simply take into con- 
sideration their respective qualifications for the post they 
seek. To employ natives merely because they happened to 
be of high caste, as was once the regular practice in our 
army, and the usual course with regard to civil employment, 
was to adopt a principle which should never have been ad- 
mitted by a Christian government. Doubtless the higher 
class of Brahmans are in many cases better qualified by 
education for the duties which we require our native servants 
to discharge; but we hope that the recent extensive estab- 
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lishment of normal and vernacular schools will tend to draw 
out much latent talent from the lower ranks of the populace ; 
and in banishing every vestige of distinction between caste 
and caste, in throwing open the Civil Service to every quali- 
fied candidate, the only safe and reasonable policy for our 
Indian Government is to be found. 

Again, our course seems sufficiently clear when once we 
have admitted the Hindu into the service of the Crown. We 
should preserve an absolute indifference to the caste to which 
he may happen to belong. We have shown that the line of 
conduct which was adopted in our relations with the native 
army was diametrically the reverse of this. In every pos- 
sible manner we encouraged this outrageous system, until 
an altogether unintentional infraction of one of its details 
produced the Indian mutiny. If we had not possessed a high- 
caste army, or if we had from the first firmly resisted any 
development within the ranks of the practices of caste which 
interfered in the slightest degree with the maintenance of 
discipline, that mutiny could hardly have occurred. 

We are glad to be able to adduce a corroboration of these 
views from one to whom the government of India was after- 
wards entrusted. In an order issued by the present Lord 
Lawrence in 1858, when commanding in the Punjab, we find 
the following remarkable words :— 

‘The system of caste can no longer be permitted to rule in our 
service. Soldiers and government servants of every class must be 
entertained for their rherits, irrespective of creed, caste, or class. The 
native Christians, as a body, have, with rare exceptions, been set aside. 
I know not one in the Punjab—to our disgrace be it said—in any em- 
ployment under Government. A proposition to embody them in the 
public service, six months ago, would assuredly have been received 
with coldness, and would not have been complied with. But a change 
has come, and I believe there are few who will not eagerly employ 
those native Christians who may be competent to fill appointments. 
I consider I should be wanting in my duty at this crisis if I did not 
endeavour to secure a portion of the numerous appointments in the 
judicial departments to the native Christians; and I shall be happy, as 
far as I can, to advance their interests equally with those of the 
Muhammadan and Hindu candidates. Their future promotion must 
depend on their own merits.’ 

This order was issued during the time of the Indian mutiny, 
when the native Christians had given many striking examples 
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of a fidelity which in those fearful days was most exceptional ; 
and that Sir John Lawrence should have been able to draw 
this lesson from the events which were then taking place, and 
that one whose estimate of the real causes of that revolt was 
so much more clear-sighted than the opinions of Lord Ellen- 
borough and Lord Canning, should have been chosen six years 
afterwards to occupy the position which was then held by the 
latter, is a matter for deep congratulation. His consistent 

be and sagacious policy, while Governor-General, in dealing with 
caste and other similar questions, has resulted in a state 
of feeling on the subject very different from that which was 
prevalent in the days of the Company. 

Recent observers agree in recording the fact that under the 
penetrating influence of State education the superstitious 
terror of infringing the rules of caste is gradually diminishing. 

‘The great increase of education since 1869,’ says Dr. Hunter, has 
given a death-blow to this excessive influence of caste. In 1870, an 
Uriya Brahman held the post of sub-inspector of police in Puri itself, 
within the shadow of Jagannith, although a leathern belt formed part of 
his uniform. Five years ago a Brahman who accidentally touched 
leather would have had to choose between public expiation or degrada- 
tion and expulsion from caste. . . . . Elderly Uriyas have more 
than once deplored to me the hopeless degeneracy of their grown-up 
fgons, many of whom have actually no objection to wearing English 


shoes.’ * 

We have shown that our mistaken reverence for caste was 
one of the principal causes of the mutiny, and we have en- 
deavoured to indicate the method in which such an institution 
should be dealt with by a Christian government; but there 
was another cause of that rebellion which has yet to be con- 
sidered, and there was an error in our policy which, had it 
been corrected in time, might have preserved us from that 
terrible visitation. While there can be little doubt that if a 
right attitude had been from the outset maintained towards 
the system of caste in the ranks of our native soldiery, there 
would have been no opportunity for that outbreak, we may 
assert with equal confidence that it would have been utterly 
impossible for it to attain the gigantic proportions which it 
actually reached, had it not been for the injudicious exclusion 
of all evangelising agencies from the native troops. Of that sys- 
* ‘Orissa,’ vol. ii. p. 147. 
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tem of exclusion, of its harshness, itsinjustice, and the violation 
of the principle of neutrality which it involved, we have given 
sufficient illustration. It only remains to make two remarks 
on the consequences which would certainly have attended on 
the adoption of a more liberal and enlightened policy. 

In the first place, we cannot doubt that a considerable num- 
ber of soldiers would have embraced our religion, and that 
there would always have been a solid nucleus of Christians in 
our army, on whom we should have been able firmly to rely. 
During the mutiny those soldiers who had been converted 
never once wavered in their fidelity. The circumstance is 
well known, and whether we choose to attribute it to fear of 
their former co-religionists or loyalty to ourselves, or, as 
seems most probable, to both, it is a most significant one. 
We need not multiply instances of that which occurred, with- 
out a single exception, in every part of the land. We may 
mention that while Sir Herbert Edwardes attributed the im- 
munity of the province of Bombay from any serious insurrec- 
tion to the fact that the system of caste was ignored in the 
Bombay army, he considered that the chief cause of the un- 
shaken loyalty of the Madras army was the large proportion 
of native Christians which it contained. ‘The army of Bom- 
‘bay, which had no caste and few Christians, has, with few 
‘ exceptions, preserved its loyalty. But in the Madras army, 
‘where there was no caste and much Christianity, there was 
‘ great loyalty, and never one breath of suspicion.’* He goes 
on to mention that a rising was planned in Bombay, but 
frustrated through the circumstance of a Christian soldier 
being placed on duty on the night for which it was planned. 
By his agency the plot was detected, and the danger passed 
away. In Bengal, wherever the authorities availed themselves 
of the services of the native Christians, their conduct was be- 
yond reproach. If there had been the Christian element in 
the army of Bengal that there was to a certain extent in the 
army of Bombay, and to a considerable extent in the army of 
Madras, we repeat that we should have had little to fear from 
our native army. 

In the second place, if the missionaries had been permitted 
access to the troops, if they had been suffered to explain their 
* Speech before the Church Missionary Society. May, 1860. 
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views, and to show what Christianity was, the same 
phenomenon would have occurred as has, in other cases, 
been observed. Their indirect work would have been probably 
still more valuable than the direct results which they might 
have claimed. The natives would at least have seen that it 
was not only contrary to our political principles to attempt 
their forcible conversion, but that Christianity itself was a 
religion which would not admit of such an attempt. It would 
have been seen that though a violation of the rules of caste 
might impair the position of the Hindu in regard to his own 
religion, it could not bring him nearer to ours; it would have 
been seen that our ministers based their faith, not on the 
empty externals of an artificial ritual, but on the honest con- 
victions of the heart; that, so far from trying to ensnare the 
Sepoy into conversion, they would refuse to admit him until 
they were assured of the sincerity of his professions ; and that, 
whatever agencies might be employed by the ministers of the 
-gospel, the very last which would occur to their imagination 
would be the taste of animal fat. 

We have dwelt at some length on the causes of the mutiny, 
and the lessons which are to be derived from it, because there 
is no more important part of our Indian polity than the con- 
stitution of our native army. We can never do without a 
native army: rudely as our confidence in its fidelity has been 
shaken, its abolition is, and always will be, impracticable. 
Great changes have been made in its position and organiza- 
tion; and under the wise rule of Lord Lawrence, and the 
subsequent administration of the lamented Lord Mayo, the 
lessons of the mutiny have not been forgotten. The system 
of obstinately excluding the light of the gospel from those 
who are bound to fight our battles and to shed their blood in 
our cause, will, we trust, never be revived; the system of 
fostering the enormities of caste, and of making everything 
else subservient to its requirements, is gone for eyer. We 
can only say that should these mistaken principles ever be 
reasserted we may well expect a second mutiny, that a second 
mutiny would certainly expel us from India, and that we 
should richly deserve our expulsion. . 

On the whole, there is much cause for satisfaction in the 
history of the last few years. The improvements which India 
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has witnessed since the assumption of the government by the 
Crown are numerous and great. State education is gradually 
emancipating the native mind from the superstitious thral- 
dom of centuries ; and while the vast public works which we 
have undertaken — works which have thrown hundreds of 
thousands of natives into connection with their European 
rulers—have greatly strengthened our hands, and convinced 
the inhabitants of the benefits which they derive from the 
British dominion, their importance as civilising agencies 
cannot be over-estimated; and, as the natural concomitant 
of increased civilisation, Christian missions have been 
steadily increasing in number, in importance, and in practical 
results. 

In one essential particular the British Government in India 
has adopted a line of policy altogether distinct from, nay, 
diametrically the reverse of, that which each of its predecessors 
consistently maintained. From earliest mythology to most 
recent history each successive power has attempted to coerce 
its conquered subjects into the adoption of its own religion. 
We are told that when the Dionysus of Attic fable bore his 
conquering standards through the wondrous regions of the 
East, his first care was to proclaim the faith which he pro- 
fessed, and to acknowledge that his authority was subservient 
to a higher rule. 

‘Te memorant, Ganie totoque Oriente subacto, 
Primitias magno seposuisse Jovi.’ 
Certain it is that much of the imagery, the sculpture, and the 
religious feeling of ancient Hindustan is impressed with the 
characteristics of Hellenic worship. To the Greeks who very 
possibly accompanied the invading forces of Darius, and who 
certainly joined, in large numbers, the expedition of Alex- 
ander, we may with some confidence ascribe the origin of all 
that is lovely and beautiful in the elaborate ritual of Hindu- 
ism. It has been conjectured that the early prevalence of 
Buddhism in India was due to their influence, and that as 
the Yavanas gradually disappeared, and fresh conquering 
tribes poured down into Bengal from the plains of Northern 
Asia, fresh religious systems were introduced, and the old 
forms of worship supplanted. As Siva and Vishnu were in 
turn adored by successive potentates, so Siva and Vishnu 
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were in turn the deities of successive generations, until both 
Siva and Vishnu fell down before the iconoclastic fury of 
Islam, and the mosque rose up on the ruins of the pagoda. 
Under the British Government no such religious revolution 
has taken place. In the eighteenth century Protestant 
Europe had perceived that persecution may change the pro- 
fession, but cannot alter the convictions of a people. Many 
of our Indian rulers have been men of the highest piety, 
animated with a righteous zeal for the Christian faith; but 
all our Indian rulers have felt that a kingdom which is not of 
this world is not to be supported or extended by fire and 
sword. That in our desire to maintain the religious liberty of 
our subjects, mistakes have often been committed, that super- 
stition and cruelty have been suffered to reign unquestioned 
and unmolested, ezid that those who endeavoured to preach 
the gospel message have often encountered suspicion and 
discouragement, it would be worse than folly to ignore or 
deny. We can only plead in excuse the uncertainties and 
difficulties with which our position has been beset, and trust 
that, in the years to come, the rights and duties of that 
position will be more fully comprehended. We believe that 
much ground for encouragement is to be obtained from a 
careful examination of what has been done in more recent 
years, more especially of the striking progress which India 
has made during the fifteen years in which it has been under 
the dominion of Queen Victoria. But our best hope for the 
future, our true consolation for what is painful in the 
past, must rest on one ground alone. We must ever 
remember that it was a higher power than that of generals 
and statesmen which placed the magnificent jewel of the East 
in the Britannic crown; that it was not merely for our 
aggrandisement, or to enhance the glory of our kingdom, that 
this great empire was committed to our charge; and that if 
the sun never sets on the dominions of Queen Victoria, it is in 
order that the earth may be full of ais knowledge of the glory 
of her Master. 
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Ar the risk of being charged with a fondness for paradox, we 
record our conviction that the great Tory triumph of last 
year was a greater misfortune to the statesman whom it 
lifted to a height of power which was not reached even by his 
illustrious rival in his most palmy days, than to any one else. 
Mr. Gladstone was defeated, to a certain extent humiliated, by 
the crushing disaster which drove him from office and converted 
his party into a number of disorganized atoms, but his true 
greatness was unaffected by the hasty verdict of the nation, 
given in a moment of panic and passion. But if the un- 
expected results of the election proved that the nation, in a fit 
of foolish irritation, had withdrawn its confidence either from 
the Liberal leader himself or from some of those with whom 
he was associated, they did not indicate any decline of the 
admiration which his great intellectual and moral power has 
always commanded. His reputation as a leader suffered for 
the time, but already he is rapidly recovering what he seemed 
to have lost, and whether he be in or out of office he is felt to 
be the greatest statesman of his day. 

Mr. Disraeli, on the other hand, has lost in prestige more 
than he has gained in power. He is still the chief of a 
hundred legions who are ready to follow his standard, but 
even among them his name has not the talismanic power it 
possessed eighteen months ago, while outside their circle it is 
impossible to deny that his reputation has been seriously 
damaged. Success has only served to prick the bubble which 
friends and admirers have so long been engaged in blowing. 
He has had a great opportunity, and he has shown himself 
unequal to it. The reputation which had been built up by 
years of skilful strategy and patient waiting in opposition, has 
been all but destroyed by a year and a half of indolence and 
vacillation, feeble counsels and unwise words, in power. 
Slowly but surely a belief in his decline is spreading, and 
unless there should be some extraordinary revival of energy, 
the world at large will soon confirm the judgment which 
astute politicians on both sides of the House have formed 
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that Mr. Disracli’s premiership is a failure, and we fear we 
must add that his work is done. 

Had it been his misfortune to be a Liberal, instead of a 
Conservative leader, he would long ere this have found can- 
did friends in abundance ready to give public expression to 
this conviction. Some ‘superior person’ would, in a spirit 
of refreshing frankness and philosophic impartiality, have 
undertaken the painful task of exposing the weaknesses and 
faults of his leader, and- not content even to deal with the facts 
as they are known to the world, would have filled up the lacune 
in the story out of his own too fertile imagination, so as to 
make the case wear a darker aspect. His indictment would 
doubtless have been relieved by sparkling epigrams or care- 
fully prepared witticisms, and enforced by pieces of vehement 
invective, that the House, moved alternately to pitying scorn 
or passionate indignation, might realise the immense difference 
between a high-minded and independent politician and the 
blundering or intriguing man whom some strange accident 
has made the chief of a great historic party. Critics of this 
stamp seem to be bred almost exclusively in the preserves of 
aristocratic Liberalism. Members of the Extreme Left are 
sure to differ at times from a leader of more moderate 
opinions, but it is not among them that we see the reckless 
outbursts of disappointed ambition and sore personal feeling 
which do more than the widest diversity of political sentiment 
to make party organization impossible. It is strange that in 
this country as well as in France, the task of the Left Centre 
—from which probably in both countries, and certainly in this, 
the Liberal chief must be taken—is hindered much more by the 
selfish littleness of a few trimmers, leaning towards the Right, 
than by the extravagance or unreasonableness of those of more 
advanced opinions. We have our Wallon group, and they are 
the true difficulty of the party, and would be a greater diffi- 
culty still if it were possible for them to agree among 
themselves. A Liberal chief, whether in or out of office, 
has always to hold himself ready for one of those erratic 
movements which they are so fond of conducting, and which, 
though undertaken professedly with a friendly object, tell so 
powerfully in favour of the enemy. 

To do Toryism justice, it does not produce men of this 
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calibre. The Horsmans and Bouveries do not find their 
counterparts in the Bentincks, the Beresford Hopes, and 
others who maintain a show of independence on the Tory 
benches. Even journals which are noted for the keenness of 
their criticism, and which, when they claimed to be Liberal, 
were never weary of exposing and reviling the Liberal 
ministry, seem to have changed their spirit with that change 
of party relations which they now hardly attempt to conceal. 
It is amusing to contrast the severity with which the lightest 
of Mr. Gladstone’s offences was visited with the treatment of the 
far graver mistakes of his successor. But it does not surprise 
us. The one point with writers and politicians of this class is 
to prevent the return to power of Liberalism with ‘blazing 
‘ principles,’ and they will ‘bear all things, suffer all things, 
‘endure all things,’ rather than run the risk of that. They 
have had a scare, and in the joy of their supposed escape from 
the danger with which they were threatened, and their eager- 
ness to prevent its recurrence, they are in no mood to be harsh 
towards the mistakes of one whom they regard as the author 
of their deliverance. There is a commendable disposition, 
too, on all sides, to regard with some indulgence one who has 
so long been engaged in an uphill fight, and who has only 
attained power at an age at which he cannot, in the ordinary 
course of nature, be supposed equal to its vigorous exercise. 
When to these considerations we add the fact that the Liberal 
party is without programme, without discipline, without its 
natural leader, that its truest friends would deprecate its 
speedy return to office, and that there is, therefore, neither 
the desire nor the ability to take advantage of any mistake 
which its opponents commit, it ceases to be matter for sur- 
prise that the many signs of feebleness in the ministry have 
attracted less notice than might have been expected. In a 
normal state of political opinions and parties, they must have 
brought about a change of Government before this. How 
long the spirit of quietism which has paralysed a nation too 
prosperous to be zealous in the cause of progress, the dis- 
organization which still prevails throughout the Liberal host, 
and the strange favour with which the remarkable man at 
the head of the Tory party has always been regarded, will 
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of sheer indifference, or the assumptions of official arrogance, 
from the condemnation they so richly merit, we do not pretend 
to say. We are historians, not prophets. Our work is to 
indicate the signs of the failure of the Disraeli ministry. How 
long it will be before its decline issues in its fall, it is beyond 
our province to determine. But certain we are that there 
must be a limit to the forbearance imposed by the present 
exceptional circumstances, and that England cannot long be 
ruled by a Government which has all but renounced the 
attempt to govern, and whose hopes and aims might be 
summed up in the selfish desire of Hezekiah, that there 
might be peace in his time. 

We have no special pleasure in recording this fact, beyond 
that arising from the proof which it furnishes of the essential 
weakness of Toryism in dealing with the great social and 
political problems of the day. It has had no opportunity for 
the display of its genius since the passing of the Reform Bill, 
except during the brief period when Sir Robert Peel was 
supreme, and he, with the sound instinct of a true politician, 
cast aside its most cherished maxims, and used a great Tory 
majority to enforce Liberal ideas. At last, however, we 
seemed to have got a Tory ministry able to work its own will, 
for if there was but little genuine Toryism in the Prime Min- 
ister, there were others in the Cabinet prepared to supply what 
was lacking in him; and as circumstances of which we shall 
have to speak presently abundantly prove, they have had the 
power to assert their will, even where it has come across 
that of their chief. The Marquis of Salisbury has learned 
from experience. He did not enter the ministry with the 
memories of 1867 still rankling in his breast, and he has not 
continued in it under the provocation of the biting words 
used by the Premier in relation to him in the last session, 
without some sufficient reason. Office could have no temp- 
tation for him if it did not give him power, and power is 
valuable only as it enables him to maintain those exalted 
ideas of class privilege of which he has made himself the 
champion. He would not be in the Cabinet if he could not 
be one of its ruling spirits, and where he rules we must have 
Toryism of the most pronounced type—sensible and practical, 
as far as these qualties are compatible with the preservation of 
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the rights and privileges of favoured orders, but high-handed, 
resolute, and uncompromising, with a haughty scorn for 
modern ideas, and an unconcealed pleasure in braving popular 
prejudice. The Cabinet, so far as its action has been inspired 
by him, has attempted to conduct our affairs on pure Tory 
principles, and we cannot affect to regret the proof which has 
thus been given of its unfitness for the work of the age. We 
hear and read a wonderful amount of Tory cant. It is sup- 
posed to be fashionable, and the whole generation of snobs, 
never more numerous than at present, adopt it, and faney 
that it savours of society, of culture, and of good breeding, 
we know not how many fine and beautiful things beside. 
The special organ of ‘ gentlemen’ has recently undertaken to 
prove that England has always been Conservative at heart, 
that the long series of successes won by the Liberal party 
have only been a number of ‘flukes,’ and were due as much 
to the weakness or cowardice of their opponents as to the 
power of their friends, and that the lesson to be drawn 
from them is the necessity for taking a firm stand, and avoid- 
ing like errors in the future. Yet, in the midst of all this, 
Toryism can do little. It has tried its ’prentice hand at 
legislation, but the result has only been disappointment. It 
has able men, capable of striking out bold thoughts, and 
putting them into form; but they are so fettered by the 
conditions under which they act, and the claims of the vested 
interests they are bound to consult, that they are powerless. 
The hands of Samson were not more effectually tied than are 
the energies of the men who have yielded themselves to the 
seductions of this Delilah of aristocratic exclusiveness, and 
suffered her to rob them of intellectual strength and political 
freedom. It might have been thought that sanitary reform, 
at all events, was a point on which decided action might be 
taken, which would be welcomed by all classes. But there 
are vested interests even in dirt, with its invariable attendants, 
and a Government which has undertaken the defence of 
established privileges cannot allow even these to be needlessly 
harassed by an aggressive and meddling Liberalism. 

The attitude of Toryism, as has now been demonstrated, is 
that of absolute rest. Its advocates always profess their 
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to persuade them that any reform which may be suggested is 
necessary, and if that were overcome, there would remain the 
still greater difficulty of satisfying them that it was safe. 
They are like the good, sturdy old Scotchwoman, who declared 
that she was always open to conviction, but added, with a 
frankness which did credit to her love of truth, ‘I should 
‘like to see the man who will convince me’ It would be 
quite as hard to find the reasoner who could satisfy the 
present Government that any reform which would be real 
is either wise or expedient. They are anxious to be on the 
most friendly terms with everybody, unless we are to except 
those wretched Nonconformists, who excited the ire even of 
so mild a man as the Vice-President of the Council, and to 
whom they are not yet prepared to accord so slight a privilege 
as liberty to use their own rites of Christian sepulture in the 
national graveyards. But to all others, to those who desire 
to prevent the extension of School Boards, as well as those 
who wish to make compulsion universal and effectual; to 
brewers and publicans, who would fain have unlimited facili- 
ties for demoralising the people, and haters of strong drink, 
who would have the law enforce universal abstinence ; to Lord 
Shaftesbury and his friends, who would rigidly prohibit all 
Sunday labour, and close every place of amusement, and to 
those who complain that Zoological Gardens are open in 
London, while an Aquarium is shut in Brighton ; to landlords 
who would preserve their seignorial and feudal authority in 
its integrity, and to farmers who desire to have some recog- 
nition of their rights as tenants and cultivators of the soil ; 
and to a host of other suppliants beside, they promise the 
fullest consideration. There never was a ministry so given 
to consideration, so averse from action. Its members will 
consider anything but ‘blazing principles,’ and these they 
regard with a holy abhorrence as intense and as saintly as 
that of the ‘Saturday Review’ or the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette.’ 
But their energy is so exhausted with the severe mental toil 
involved in their favourite exercise, that they are incapable 
of further effort. They have settled nothing, and satisfied 
the claims of no class. They ‘ considered’ the grievances of 
the publicans, their staunchest and most unscrupulous 
friends everywhere, but they only patched up a temporary 
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compromise which pleased neither party, and contains in 
itself the elements of future difficulty. They ‘considered’ the 
unquestionable wrongs of the farmer, and as the result of long 
deliberation they have proposed a scheme which pulls down 
with one hand what it builds with the other, concedes rights only 
to withdraw them, and relegates the whole controversy from 
Parliament to the landlords’ offices throughout the country. 
They considered the alarming condition of the Establishment, 
which they are so anxious to preserve, and which so many of 
its own clergy seem bent on destroying ; and all that they have 
done is to reveal the disagreements within the Cabinet itself, 
to aid in passing an Act which carries in itself the seeds of 
failure in its inadequacy and partiality, and to give promises 
of amending and strengthening it, which they have not even 
attempted to fulfil. Throughout their whole action we find 
the same marks of imbecility. But we need not wonder at 
them. Toryism cannot move. It can make a gallant fight 
on behalf of old anomalies. It can and will supply the 
necessary check, and more than what is necessary, to eager 
reformers. But if it has graces at all they are of a passive 
character. For action and progress it is as unfitted as it is 
indisposed. It will be dominant so long only as the nation 
is asleep. Its great mistake is to suppose that the heavy 
slumber by which it profits will last for ever. 

The one marvel is to find Mr. Disraeli at the head of a 
ministry imbued with such a spirit. We were prepared for 
anything except to find him tame, spiritless, commonplace ; 
and we plead guilty to a feeling of more than disappointment, 
of regret, that he should have been so untrue to all his ante- 
cedents, and that his career as a minister should have been 
so unworthy of his fame as a leader of opposition. But the 
paralysis which has fallen on the political world has specially 
affected him, and he seems to have adopted as his motto, 
‘Deus nobis haec otia fecit.’ 

It is, at the same time, a humiliation to the country that 
its highest political prize—that is, in fact, the position of rule 
in the realm—should have been won by mere art; and the 
humiliation is all the greater because men do not even try to 
persuade themselves that it is anything but art which has 
achieved this result. Talk with any well-informed politician 
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as to Mr. Disraeli’s care for any of the various interests of 
which he has stood forth as the champion: of his devotion to 
the cause of the English aristocracy; of his attachment to 
the principles of the Established Church ; or, to take his latest 
development, of his zeal for those Protestant principles, in 
defence of which he has resolved to put down Ritualism—and 
after a polite and wondering stare to see whether you are in 
earnest, he will, if satisfied upon that point, look still more 
closely to see whether there are any other signs to mark 
you out as a fit candidate for Bedlam. The prevalent opinion 
relative to the Prime Minister is well indicated by a riddle 
which has been current in the clubs. ‘ What is the best way 
‘to the Premiership of England?’ ‘Turn round and round 
and round, until you become Dizzy.’ If there be any truth 
in the suggestion, it ought to make Englishmen blush for 
shame, but it only provokes a hearty laugh, followed perhaps 
by some expression of admiration for the ‘monstrous clever- 
‘ness’ which has enabled a private English gentleman, without 
connections, without that zeal for a principle which might 
rouse enthusiasm and array a great popular force on his side, 
without any real sympathy with the prejudices of those who 
have chosen him as their leader, to achieve such brilliant 
success. Mr. Disraeli, indeed, must be acquitted of any 
charge of bad faith, or even of tergiversation. He has 
educated his party, not deceived them, and so far as blame 
attaches to his political career, it must at all events be shared 
by those who were so ready to submit themselves to his 
training, and allowed him to use them for the destruction of 
a system of which they were the sworn defenders. 

It is only fair to the Tories to say that there are among the 
Whigs those who seem to envy them their chief. The extra- 
ordinary article in which our veteran contemporary who still 
carries the ‘ buff and blue colours,’ with an undying confidence 
in their ultimate victory that is extremely touching, undertook 
to prove that Mr. Disraeli was a Whig, and the success of his 
party the triumph of Whiggery over a wild Radicalism, was a. 
sufficient evidence of this. It was certainly a strange revela- 
tion of the state into which a party once so powerful has fallen, 
that its representative should stoop to lick the hands of its most 
determined opponent; but it showed how readily the small 
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clique of aristocrats to which it is reduced would place them- 
selves under his guidance if he would only use them to repress 
those extremes on both sides which are their abhorrence, and 
to establish a regime marked by that moderation which they 
esteem the perfection of wisdom. We had as little given them 
credit for the superabundant charity manifested in their 
willingness to forgive one who had so often crossed their path 
and condemned their policy, as we had suspected them of the 
meanness which could lead them to forget their old leader in 
his time of adversity, and to ‘strew flowers in his way who 
‘came in triumph over Pompey’s blood.’ It might seem as 
if the first thought of our aristocrats, on whichever side they 
may be arrayed, is for the preservation of their own power, 
and that the only proof they give of magnanimity is their 
readiness to condone the offences of any one who is willing to 
become their champion. A more absurd misconception of 
Mr. Disraeli’s position than theirs it is not easy to conceive. 
It might be hard to find any political sobriquet which would 
properly describe him, but the one name and character he would 
repudiate almost beyond any other is that of the Whig. His 
one point of actual sympathy with Tory ideas is hatred to Whig- 
gery. The one achievement which has any stamp of Toryism 
upon it was that by which, to use the historic phrase of his friend 
and colleague, he dished the Whigs. His own idea is that 
broached long ago in ‘ Tancred,’ and illustrated by the remark- 
able speech at Merchant Taylors’, by which he must have sorely 
puzzled many of his followers, that since the days of Pitt 
there has been a general misunderstanding as to the character 
of the historic parties in the State, and a consequent abuse of 
terms. His aim has been to correct what he is pleased to 
call ‘ the confused phraseology of the revolutionary war,’ and 
to develop a Toryism of his own,—a Toryism certainly of a 
peculiar character, and as far removed from that of some of 
his colleagues on the Treasury bench as from the Liberalism 
that nurses its independence below the gangway ; but agree- 
ing with both in their dislike to that pure Whiggery whose 
doctrinaire spirit and oligarchical tendencies are alike distaste- 
ful to him. Nothing could be more significant of the change 
that is coming over our political conflicts, and of the approach 
of a new era, than the amiable credulity with which the Whigs. 
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of the ‘ Edinburgh’ are ready to cling to the skirts of such a 


defender. In his secret heart Mr. Disraeli himself must } 


despise the several parties who thus look up to him for help. 
He has at one time or other attacked them all round, lam- 
pooned bishops and sneered at nobles, mocked at all the 
characteristic features of that ‘glorious constitution in Church 
‘and State’ which Tories are accustomed to toast ; entertained 
the world with portraits of Lord Monmouth and the bishop so 
dear to the Duchess of Bellamont, and yet all these classes trust 
in him, after the manner in which, in the dark days foretold by 
the prophet, ‘seven women shall take hold of aman.’ He has 
not deceived them, for so far from humouring, he has scarcely 
attempted to conceal the scorn with which he regards their 
cherished idols. He always speaks of the characteristic 
representative of Toryism as the ‘Arch-Mediocrity.’ The 
prelates of the last generation he describes as ‘ mitred 
‘nullities,’ and tells us that ‘not a phrase has escaped their 
‘lips or their pens that ever influenced public opinion, touched 
‘the heart of nations, or guided the conscience of a perplexed 
‘people ;’ and those of the present do not appear to much 
greater advantage, if the bishop who sought to counteract the 
intrigues of Cardinal Grandison, and to secure the wavering 
allegiance of Lothair, is a type of them. Our parliamentary 
system he has caricatured as a Venetian oligarchy; and even 
the Church is represented as being in great straits, ‘mainly 
‘from its deficiency of Oriental knowledge, and from a mis- 
‘conception of the priestly character, which has been the 


consequence of that want.’ From the first he has been a 


keen political satirist, and has launched his darts with con- 
siderable impartiality. Besides this he has been nothing but 
a visionary, the exact meaning of whose dreams it has not been 
easy todecipher. If the reins of government have been com- 
mitted to such hands, the responsibility rests upon those who, 
with the full knowledge of all his qualities, raised him on their 
shield, and with triumphant acclamations proclaimed their 
hero and chief. 

Looking, however, both to his abilities and his antecedents, 
we might have expected that his administration would, at all 
events, have been an exciting and brilliant one. Eccentricities, 
blunders, and follies were to be anticipated; but the one 
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hing for which the country was unprepared was dull, com- 
onplace routine. If the constituencies had not given him 
uch a majority, it would always have been said that had the 
opportunity been afforded, Mr. Disraeli would have proved 
himself a minister worthy to take rank with the greatest men 
by whom the country has been governed. The fates were 
only too propitious, for they placed him in a situation in which 
he was able to show, as so many have done before, how much 
easier is political satire than statesmanship. He has told us 
that critics are disappointed authors. He has now verified 
the principle of his own epigram, and shown that in political 
life the keenest critic of the work of others may be one who 
is unable to execute anything himself. Perhaps there was 
never a more caustic and bitter attack on the policy of oppo- 
nents than that contained in his stinging letter to ‘‘My déar 


Grey.” It went so far beyond the bounds of ordinary political 
warfare, that even the writer’s own friends, or at least the 


_ wisest sort of them, expressed disapproval of it. The result 


justified it as a piece of strategy, but it supplies now the 
strongest condemnation of the writer himself. It lost the 
Bath election, but it won the country; and if this ended the 
game, Mr. Disraeli might be congratulated on a master 
stroke. But, litera scripta manet, and the utter failure of 
the administration is most strikingly manifest when we 
review the charges brought by the author of the Bath indict- 
ment, and compare them with his own official acts. 

But Mr. Disraeli’s mistakes as the head of his party and 
the leader of the House of Commons have been even more 
conspicuous than his failure as a statesman, and the disap- 
pointment has been all the greater because the anticipations 
were higher. In these capacities, at all events, it was sup- 
posed that he would distance his rival, and that his success 
in them would be some compensation for any inferiority in 
the work of legislation. His was to be a Cabinet of adminis- 
tration, and by his skilful management of his own party, 
and his adroitness in the conduct of public business, 
he was to prove himself its lawful head. His unfailing 
resource, quickness of repartee, skill in dealing with men, 
and pleasant offhand manner, appeared specially to qualify 
him for a task in which it was suggested that Mr. Gladstone 
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had failed for lack of these very gifts. Even his deficiency 
in political earnestness was held to be an advantage for the 
efficient discharge of these delicate and somewhat trying 
dutics. It was assumed that he would be able with, a 
pleasant laugh, to dispose of questions to which a man of 
stronger convictions might give an exaggerated importance. 
The world looked for the easy persiflage which disarms 
one class of opponents and silences another; the sharp, 
but half-concealed retort, which it is impossible to resent, 
and which yet does its work in the most effective style ; the 
impartial and dignified suggestions which would so guide 
the House in all the questions of order and business, as to 
leave no room for complaints to the most jealous critic ; 
the firm, and yet kindly assertion of his authority, which 
is characteristic of the true leader, who never presses so 
heavily as to provoke resistance, and yet never forgets his 
own right. The last thing any seer would have ventured to 
predict was that he would perpetrate a series of blunders 


which would impair his own influence, involve Parliament 


in complications and embarrassments of the most annoying 
kind, and only escape from a conflict which must have ended 
disastrously, by a surrender as humiliating as it was com- 
plete. During the session it must have struck all but the 
victims of an invincible prejudice that even the earnestness 
of Mr. Gladstone was more tolerable than the nonchalance 
of his successor, and that want of tact is not the most serious 
defect from which even a Parliamentary leader may suffer. 
Even the first session of the Parliament awakened doubts 
as to Mr. Disraeli’s power to lead a triumphant majority. 
To shrewd observers it seemed even that he was suffering 
from the same morbid tendency (what the Greeks would have 
called d8pis) by which Lord Palmerston was afflicted in the 
heyday of his prosperity, and which at length exposed him to 
a defeat, whose lessons he never afterwards seemed to forget. 
If not actually intoxicated with the sense of power, Mr. 
Disraeli was at least so affected by it that there was a per- 
ceptible change in his manner and bearing. Instead of that 
almost unvarying courtesy for which he had once been remark- 
able, there was an occasional asperity ; instead of the chivalry 
which he was wont to display, there was a readiness to shelter 
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himself behind subordinates. The most remarkable case of 
the latter was his attempt to excuse the defects of the Endowed 
Schools Bill by ascribing them to the draughtsman. The 
impudence of such an apology was sublime, but the mean- 
ness of it was almost incredible. Of the other fault his sup- 
port of Sir William Harcourt’s attack upon the Marquis of 
Salisbury, accompanied by his own biting sarcasm upon his 
absent colleague, was the most striking instance. When we 
consider that the two men are still members of the same 
Cabinet, we know not where to look for a parallel to this 
remarkable incident. It has never been explained—it may 
possibly be long before it is fully explained—how the Marquis 
was induced to overlook an affront so grave. The assurances 
which some subordinate members of the Government have 
vouchsafed, that it caused no difference between the Premier 
and his too formidable colleague, might as well have been 
spared, for no one did, or, in fact, could believe them. It is 
much more reasonable to suppose that the Marquis made his 
wrath yield to his policy, and felt that his best revenge was 
not to retire sulking to his tent, but to remain and assert 
himself directly at the Council Board, or indirectly through 
facile instruments in the House of Lords, and so to thwart 
the designs of the chief whom he had never trusted, and 
whose bitter words he was, therefore, the better able to bear. 
One of the first and most unfortunate results of the attitude 
thus assumed was the success of what Sir William Harcourt 
has so happily called the ‘ emeute of the Janizzaries,’ in the 
matter of the Judicature Bill. A transaction reflecting 
greater dishonour on the intriguers by whom the plot was 
hatched, the powerful ministry which, without even a show 
of resistance, succumbed to the secret power by which it 
was menaced, or the House of Lords, which allowed itself to 
be controlled by a few of its least honoured members, who 
did not even venture to come out into the light of day and 
avow their aims, has not for a long time occurred. It would 
have been as impossible as it is discreditable if the revolters, 
headed by the ‘bold Buccleuch,’ had not found sympathizers 
within the Cabinet itself; and it is not difficult to point to 
their Corypheus. The exercise of a little more wisdom would 
have led these official malcontents to hesitate before com- 
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mitting themselves to so questionable a proceeding. The 
prerogative, for the sake of which this extraordinary action 
was taken, was not worth a contest; for the most eager 
zealots, who have defended it as though it were one of the 
bulwarks of the constitution, know perfectly well that its 
continuance can only be tolerated on the well-understood 
condition that it shall never be exercised. But for the sake 
of an unmeaning form, and a form which they had themselves 
consented to abandon, a number of peers banded together in 


‘a secret conspiracy, and adopted a resolution so singularly 


felicitous, that it effectually damaged at once the reputation 
of their leader, the good faith of their party, and the authority 
of the House to which they belonged. We say nothing of the 
invidious aspect in which they presented Toryism itself as an 
obstructive to a practical reform confessed to be necessary and 
expedient by the ablest men of both parties, for that was not 
a consideration likely to trouble the titled nonentities with 
whom the movement originated. Better things might indeed 
have been expected from their supporters in the ministry 
itself. Indeed, even from the least intelligent peer, unless he 
was hopelessly enslaved by old traditions like Lord Redesdale, 
or absolutely dominated by fierce party feelings, we might 
have looked for some regard to the honour of his leader, and 
still more to the character of hisorder. But it would seem as 
though a number of Tories are possessed with the belief that 
the general election was an expression of decided Conservative 
feeling on the part of the nation, showing not only aversion 
to further changes, but repentance for some that had already 
been effected, and that the true policy was to encourage and 
strengthen this feeling by decided action of a retrograde 
character. The illusion is a mischievous one, as they must 
some day discover to their own cost, but in the meantime it 
prevails and explains the folly which clutched at such a 
shadow as the Appellate Jurisdiction, and for it sacrificed 
consistency, laughed at the restraints of party discipline, and 
seriously weakened the prestige of Parliament. The measure 
was not one which had been forced upon a reluctant House of 
Peers, for, on the contrary, their lordships had taken credit 
for the voluntary surrender of a privilege which was as 
useless to them as the house to the Bishop of Winchester, which, 
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with a similar magnanimity, he has sacrificed for the good 
of the Church, and which stood in the way of a thorough 
reform in the courts of judicature. Lord Redesdale was its 
strongest opponent in the former Parliament, and even in the 
present it waited only the formalities which follow the second 
reading, when a Committee of the Peers interposed with a veto 
on the Bill of their own ministry, and the resolution of their 
own House. Thus they sought to establish a new system of 
government in this country, a system worse even than that 
of the ‘ Venetian oligarchy,’ which Mr. Disraeli has so often 
denounced, for it at least paid respect to those parliamentary 
rights and_forms which this government by secret caucus has 
trampled under foot and outraged. 

But this could not have been done but for the weakness of 
the Premier. The weaklings and bigots of the Peers might lay 
their plots, and the daring Marquis might give them the 
advantage of his countenance, but if Mr. Disraeli had shown 
resolution, they must haye come to nought. The party could 
not have afforded to displease him, and especially to displease 
him under circumstances which would have given him com- 
mand of the sympathy of all the intelligent and liberal minds 
of the nation. We have only to picture the break-up of the 
Cabinet—either by the resignation of the chief or the with- 
drawal of some of its recusant members, because its head 
would not submit to the dictation of an anonymous cabal, 
who were determined to overrule alike Cabinets and parlia- 
mentary majorities—to understand how completely Mr. Dis- 
raeli was master of the situation, and how nothing but pitiable 
weakness destroyed his own supremacy in the ministry, and 
lowered the ministry in the sight of the nation. We are not 
exaggerating the effect of his ignominious surrender when we 
say that it involved little short of an abandonment of the 
helm. It is not probable that he will ever meet the hostile 
forces in the Cabinet under circumstances more propitious 
to himself. They were so clearly in the wrong, the force of 
opinion even in the Tory party itself would have inclined so 
strongly against them, the false steps which they had taken 
afforded such opportunity for the kind of attacks of which 
Mr. Disraeli is such a master, and by which he must have 
evoked so large an amount of popular sympathy, that it is 
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not easy to conceive of a stronger position than that which 
he occupied. To yield it was to show that his old vigour 
had deserted him, and that the control of the host had 
passed into other hands. Unhappily, it will devolve on 
others to repair the mischief which he has done. More 
evil precedent than that which his facile pliancy has created 
there could not well be. A serious blow has been aimed at 
the Constitution by those who claim to be, par excellence, its 
defenders ; but another and a stronger hand than Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s will have to vindicate the rights of the people, and 
even of the Peers themselves, against the encroachments of 
a clique the least competent to exercise the sway they have 
conspired to usurp. 

The failure in the House of Commons has been of a differ- 
ent character, but it has not been less complete, and in its 
results it is pretty sure to prove more disastrous. The errors 
committed have not been so serious in themselves, but they 
are of anature calculated more powerfully to affect the popular 
imagination, and to exert a more injurious influence on the 
fortunes of the ministry. The general impression in the House 
is that they have diminished the probabilities of a lengthened 
tenure of office by the present occupants to an extent which 
is not quite appreciable as yet, but which may be roughly 
calculated as a reduction of their lease by two, if not three 
years. One proof of this was seen in the attempt of the leading 
journal—which, if it has not accepted a brief for the Govern- 
ment, has certainly taken one against Mr. Gladstone—to abate 
the unfavourable impressions which the vacillations, incon- 
sistencies, petulances, and follies of Mr. Disraeli’s lead had 
created, by exaggerating what it was pleased to describe as 
the mistake of his rival in opposing Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
bran-new scheme of a Sinking Fund. Mr. Gladstone has 
really made no mistake at all, though the multitude of critics 
in the press—who are ever on the watch to convict him of 
some blunder, and whose secret feeling is revealed in the naive 
confession that ‘it is by no means a bad thing that both the 
‘nation and the Liberal party should be made to see that Mr. 
‘Gladstone, like lesser people, is sometimes right and some- 
‘times wrong; and that he is not in possession of any mys- 
‘terious and secret gift which enables him to be always right 
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‘in matters of account and finance’—have laboured hard to 
convict him of one. He has no ‘mysterious and secret gift,’ 
but he has a rare genius, which has enabled him so to defy 
criticism hitherto, that the man who can convict him of a 
financial blunder has yet to be found. We hold, despite his 
candid friends in the Liberal press, that he is perfectly right 
in his opposition to a scheme which, while professedly 
making provision for a reduction of the debt, does in fact 
leave a surplus of income to tempt those who are ever 
anxious to hurry the nation into large expenditure, and the 
only restraint upon whom is the difficulty of providing the 
means to gratify their senseless and prodigal extravagance. 
But if he were as far wrong as we believe him to be right, to 
suggest that a mistake of judgment such as this counter- 
balances the successive blunders by which Mr. Disraeli has 
exposed his followers to such bitter mortifications, is only to 
betray an anxiety all too eager to set up some apology for 
errors which are felt to be destroying the prestige alike of the 
leader and his party. 

Regard to the ‘ great unwritten law of Parliament,’ learned 
originally from Lord Lyndhurst, is set up by Mr. Disraeli, 
never wanting in a phrase to conceal a fallacy or excuse a 
blunder, as the justification of the erratic course he has 
adopted. But if this ‘unwritten law’ were of far higher 
value than he can possibly claim for it, he sacrifices too 
much in its defence when for its sake he conducts the House 
into a position which it cannot hold with safety or abandon with 
honour; and when after successive displays of a weakness which 
he attempts in vain to hide by the assumption of an arrogant 
and dictatorial tone, he is at last compeiled to yield that which 
he had ostentatiously proclaimed his resolution to defend to the 
end. He was not responsible for the anomalous position in 
which the House of Commons is placed by its own standing 
order, nor yet for the strange prejudice which seems to act 
like some potent spell on all who come under the influence 
of parliamentary traditions and ideas, rendering them in- 
capable of showing their ordinary good sense on a point 
which, to all outside the charmed circle, appears to be capable 
of so easy a solution. But for the needless prominence which 
the knotty questions of privilege and order have assumed in the 
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present session, he is entirely responsible. Mr. Lewis might 
have blustered in vain if his leader had treated his officious 
interference with the indifference it so well deserved. It re- 
quired, indeed, but a little sagacity to see that to summon 
two innocent printers to the bar for an action which not only 
constituted no offence, but which in fact has become a part of 
the machinery necessary for the conduct of legislation, was to 
invite one of those conflicts which have too often been an 
opprobrium to the House. Unhappily, Mr. Disraeli had not 
even that little modicum of sagacity. There seemed to be an 
opportunity of damaging a political opponent, whose sarcasms 
have of late been peculiarly biting, and in a moment of excite- 
ment the mot d’ordre went forth which prepared the way for 
all the subsequent difficulties. A prime minister who has to 
confess that he went out of the way to perpetrate a folly be- 
cause the mode of action which common sense suggested did 
not occur to him, and then immediately rushes into a new 
folly; who declares that he will maintain an antiquated regu- 
lation utterly unsuited to the existing state of things, and 
almost in the same breath has to ask the House to suspend 
its action; who proclaims war against the press, and sounds 
the bugle for retreat before the operations are commenced ; 
who fights only to capitulate, and threatens only to reveal his 
weakness; who has to be called to order by the Speaker; and, 
notwithstanding the force by which he is supported, is com- 
pelled to accept the guidance of the leader of the Opposition 
on one of those questions of order in relation to which his 
authority should have been decisive, makes extensive demands 
upon the patience of his friends. If anything was wanting to 
complete his humiliation if must have been supplied by Mr. 
Horsman’s attempt to fasten the blame of his failures upon 
the Opposition and its chief. It was vexatious to be out-ma- 
neeuvred by the Marquis of Hartington, it was much worse to 
be patronised by the member for Liskeard, especially in a 
speech which to Mr. Disraeli could have sounded only as a 
piece of bitter irony. His reverence for Lord Lyndhurst and 
for the ‘unwritten law,’ of which, following his example, he 
has made a fetich, has cost Mr. Disraeli dear; and one of the 
strangest features in the story is that, after all, there is no 
leader who has done so much to destroy what he was so 
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anxious to establish. By his refusal to accept the suggestion 
of Mr. Bright as to the introduction of Dr. Kenealy—a fitting 
representative of the residuum whom he has made predominant 
in so many of the constituencies—and his consent to see one 
of the oldest regulations of the House thus absolutely set 
aside, he dealt that law a blow only less severe than that 
which has been the result of his action towards the press. 

We wish it were possible to say that what Mr. Disraeli and 
the ministry have lost the Opposition have gained. It has, 
we fully believe, made greater advances and acquired more 
strength than is generally supposed. Seldom has a party been 
worse treated by the press, for while its critics are numerous 
and active, its friends are languid, half-hearted, and too much 
disposed to cavil. The Marquis of Hartington is by no means a 
satisfactory leader—and must probably be regarded as nothing 
more than a provisional chief for a period of transition—but he 
has not received sufficient credit for the good humour, dignity, 
and adroitness with which he is filling a very difficult position. 
But the great event of the session for the Liberal party is the 
wonderful resurrection of Mr. Bright. In his best days he 
never spoke with more logical strength or thrilling eloquence 
than in the speeches on the Kenealy case and the Burials 
Bill, while these noble orations had a mellowness and judicial 
dignity not found in some of his earlier ones. Mr. Gladstone 
also has given fresh proof, if it were needed, that it is as im- 
possible for him wholly to abandon the field of politics as it is 
for the Liberal party to give its full confidence to any other 
leader. Never was he more honoured, more trusted, more 
beloved, than now. But a Fabian policy alone is possible to 
the party for the present. The time for advance will surely 
come, and Mr. Disraeli has done his best to hasten it. He is 
perhaps the only man on the Tory side who could have pre- 
vented or delayed a Liberal reaction, and the collapse of his 
individual influence is one of the most hopeful signs for the 
future. But the revival of the Liberal party must begin 
among the people, and be the result of a movement on behalf 
of some great principle. It is vain to look for it to the action 
of a leader or the tactics of parliamentary managers. 
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Art. VII.—Edgar Allan Poe. 


The Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited, with Memoir, by Jonn 
H. Ineram. In four volumes. Adam and Charles Black. 


Epear Auuan Por’s posthumous fate has been a series of paradoxical 
contradictions, as it would seem that his life was. Even his most 
friendly biographers have been inclined to draw or to dupe their 
readers into sympathy by the fullest admission, if not exaggeration, 
of his faults. It was his excess of sensibility, they said, an over- 
wrought fineness of temperament, an excitability and need of 
occasional escape from commoner circumstance, that gave the key- 
note to the weird tremor, the hectic beauty, and haunting, vague 
despair of his poetry,—the keynote also to that appetite for morbid 
horrors, that passion for feverish analysis and startling revealments, 
often fencing itself by what seemed cold calculation, and that glow 
and flash and unearthly light which make his prose so captivating 
even where the theme may be repulsive,—as well as the keynote to 
the sad outbreaks and debaucheries which were to be taken as the 
recognised and regularly-recurrent episodes of Poe’s short and hap- 
less life. His genius and his vices sprang from the same root, and 
were inseparable. Without the one, the other would not have been, 
or would have been so different as not to be recognisable. He bore 
a burden of inherited evil, which made him the slave of society or 
its outcast ; he suffered and died a martyr. We reap the fruit in a 
series of new intellectual enjoyments ; and the measure of our 
gratitude should be the measure of our hatred to the society which 
dealt by him so cruelly. It is difficult to think of any sane man 
so reasoning ; but this is the attitude taken by the French Baude- 
laire; it is (though in a modified way) the attitude of James 
Hannay and one or two other able and well-meaning Englishmen 
who have written on the subject. 

Here are a few of the most significant sentences from Baudelaire’s 
Essay :— 

‘In the history of literature there are many men who bear the word 
tuckless written in mysterious characters in the sinuous folds of their fore- 
héads. The blind angel of expiation hovers ever around them, punishing 
them with rods for the edification of others. It is in vain that their lives 
exhibit talents, virtues, or graces. Society has for them a special 
anathema, accusing them even of those infirmities which its own per- 
secutions have generated. 

‘ All the documents I have studied strengthen me in the conviction that 
the United States was for Poe only a vast prison through which he ran, 
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hither and thither, with the feverish agitation of a being created to 
breathe in a purer world—only a wild, barbarous country—barbarous and 
gaslit—and that his interior life, spiritual as a poet, spiritual even as a 
drunkard, was but one perpetual effort to escape the influence of this 
antipathetical atmosphere. There is no more pitiless dictator than that 
of ‘ public opinion” in democratic societies. Beseech it not for charity, 
nor indulgence, nor any elasticity whatever, in the application of its laws 
to the varied and complex casesof morallifee . ... . 

‘It is incontestable that, like those fugitive and striking impressions— 
most striking in their repetition when they have been most fugitive— 
which sometimes follow an exterior symptom, such as the striking of a 
clock, a note of music, or a forgotten perfume, and which are themselves 
followed by an event similar to the event already known, and which occupy 
the same place in a chain previously revealed—like those singular 
periodical dreams which frequent our slumbers—there exist in drunken- 
ness not only the entanglements of dreams, but whole series of reasonings, 
which have need to reproduce themselves by the medium which has given 
them birth. If the reader has followed me without repugnance, he has 
already divined my conclusion. I believe that, in many cases, not 
certainly in all, the intoxication of Poe was a mnemonic means, a 
method of work, a method energetic and fatal, but appropriate to his 
passionate nature. The poet had learned to drink, as a laborious author 
exercises himself in filling note-books. He could not resist the desire 
of finding again those visions marvellous or awful—those subtle concep- 
tions which he had met before in a preceding tempest; they were old 
acquaintances which imperatively attracted him, and to renew his know- 
ledge of them he took a road most dangerous, but most direct. The 
works that give us so much pleasure to-day were in reality the cause of 
his death.’ 

Mr. Hannay again sets this forth, in a modified way, thus :— 

‘Too often, particularly in artificial ages like ours, a man’s whole 
career has to be run, like a race at a fair, ina sack. Many a man never 
gets fair play—sometimes is born with a constitution that wont permit it 
—sometimes is born into circumstances that willnot. Let us be charitable. 
Southey’s “Doctor” when he heard of a toper, was wont to say com- 
passionately, ‘‘ Bibulous clay, sir,—bibulous clay !”’’ 

Mr. Hannay, we fear, had been too deeply influenced by certain 
schools of opinion to be able to render clear to his own mind the 
morale of Poe’s poetry and influence. In one place he declares that 
‘though it appears only too certain that his wild passions carried 
‘him into most unhappy self-abandonment, his poetry is all as pure 
‘as wild flowers;’ and in another he writes: ‘ With all his passion 
‘for the beautiful, no poet was ever less voluptuous. He never 
‘ profaned his genius, whatever else he profaned.’ But sandwiched 
between these two statements, which lie near the beginning and the 
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end of the Essay, are to be found such deliverances as this: ‘ The 
‘beauty which he loved with his whole soul, he madly endeavoured 
‘to grasp in the forms of sensuous indulgence. Like Marlowe’s 
* Faustus, he used his genius to procure him self-gratification ; and 
‘always at the end of such a career, it is the devil, as our pious 
‘ old singers believed, who waits for the hero.’ And once more :— 
‘ Edgar Poe drew a sensual veil across the vision of his soul, and 
‘in that blinded way sinned; and sinning, suffered.’ All which 
gives us a poor idea alike of Mr. Hannay’s critical acumen and 
consistency ; but it is not difficult to see from whence he derived 
the impressions that led to these self-contradictions,—the school 
of Baudelaire. Owing to influences precisely similar, Mr. Curwen, 
in his ‘ Sorrow and Song,’ errs in the same direction as Baudelaire 
and Hannay ; and his sympathy seems wholly misplaced, because 
he will drive against Society, instead of acknowledging frankly Poe’s 
faults and perversities.* 

Not so would we regard genius—which after all that science and 
philosophy may do in the way of reducing us to points in the 
link of material development, by a single sentence once more 
reveals the heart of the world and makes all hearts throb in unison, 
dissolving the accretions of thought and logic in rising waves of 
laughter or tears. If Poe was a great genius, it was in spite of 
his vices, which, as he himself would have asserted, could only dis- 
integrate and weaken. If by his poetry he imparted a lofty ideal 
of love—as a passion above all others purifying—that was not 
because he was drunken and subject to delirium tremens, but 
because there lay in him, deeper than the fatal temperamental 
tendency, an imperious thirst for purity, harmony, peace, and 
reverence, such as at times sufficed to transfigure his meagre life, 
and touch it with hues of romance; making even his prose work, 
in its most elevated moments, a protest against the morbidity and 
feverish extravagance of besetting moods. The man who affirmed 
deliberately]that ‘the four elementary conditions of happiness, are 
‘life in the open air, the love of a woman, forgetfulness of all 
‘ambition, and the creation of a new ideal of beauty,’ had in him 
something*at once deeper and higher than the Baudelaires were 
likely to celebrate with frankness and impartiality. They, unfor- 
tunately, held a brief for their own errors and outrages of decency, 
and the case of Poe was held up by way of securing an arrest of 


* The last addition to the Poe biography is ‘An Original Memoir,’ by R. H. 
Stoddard, a gentleman of New York, who denounces Griswold, and then pro- 
ceeds simply to surpass him in his own line—raking together such a mass of 
irrelevant gossip as we never read before. 
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judgment. The proof of this is that any fresh facts tending to lift 
the cloud from the life of Poe could hardly have been welcome to 
them—such the vested interest they had, so to say, in his vices. 
Mr. Ingram’s new light would have been very ‘ dry light’ to them. 
They denounced Griswold, and yet they ranged themselves with 


him—a somewhat surprising illustration of Hawthorne’s paradox _ 


that hatred and love are so like each other at bottom, that 
some of the evidences of the existence of both are identical. 
Griswold gloated over poor Poe’s excesses, and revenged an old 
injury, as he deemed it, by striving to show how debauched and 
degraded and dishonourable he was—how he jeered at humanity as 
a pack of miserable wretches, and outraged systematically the 
most sacred obligations. But when once the discriminating 
reader has detected certain signs of a disposition to find a new point 
against Poe—an eager readiness to assign the worst motive and 
cunningly to detract even from his merit in his successes, he is on 
his guard, and by instinct, if not more definitively, he gets some- 
how to the conclusion that in the case of so unsympathetic a 
biographer there must be a good deal behind. That Poe should 
have been so moved from his first impressions as to name a man 
like this his literary executor, and to commit his reputation to 
such unfriendly hands, is in itself a proof that he remained so 
simple as to be capable of being woefully imposed upon, and that 
after all, the cynicism of which Mr. Griswold makes so much was 
superficial when he so entirely escaped suspicion. 

But with the poet’s sympathisers to whom we have referred, the 
case is not so simple. They essay to magnify his genius by 
dwelling on his sins and weaknesses. They apologise for the one 
and justify them by the other. They seek to excite admiration 
without distinguishing what are really conflicting elemenis. They 
fail to set forth fairly the contradictions and oppositions which 
the poet discovered in his own character, and over which he 
mourned so sincerely, that even his poetry, in its deeper elements, 
may be regarded as nothing else but the expression and symbol of 
his hapless, help-less regrets. 

Listen to this: it is one of his marginalia, written down merely 
because it was his sincere thought at the moment—in such cir- 
cumstances too, that it was impossible he could have any purpose 
to serve, any double motive, or arricre-pensée :— 


‘It is scarcely too much to say that the temperance reformation is 
the most important which the world ever knew. Yet its great feature 
has never been made a subject of comment. We mean that of adding 
to man’s happiness (the ultimate object of all reform), not by the diffi- 
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ee cult and equivocal process of multiplying his pleasures in their external 

regard, but by the simple and most effectual one of exalting his capacity 

: for enjoyment. The temperate man carries within his bosom, under 

L ‘i all circumstances, the true, the only element of bliss. Through the 

a ii influence of the physical rather than of the moral suggestions against 
alcohol, the permanency of the temperance reform will be made good. 

. Convince the world that spirituous liquors are poison to the body, and it 
will scarcely be necessary to add that they are ruin to the soul.’ 


His life, in a word, was a series of fateful falls, keen remorses, 
and resolutions to rise again, and to redeem the bitter past. In this, 
it resembles the lives of others, whose condemnation, compared 
with his, has been light. Even Mr. Griswold has to admit of one 
period of his life—the earlier time at I’ordham—that he struggled 
nobly. He writes :— 


*An awakened ambition and the healthful influence of a conviction 
that his works were appreciated, and that his fame was increasing, led 
him for a while to cheerful views of life and to regular habits of conduct. 
He wrote to one friend that he had quite overcome “the seductive and 
dangerous besetment”’ by which he had so often been prostrated ; and to 
another friend that, incredible as it might seem, he had become ‘a model 
of temperance,” and of ‘ other virtues which it had sometimes been diffi- 
cult for him to practise.”’ 


Another friend—who saw much of Poe at one period of his 
career—writes :— 


j ** Poe’s private letters to his friends offer abundant evidence that he was 

: not insensible to the keenest pangs of remorse. Again and again did 
he say to.the demon that tracked his path, ‘‘ Anathema maranatha,” but 
again and again did it return to torture and subdue.’ 


And the struggle was kept up almost to the bitter end. In a 
letter written within a year of his death, he confesses :— 


‘ The agonies which I have lately endured have passed my soul through 
fire. Henceforth Iam strong. This those who love me shall kuow as 
well as those who have so relentlessly sought to ruin me. ... I have 
absolutely no pleasure in the stimulants in which I sometimes so 
i madly indulge. It has not been in the pursuit of pleasure that I have 
{ perilled life and reputation and reason. It has been in the desperate 
4 attempt to escape from torturing memories—memories of wrong and 
injustice and imputed dishonour—from a sense of insupportable lone- 
liness, and a dread of some strange impending doom.’ 


Here certainly Poe’s words give no colour to the idea that his 
vice was but a ‘mnemonic means,’ a method of work, apart from 
which his genius was unproductive. And it is quite susceptible 
of proof that his best work was done at those periods during 
which he bravely braced himself to abstinence. Some effort may 
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be made in this direction by-and-by; meanwhile what we are 
most concerned to make clear is, that Poe, who was in a rare 
degree a faithful self-analyst, gives no support whatever to the 
theories of Baudelaire and the rest. 

In connection with all this, it may not be out of place to direct 
attention to his often-expressed conception of genius, in order to 
see how it will square with that theory which his apologists have 
been so eager to force his life into illustrating and exemplifying :— 


‘What the world calls “ genius”’ he says, ‘is the state of mental dis- 
ease arising from the undue predominance of some one of the faculties. 
The works of such genius are never sound in themselves, and, in 
especial, always betray the general mental insanity. The proportion of 
the mental faculties in a case where the general mental power is not 
inordinate, gives that result which we distinguish as talent: and the 
talent is greater or less, first, as the general mental power is greater or 
less ; and, secondly, as the proportion of the faculties is more or less 
absolute. The proportion of the faculties, in a case where the mental 
power is inordinately great, gives that result which is the true genius 
(but which, on account of the proportion and seeming simplicity of its 
work, is seldom acknowledged to be so); and the genius is greater or 
less, first, as the general mental power is more or less inordinately 
great; and, secondly, as the proportion of the faculties is more or less 
absolute. An objection will be made—that the greatest exercise of men- 
tal power, however proportionate, does not seem to satisfy our idea of 
genius, unless we have, in addition, sensibility, passion, energy. The 
reply is, that the absolute proportion spoken of when applied to inor- 
dinate mental power gives, as a result, the appreciation of beauty and 
horror of deformity, which we call sensibility, together with that intense 
vitality which is implied when we speak of “‘ energy” or “ passion.” 

‘In lauding beauty genius merely evinces a filial affection. To genius 
beauty gives life—reaping often a reward of immortality..... Not 
only do I think it paradoxical to speak of a man of genius as person- 
ally ignoble, but I confidently maintain that the highest genius is but 
the loftiest moral nobility.’ 

Whatever mistakes he may have fallen into in his poetry, his 
theory, as expressed by himself, was clear. ‘In all noble thoughts, 
‘in all holy impulses, in all chivalrous, generous, and self-denying 
‘ deeds,’ he recognised the elements of poetic emotion—the emotion 
of the beautiful. We do not say that we endorse every utterance 
of Poe on this much-debated point, but it is clear that he does not 
himself view genius in the same light as his friendly apologists 
so ostentatiously do. With him genius is health, strength, 
morality, no abnormal exercise of any separate organ, or any- 
thing due to a false and unhealthily-stimulated activity. Here he 
gives no quarter to drunken inspiration, nor to delirium tremens. 
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His strength, on the other hand, the Baudelaires would have us to 
trace to his defiance of conventionality and respectability, as though 
his value to literature lay in those lapses from truth and rectitude 
which set him in reaction against society; and so identified with 
his work have certain accepted elements in his character become, 
that an able critic—who however reflects common prejudices rather 
oftener than he thinks, and industriously repeats hard and mis- 
leading commonplaces when he can find a sentence that seems 
smart,—has ventured to sum up Poe’s characteristics thus: ‘He 
‘is a Nathaniel Hawthorne plus delirium tremens.’ This—which is 
one of the most perverse and unjust declarations ever seriously 
made by an accredited English critic—has here and there been 
highly praised by newspaper reviewers: it would have been beneath 
notice in our idea, if it had not been for the name of its author. 
If Poe had had anything really in common with Hawthorne, it 
would still have remained an indelicacy to leave it to be inferred 
that that kind of genius could so readily ally itself with delirium 
tremens. It shall, by-and-by, be our part to show that Hawthorne 
and Poe have really as little in common as any two writers who 
have recently adorned English literature. 

It seems, however, to be acknowledged on all hands that Poe 
was a victim of that terrible disease—dipsomania. All his bio- 
graphers agree in this—even Mrs. Whitman, whose monograph— 
‘Poe and his Critics’—is one of the ablest and most effec- 
tive defences we have read—is compelled to yield this much. 
Poe himself, at one place, is stung into this bitter confession :— 
‘ Perhaps even there was an epoch at which it might not have been 
‘wrong for me to hint—what by the testimony of medical men I 
‘might have demonstrated, had the public, indeed, cared for the 
‘demonstration— that the irregularities so profoundly lamented 
‘were the effect of a terrible evil rather than its cause.’ Mr. 
Ingram, whose industry has been untiring, and who has succeeded 
in bringing together such new facts and documents as render 
ridiculous and wholly dispose of many of Griswold’s charges, is 
compelled regretfully to allow that towards the end of his life, 
and after he was deprived of the society of that loving, patient, 
much-enduring wife, he did find escape from his sorrows in indul- 
gence. It should be borne in mind, too,—what is acknowledged 
by all his friends—that a very small quantity of wine or spirits 
set his sensitive brain aflame, made him, in a word, raving mad, 
and unfit for some time for any kind of work. Taking these cir- 
cumstances into account, we might well be surprised at the amount 
of hard, intent mental labour which Poe, who died while yet young, 
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did get through, if it be true that he was an ‘habitual drunkard.’ 
His criticism alone is a respectable body of writing, and in its 
closely-knit thought and guarded statement represents a vast 
amount of mental toil. ‘There is one consideration suggested here, 
too, which has not, so far as we know, been pointed out. It is 
this: that running alongside of that line of work, portions of 
which have been held up as justifying this delirium tremens view, 
there is this other, at many points of date coincident with the 
production of specimens of the other class. It may or it may not 
be marked by jealousy, as the writer of the article, ‘ American 
‘ Literature,’ in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ asserts and dwells 
upon, but no one could say that it was otherwise than clear and 
regardful of rule, and sane in the best sense. Mr. James Russell 
Lowell, who could quite easily detect what of fudye there was in 
Poe, said of his criticisms :—‘ They are distinguished for scien- 
‘tific precision and coherence of logic. They have the exactness, 
‘and at the same time the coldness, of mathematical demon- 
‘strations.’ We are not aware, indeed, that any charge of lack of 
clearness, or of complete sebriety and sanity of mind, has ever 
been raised by any writer of note in reference to Poe’s criticisms, 
essays, and marginalia, which belong to the fr st ravk. in their 
several orders of work. 

The truth seems to be that for a ccsioiidaasiiti puted of his life 
Poe, under the stimulus of pure and loved companiozship; managed 
to withstand his demon, and to rise above it, imparting to all his 
surroundings that air of extreme polish and high breeding which 
was remarked and confessed to not less by Griswold than by Mrs. 
Whitman, Mrs. Osgood, and Mr. Willis. It was during this period 
that the bulk of Poe’s work of the highest value was achieved ; 
and the immense importance of Mr. Ingram’s biography is evident 
in nothing more than in this, that it enables us correctly to fix 
dates, and to see in what a surprising and almost unprecedented 
way Poe contrived to master his impulses, to control them, 
indeed, by force of will, so as to brace himself to honourable 
labour, stirred thereto by faithful love. To make this the more 
evident to our readers, it is needful that we glance first at some 
of those points in Mr. Ingrain’s memoir which most directly contest 
the commonly accepted view of Poe, and. then proceed to exhibit 
his characteristics, and contrast him with some of those of 
Hawthorne, with whom he has been most frequently compared. 

Il. 

Paradox and contradiction meet us at every turn in trying to 

search out the facts of Poe's short life. In opening the edition of 
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the works by Griswold, we find a preface by his mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Clemm, whose devotion to her ‘ darling Eddie’ might of itself 
have sufficed to temper some of Griswold’s statements. In this 
preface, after mentioning that Poe had requested Griswold to act 
as his literary executor, and N. P. Willis to write such observations 
upon his life and character as he might deem suitable, Mrs. Clemm 
goes on to say :— 


‘ These requests he made with less hesitation, and with confidence that 
they would be fulfilled, from his knowledge of these gentlemen; and he 
many times expressed a gratification of such an opportunity of decidedly 
and unequivocally certifying his respect for the literary judgment and 
integrity of Mr. Griswold, with whom his personal relations, on account 
of some unhappy misunderstanding, had for years been interrupted. 

‘In this edition of my son’s works, which is published for my benefit, 
it is a great pleasure for me to thank Mr. Griswold and Mr. Willis for 
their prompt fulfilment of the wishes of the dying poet, in labours which 
demanded much time and attention, and which they have performed 
without any other recompense than the happiness which rewards acts of 
duty and kindness.’ 


Had Mrs. Clemm read the memoir when she wrote this preface, 
or was she so blinded by grief as to fail to perceive the animus it 
breathed thréaghoat ? Wither way, her graceful thanks to Griswold 
soand like severest i irony. . The misunderstanding referred to arose 
‘fiom s sore exor esgions of Poe upon a work of Griswold’s. For more 
than a year they were not'on speaking terms. Poe afterwards re- 
called and apologised for what he had said; and the reconciliation 
was so complete, that Griswold stood in the most confidential 
relations with Poe, wrote a sketch of him in a magazine while Poe 
yet lived, the tone of which was very different indeed from that of 
the memoir ;* lent him money on several occasions, even to the 
extent of fifty dollars, when Poe had got possession of the ‘ Broad- 
‘way Journal ;’ and was, in fact, a familiar and trusted friend of the 
whole Poe family—-as is clearly proved by the tone in which poor 
Mrs. Clemm speaks in her preface. Now, as we shall point out 
presently, Griswold’s memoir shows such distinct ill-will and desire 


*Mr. Griswold did not wait so long, however, as the production of the 
memoir for his revenge. In the ‘New York Tribune’ he published a sketch of 
Poe shortly after his death, in which he wrote:—‘ This announcement will 
startle many, but few will be grieved by it. The poet was known personally, or 
by reputation, in all this country: he had readers in England, and in several of 
the continental states of Europe, but he had but few or no friends.’ Now, to a 
mind in the least sympathetic, would not the alleged circumstances of Poe’s 
death have been cause enough for grief, and the fewness of his friends a thing 
to be mourned by the few friends whom he did have ? 
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of depreciation, that he is self-convicted of dishonesty and mean- 
ness. Hither he, from motives of self-interest or from other reasons, 
pretended friendly feeling to a man whom he hated at heart, or 
else Poe was not the person whom he paints in his memoir ; friend- 
ship for such a man being hardly possible. And even if Griswold 
could reconcile in his own mind the two positions, there was surely 
no reason why he should not have excused himself from undertaking 
a duty which he felt unable to discharge with that sympathy which 
is essential to success, and the existence of which must have been 
taken for granted by the dying man in making the request. 

Of Poe’s early life most readers have a general idea. He came 
of a good family in Virginia. His father was a student of law, 
who, falling in love with an actress, eloped, relinquished his own 
profession, and followed hers; and both parents dying suddenly, 
three helpless children were left to the tender mercies of the world. 
Edgar, a boy of singular beauty and quickness, was adopted by a 
rich merchant—Mr. Allan—an intimate friend of the family, after 
whom he had been named. Here he was made a ‘show child’ of; 
his cleverness and power of recitation often serving to amuse the 
guests; and doubtless he was indulged in many unwise ways. The 
Allans came to England in 1816, bringing Edgar with them, and 
he was put to school at Dr. Bransby’s, at Stoke Newington, 
London, where he soon distanced all his fellow-pupils. He returned 
home in 1821, and was sent to an academy at Richmond, where his 
allowances were so liberal as to encourage him in gambling. It 
was while here, as Mrs. Whitman tells us, that he first saw Mrs. 
Helen Stannard—the mother of one of his fellow-scholars—who 
spoke such gentle and gracious words to him, that she became the 
confidant of all his boyish sorrows, and gained such influence over 
him, as to restrain him from many boyish follies and excesses. It 
was to her that the early poem, ‘To Helen,’ was addressed; and 
it is said that after she was buried Poe would go nightly to visit 
her tomb; and ‘when the nights were dreary and cold, when the 
‘autumnal rains fell, and the winds wailed mournfully over the 
‘graves, he lingered longest and came away most regretfully.’ 
Who can say how different might have been Poe’s fate if, through 
his passionate childhood and youth, he had had the love and care 
of such a mother as this? We have cited these few facts of his 
early life mainly to show how great were the chances of his being 
misunderstood, and unrestrained where restraint was most needful, 
his vanity and headstrong passion excited while yet there was no 
real sympathy. 

Poe’s next step was to enter the University of Charlottesville, 
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from which Griswold says that he was expelled. Mr. Ingram 
proves by documents that this was not the case; that Poe left with 
the highest honours, but that no arrangements for graduation had 
yet been made. Then he set out on that Quixotic enterprise of aid- 
ing the Greeks in their war of independence, but he never reached 
the scene of strife, and returned home in 1829. Already, in 1827, 
however, he had published a volume of poems, which had elicited 
flattering notice ; and this circumstance may have helped to make 
him the less submissive to the strict discipline of West Point, 
which he had entered at the wish of Mr. Allan—a thing made all 
the more probable by the fact that while here he published an en- 
larged edition. He left West Point and returned home, quarrelled 
with Mr. Allan and his young wife, and, turned adrift, betook him- 
self to literature in earnest. He won the prize for a tale, and was 
thus introduced to the well-known author, Mr. Kennedy; who re- 
commended him to Mr. White, of the ‘Southern Literary Messen- 
‘ger,’ in Richmond, on which he acted as editor for nearly two years. 
Here it was that he married his cousin, Virginia Clemm. Griswold 
declares that he was dismissed from the ‘ Messenger’ for drunken- 
ness; but Mr. White’s own testimony may be taken that he had 
found more remunerative employment. Our space will not permit 
to follow him in detail—now in New York, now in Philadelphia, 
back again in New York, and once more in Richmond; writing here 
and there, and ever and anon producing such works as excited the 
admiration or the curiosity of the reading public. What we are 
chiefly concerned to make evident are Griswold’s libels. We do 
not trouble ourselves with points which are doubtful, and if we 
make animus apparent that will be enough. Our readers can go 
to Mr. Ingram’s Memoir and judge for themselves on the details. 
Having admitted Poe’s besetting weakness, we do not need to 
claim that he never broke out into excess, nor fell into wild ex- 
travagance: our position is that he never sought to defend or to 
excuse himself for this, and that pity for him in his fatal tempera- 
mental weakness is a more suitable feeling than reproach. But 
Griswold does more than reproach ; he is wholly merciless. He 
cannot even admit merit in the juvenile poems of Poe; and it is 
more than probable indeed that he intentionally misdated, simply 
in order to lessen their juvenility, involving himself thus in 
transparent contradiction. They do not, he says, ‘evince a very 
‘remarkable precocity ;’ and in the same volume, in perilous proxi- 
mity to this statement, there is printed the opinion of Lowell, 
that they were the most remarkable juvenile poems he had ever 
real; adding, ‘we know of none that can compare with them for 
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‘maturity of purpose and a nice understanding of the effects of 
‘language and metre.’ To detract the more from Poe, Griswold 
even injures others. He slanders John P. Kennedy and the other 
judges who awarded that prize to Poe’s tale—‘The MS. found in a 
Bottle,’—saying that they did not do their duty, but ‘gave the prize 
‘to the first of geniuses who had written legibly, and did not open 
another MS.’—a statement which was at once categorically denied. 
When it suits him, he declares exultingly, as we have seen, that Poe 
had ‘ few friends ;’ but when he wishes to lessen Poe’s credit for 
sustained power of production, he manages it by saying that when 
Poe seemed to be writing almost the whole of the ‘ Broadway 
‘ Journal’ he was dependent on ‘ much friendly assistance ’—which 
has since been proved to have been limited toa few poems. And 
when Poe, driven to the sad confession of inherited dipsomania, 
allows himself even to urge medical testimony, Griswold will not 
have it so, and grimly declares that ‘its pathology was like that of 
‘ninety-nine of every hundred cases of the disease.’ This is candour 
run to the point of vulgar cruelty, and no more than this needs 
to be said. But his spite and detraction everywhere appear, both 
when he is dealing with the man and with his works. ‘ Arthur 
‘Gordon Pym,’ he says, ‘is his longest story, and it is not without 
‘some sort of merit, but it received little attention;’ and ‘ the Murders 
‘of the Rue Morgue and Marie Roget are not ingenious, but they 
‘have been thought more ingenious than they are on account of 
‘their method or air of method.’ ‘The subtlety of reasoning’ in 
‘The Gold Bug’ is only ‘apparent ;’ Griswold can see no genius 
in inventing mysteries merely to unravel them. ‘He walked 
‘the streets,’ says Griswold, ‘in madness or melancholy, with 
‘lips moving in indistinct curses, or with eyes upturned in 
‘passionate prayer (never for himself, for he felt, or professed to 
‘feel, that he was already damned, but) for their happiness who at 
‘the moment were objects of his idolatry.’ If this showed some- 
thing of an ill-balanced mind, it certainly is not a wholly depraved 
or selfish one. Griswold’s jealous hatred blinds him even to the effect 
of his own words. The man who is, in his own idea, damned, and 
yet can pray for others, is far from being the hopeless, degraded 
wretch Griswold would have us believe Poe to have been. Any 
change in Poe’s circumstances is, according to him, in some degree 
determined by drink. Poe is guilty of plagiarism, of foul assault, of 
deliberate cruelty towards a lady to whom he had engaged himself, 
and yet this was the man with whom Griswold was glad to be 
reconciled, and with whom he remained on the most familiar and 
confidential terms for years. Mr. Ingram has the merit of clearly 
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proving that Griswold is not reliable—that he was impelled by a 
secret hate, which he had nursed through years, only to be let 
. | loose on the poet after his death. 

at Another of the irreconcilable paradoxes of Poe’s posthumous 
d fete is the presence of Mr. N. P. Willis’s tribute alongside of 
Griswold’s revengeful scandals, Poe was for six months employed 
by Mr. Willis on the ‘Mirror’ newspaper. In a subordinate 
capacity he did his work faithfully, was unfailing in regularity, 


; cheerful and obliging always, according to Mr. Willis. It was 
} during his service on the ‘ Mirror’ that Poe wrote the ‘ Raven ;’ 
4 and if it had been true that on the very day of its issue, as Gris- 


wold asserts, he was reeling drunk on the streets, and began a 
debauch that lasted for weeks, his regularity on the ‘ Mirror’ must 
have been disturbed. We must take either Griswold’s assertion 
or Willis’s testimony, for one of them must be worthless. Mr. 
| Willis remained to the end a true friend of Poe, and his testimony 
i has a special value. The note of sympathy is as distinctly struck 
in his Recollections as is the note of hate in Griswold’s Memoir. 
He says :— 

- | ‘The ancient fable of two antagonistic spirits imprisoned in one body, 
i i —equally powerful, and having the complete mastery by turns—of one 
i man, that is to say, inhabited by both a devil and an angel—seems to 
* have been realised, if all we hear is true, in the character of the extra- 
ordinary man whose name is written above.’ 


He goes on to say that, according to accounts, Poe’s whole nature 
in certain circumstances seemed to be reversed. 


‘In this reversed character it was never our chance to see him. We 
know it from hearsay, and we mention it in connection with this sad 
infirmity of physical constitution, which puts it upon very nearly the 
ground of a temporary and almost irresponsible insanity. The arro- 
gance, vanity, and depravity of heart, of which Mr. Poe has been gene- 
rally accused, seems to us referable altogether to this reversed phase of 
his character.’ : 

And after giving several of his letters, he proceeds :— 


! ‘ Brief and chance-taken as these letters are, we think they sufficiently 
i prove the existence of the very qualities denied to Mr. Poe—humility, 
; willingness to persevere, belief in another’s kindness, and capability of 

cordial and grateful friendship. Such he assuredly was when sane ; such 

only he has invariably seemed to us, in all we have happened personally 

to know of him, through a friendship of five or six years. And so much 

easier is it to believe what we have seen and known, than what we hear 
1 of only, that we remember him but with admiration and respect—these 
q descriptions of him, when morally insane, seeming to us like portraits, 
’ painted in sickness, of a man we have only known in health.’ 
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One of the worst and most conclusive points against Griswold is 
that, though some of his statements were disproved during his life 
in the columns of the ‘New York Tribune,’ no explanation or 
apology was elicited from him. We are bound, therefore, to con- 
clude such animus on his part as wholly invalidates his report. 


Of Poe’s genius much has been written, yet there remains room 
for a brief analysis of his characteristic qualities. The first thing 
that strikes a carefulreaderis the supernatural or rather extra-natural 
atmosphere in which he revels. His eye is ever turned away from 
earth. The most beautiful of actual landscapes has no charm for 
him. He is preoccupied with some picture of the mind, which 
owes all its colour to weird and fatal enchantments. Men and 
women pass him by, brush clothes with him, but he seldom feels 
the thrill of brotherhood. In a special sense he walks apart in a 
world of his own—a world rich, beautiful, even gorgeous ; but with 
glooms and terrors hovering over it, and ever ready to burst upon 
the creatures of his fancy with whom he has peopled it. The 
natural passions have no scope in his writings. He celebrates uo 
real and healthy love ; his muse’s wing droops and flags when it 
nears earth. It is among phantoms, ghosts, ghouls, echoes of 
dead joys, that she dwells, seeking to veil the past even as she 
unfolds it. It has been remarked that Poe has ever dealt with love 
with absolute purity of feeling. This, however, was easy, for the 
love he celebrates is love for the disembodied,—a yearning for an 
individual reunion, denied and hopeless. He is, par excellence, the 
poet of remorse, and dream, and morbid phantasy. 

And yet it would be wrong to say of Poe that he does not write 
from experiences that originally had their root in natural affections 
and passions. Itis as though a nature,—solicitous of affection, 
keenly sensitive, seeking a natural ground to repose on, had been 
disappointed, and, all the genial current turned backward, had 
exhausted itself in the vain effort to draw satisfaction from images, 
shadows, phantoms. He conjures up before himself constantly a 
spiritual world, but one in which the individual affections are nipt 
and die, and can be recovered only by physical re-embodiment. 
Therefore he escapes from it as if by sudden rebound, into a gross 
materialism that regards death as simple separation, with no hope 
of reunion ; while the imagination retreats into mere dream, and 
establishes for itself there a pseudo-spiritual world, which it forces 
upon the intellect. Such tales as ‘ Ligeia’ and ‘ Morella’ are thus 
definite embodiments of his creed—a creed which found most 
logical but most mournful exhibition in ‘ Eureka’ — a piece of the 
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most painful pantheism ever proclaimed. According to it, the in- 
dividual life exists merely for the world-soul, and reabsorption into 
it, with him, as with the Brahmins, is the only rest possible to 
human creatures—a dull nirwana.* . It has been well said that 
‘ Ligeia ’ and ‘ Morella’ commemorate a psychical attraction which 
transcends the dissolution of the mortal body and oversweeps the 
grave; the passionate soul of the departed transfusing itself 
through the organ of another, to manifest its deathless love; but 
it should have been added that this is regarded by Poe as the only 
form in which it could thus manifest affection or even conscious- 
ness. Out of this conviction springs that haunting remembrance 
and that remorseful pity for the dead which form such distinguishing 
features of Poe’s writings; a vein inseparable from his most indi- 
vidual moods. It is the dominating tone which imparts even to the 
sweetest of his lyrics a haunting horror hardly in keeping, one often 
feels, with the clear and graceful music of the form. The penchant 
for the horrible which is thus generated does not exist in him for 
itself merely, but in default of the natural affections and passions, 
the instinct of which has escaped from him as if by reaction. 
When the young student still in his teens haunted the grave-yard 
where Mrs. Helen Stannard was buried, and crept as near as he 
could to the corner where she lay, assuring himself of some kind 
of communion with her by the mere fact of physical proximity, and 
lingering the longest when the winds roared and the rain fell, we 
have the first indications of a tendency which remained to the end, 
and grew till it became excessive by being artificially stimulated 
and wrought upon for purposes of art, which, we must admit, it 
oceasionally did something to degrade. Let our readers turn to that 
‘Ligeia’ to which we have just referred,—where the soul of the 
dead love takes possession of the body of the dying wife, trans- 
forming it to the former bodily likeness of the other,—and we 
are certain that, in the influence it produces, they will have to 
confess themselves the victims of a kind of literary legerdemain, 
which at length will come to use freely for its purposes the most 
repellent and unallowed secrets of life. The natural result of such 


- a process long persisted in is that the very facts of life that are 


thus travestied in a pseudo-spiritual atmosphere—the creation of 


* The following is a characteristic note to ‘Eureka,’ found pencilled in the 
poet’s copy :—‘ The pain of the consideration that we shall lose our individual 
-identity ceases at once when we further reflect that the process, as above 
described, is neither more nor less than that of the absorption, by each in- 
dividual intelligence, of all other intelligence (that is of the universe) into its 
own. That God may be all in all, cach must become God.’ 
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the phantasy—come to be disbelieved in; and sooner or later 
the cynical element asserts itself, sucking down the last relics of 
natural reverence—as is all too plainly seen, for instance, in the 
tale of ‘King Pest’—a story of the London Plague, in which all 
the ghastly horrors of that time are made to masquerade in oddest 
guise before us. The cynicism which, by consciously shutting 
off the over-stimulated fancy from real life and its concerns, 
as it had before unconsciously been shut out by the environment 
of a pseudo-spiritual atmosphere, cannot but empty life at last 
of its common hopes and softening mysteries, to set in their place 
a scepticism—which, unfortunately, with Poe issued in an identifi- 
cation of the body with the soul, and a refusal to view them apart, 
even in view of artistic effect. 

Contrast for a single instant the vague delight and charm 
with which, in the reversal of the action of the senses in the 
moment of death, he surrounds the tragic change in his dialogue 
of ‘Monos and Una,’ with the expression in his marginalia, ‘ Who 
‘ever saw anything but horror on the face of the dead?’ This is 
very characteristic, as showing, by directest contrast, the difference 
with him between dream impression and real impression. 
Yet even in this dream-death, ‘the perceptions were all purely 
‘sensuous, The materials furnished the passive brain by the senses 
‘were not in the least degree wrought into shape by the deceased 
‘understanding.’ And he refuses to separate soul from body. 


‘When the noon of the second day came, I was not unconscious of 
the movements which displaced you from my side, which confined me 
within the coffin, which deposited me within the hearse, and bore me to 
the grave; which lowered me within it, which heaped heavily the mould 
upon me, which thus left me, in blackness and corruption, to my sad and 
solemn slumbers with the worm. And here, in the prison-house which 
has few secrets to disclose, there rolled away days and weeks and months, 
and the soul watched narrowly each second as it flew, and, without 
effort, took record of its flight—without effort and without object. 

‘A year passed. The consciousness of being had grown hourly more 
indistinct, and that of mere locality had, in great measure, usurped its 
position. The idea of entity was becoming merged in that of place, 
The narrow space immediately surrounding what had been the body 
was now growing to be the body itself. At length, as often happens to 
the sleeper (by sleep and its world alone is Death imaged)—at length as 
sometimes happened on Earth to the deep slumberer, when some flitting 
light half startled him into awaking, yet left him half enveloped in 
dreams—so to me—in the strict embrace of the Shadow, came that 
light, which alone might have had power to startle—the light of enduring 
Love. Men toiled at the grave in which I lay darkling. They upthrew 
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the damp earth. Upon my mouldering bones there descended the coffin of 
Una. 

‘And now all again was void. That nebulous light had been extin- 
guished. That feeble thrill had vibrated into acquiescence. Many lustra 
had supervened. Dust had returned to dust. The worm had food no 
more. The sense of being had at length utterly departed, and there 
reigned in its stead—instead of all things, dominant and perpetual—the 
autocrats Place and Time. Yor that which was not—for that which had 
no form—for that which had no thought—for that which had no sen- 
tience—for that which was soundless, yet of which matter formed no por- 
tion—for all this nothingness, yet for all this immortality, the grave was 
still a home, and the corrosive hours, co-mates.’ 

This—one of the most characteristic and finished of Poe's 
speculative tales—would have been simply repulsive and horrible, 
had it not been for the grace, delicacy, and subtle music of the 
style in which it is written.* 

This, at all events, is the source of that weird painfulness and 
fascination which characterise Poe’s greatest poems, as well as 
the more imaginative of his prose tales. Even in that wonder- 
fully musical, richly-dight lyrie of ‘ Annabel Lee,’ where regret 
and despair seem to soften themselves in the uprising conviction of 
a perpetuated relationship, we find that this materialism obtains 
to destroy the effect of one of the most graceful fancies in all 
literature :— 

‘And this was the reason that long ago 

In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee ; 

So that her highborn kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
— by the sea. 


‘For moon never without | me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And s0, all the night tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling—my darling—my life and my bride, 
In the sepulchre there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea.’ 


* We think that we can detect, among continental writers, some trace of 
this same process in Heine; certainly we can in Alfred de Musset; while there 
is one living writer of note in England in whom we can perceive at least a 
hint of the same tendency. But to name him might be to wrong him, and to 
expose him to vulgar prejudice, and we refrain. 
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Here we see it is the soul that is merely poetical and figurative ; 
the body that is real and individual. For be it noted that when, 
in another stanza, he docs make use of the term ‘soul,’ it is 
strangely to confuse our common ideas of the ministry of angels in 
relation to the dead and the after-world. Angels and demons are 
with him alike only messengers of separation and evil. Listen :— 
‘But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we, 
Of many far wiser than we ; 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee.’ 

Heaven and the future were, after all, to Poe, nothing but 
figure or fancy, a world of dreams, ‘the limbo of lunary souls,’ 
at the best. He speaks of Aidenn, but lays a light grasp upon it. 
It is something to be caught hold of by the fancy, used for the 
sake of symbol, and the drawing forth into sustained sweetness of 
chosen metaphors and poetic turns of phrase. It is hardly more 
than this, and his persistent use of it in this way is one of the 
most characteristic things about his genius and its development. 
For here we may see how the strange unearthly sweetness of his 
poems—a rare something indefinable, and only to be named as a 
troubled glamour of moonlight—traces itself after all to the same 
root as the ghastly and horrible in his prose tales. This idea once 
clearly seized leads in our view to the very centre of Poe’s secret 
both in life and work. 

He himself significantly confessed that the visions which visited 
him impressed him with prefounder awe than any reality. ‘I re- 
‘ gard these visions,’ he says, ‘ even as they arise, with an awe which 
‘in some measure moderates or tranquillises the ecstasy——I so re- 
‘gard them through a conviction that this ecstasy, in itself, is of 
‘ character supernal to the human nature—is a glimpse of the spirit’s 
‘outer world.’ We have then to regard him as a dreamer, as one 
who derives what practical rules he recognises, and seeks to live by, 
from a world that lies apart. Hence that element of solitariness, 
combined with an idea of unrest, which has struck the most 
differently-constituted critics on a study of his writings. The 
cup of bliss—of earthly bliss—may be at his lips, but he dashes it. 
aside in remorseful haste at thought of the dead, who may be. 
wronged by his acquiescence. This is an oft-recurring idea—it is. 
the groundwork of several of his poems; and various actions. of 
his life were far from inconsistent with it. There is therefore a 
14 * 
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suggestive significance in the words of Mrs. Whitman, which 
cannot be completely understood unless in such a connection as 
this :— 

‘Sadder, lonelier, and more unbelieving than any of his contem- 
poraries, Poe came to sound the very depths of the abyss. The unrest 
and faithlessness of the age culminated in him. Nothing so solitary, 
nothing so hopeless, nothing so desolate as his spirit in its darkest moods, 
has been instanced in the literary history of the nineteenth century.’ 


If we take no higher view of Poe than that his was a morbid 
mind which brought to its service a wonderful command of musical 
language, and flung it out haphazard, bewitching us now with a 
‘Raven,’ and now with a ‘ Lenore,’ that had no distinct ethical 
purpose, then these words of Mrs. Whitman will seem very high- 
flown. But, in opposition to this view, his ethical purport is so 
unmistakably a part of his art, that, in spite of what has been 
said about his lack of conscience, we must assert that it is every- 
where Lurdened by the ethos. The reaction against the ecstasy first 
felt in the awe of the vision constrains him, so that before he 
can command himself to utter it, his attitude becomes protestful ; 
and the lesson is that the joys of vision are fateful and unsatis- 
fying. His morality is thus a constant warning against the 
dream-world in which it was his doom to dwell, and out of which 
he brought for us his music. Take the three last stanzas of 
‘ Ulalume :’— 


‘I replied, “‘ This is nothing but dreaming : 
Let us on by this tremulous light ! 
Let us bathe in this crystalline light ! 
Its sibyllic splendour is beaming 
With hope and in beauty to night :— 
See! it flickers up the sky through the night ! 
Ah, we safely may trust to its gleaming, 
That cannot but guide us aright, 
Since it flickers up to heaven through the night.” 


‘Thus I pacified Pysche and kissed her, 
And tempted her out of her gloom— 
And conquered her scruples and gloom ; 
And we passed to the end of the vista, 
But were stopped by the door of a tomb—- 
Ly the door of a legended tomb ; 
And I said, “‘ What is written, sweet sister, 
On the door of this legended tomb ? ” 
She replied, “ Ulalume—Ulalume— 
the vault of thy lost Ulalume! 
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‘Then my heart it grew ashen and sober, 
As the leaves that were crispéd and sere— 
As the leaves that were withering an1l sere ; 
And I cried, ‘‘ It was surely October 
On this very night of last year 
That I journeyed—I journeyed down here— 
That I brought a dead burden down here— 
On this night of all nights in the year, 
Ah, what demon has tempted me here ? 
Well I know, now, this dim lake of Auber— 
This misty mid region of Weir— 
Well I know, now, this dank tarn of Auber, 
This ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir.”’’ 


More characteristically still, perhaps, is this seen in the closing 
stanzas of the ‘Bridal Ballad’—for rhythm and music one of the 
most perfect things in the language :— 


‘ And thus the words were spoken, 
And thus the plighted vow, 
And, though my faith be broken, 
And, though my heart be broken, 
Behold the golden token 
That proves me happy now! 


‘Would God I could awaken! 
For I dream I know not how, 
And my soul is sorely shaken 
Lest an evil step be taken— 
Lest the dead who is forsaken 
May not be happy now.’ 


The ‘North American Review’—with which to the end Poe re- 
mained in angry feud, heaping sarcasm and contempt so liberally 
upon all Bostonians, that his array of enemies is not to be won- 
dered at—declared of his poems that they were ‘ rich and elaborate 
‘pieces of art, wanting in the vis vite which alone can make of 
‘words living things.’ <A short-sighted criticism truly; for, con- 
sidering the remote and abstract forms of feeling with which he 
chiefly concerns himself, he has certainly communicated a burning 
vitality, so that the reader is thrilled precisely as the writer was 
thrilled when under the first heat of his conception. Mr. Peter 

~ Bayne surely shows more of insight when, in his essay on Tenny- 
son, he classes Poe with those who have scattered imayinative spells 
rather than furnished elaborate imaginative pictures. 

‘ Imaginative spells,’—that is the proper word ; and not otherwise 
is it with the more strictly imaginative of his prose tales, where the 
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initiative is distinctly ideal or psychological. Grant his assump- 
tion, he is consistent in his development—his mood sustains itself ; 
the spell isadequate and commands you. If you start with him, you 
must go on to the end, tacitly acknowledging a unity and pervading 
self-consistency, and relinquishing yourself for the nonce to his 
guidance. Granted that in some instances his conception is morbid 
and objectionable, yet his mode of treatment is artistic, and fault 
is to be found, not with his treatment, but with his theme. Criti- 
cism of the kind that fortifies itself by talk of delirium tremens is 
thus put out of place. If it be said, as Lowell says in his ‘ Fable 
‘for the Critics,’ that ‘ the heart seems squeezed out by the mind,’ 
that is, ‘ground more relative,’ as founding criticism of individual 
works on a personal characteristic—which is admissible, though it, 
too, comes dangerously near to leaving open a right to draw infer- 
ences from the work to the author—every way a most dangerous 
process. Let us illustrate. If Mr. William Gilbert were to be 
judged merely by his choice of topics in ‘Shirley Hall Asylum’ 
and ‘ Dr. Austen’s Guests,’ and without any reference to his purpose 
and the pervading self-consistency of his treatment, would we not 
be justified in saying that his penchant for madness proved him to 
be mad? And all this we may say on grounds of art, without stulti- 
fying ourselves when we confess that Poe often overdid the morbid 
and horrible. The life of literature depends on the return upon 
common interests—just as amusements and excitements are impos- 
sible without common bread; and he is the greatest writer who 
supplies all. But that is no reason why an author is to be condemned 
merely because he supplies only one element, and does not concern 
himself with others. 

Some crities, as we have seen, have spoken of Poe as though he 
had no affinity for the people among whom he dwelt ; yet it may 
be said that, in one respect, he was a representative American. 
No people on earth view matters more practically, more acutely, 
than the Americans,—dealing with those around them as so many 
counters merely,—and yet no people are more prone to find relief 
and escape from excess of materialistic devotion, and of overween- 
ing calculation in spiritualistic rapture and ideal indulgence. Poe’s 
ingenious, if perverted, practicality, which enables him, by dint 
of symbol, to solve, in his own way, the most difficult problems, 
while yet he retreats suddenly from them into dream and phantasy, 
has something more than an individual significance, more especi- 
ally when taken in connection with his peculiar pantheistic scep- 
ticism, and his feverish curiosity and ambition. The dependence of 
mind on special bodily conditions was never more aptly illustrated. 
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He excels in the power of associating the most exceptional physical 
conditions with the most exalted and ideal feelings, so as to produce 
that ‘ ecriness * which can be accepted as a pleasurable relief only 
by a people of exceptionally high-wrought organization (in which 
climate may play its own part). In all this—in the cold caleula- 
tion, in the ‘eralté’ feeling alternating with it, and yet in the 
solitariness and sudden escape from common interests on a sphere 
of dream, rather than of spirit proper, Poe is distinctly American ; 
and the form of his work could hardly have been what it is, if he 
had not been so. He believed more in the realm of fact from which 
he retreated, than in that of dream into which he made his escape ; 
and the root of his unrest, and self-condemnation, and fevered re- 
morse lay here, precisely as the unrest and dissatisfaction of 
American life may be said to lie in a materialism which intrudes 
itself under all its religious, or rather spiritualistic, reactions, and 
too often makes them seem hollow. 

It needs to be said, too, that the fact that Poe so fails at any 
point sympathetically to touch real life himself, and so to qualify his 
dominant moods, suggests a defect in him fatal to his taking the 
highest rank. He is destitute of humour. He sometimes essays 
wit, but it is only verbal. He isa dreamer, and a dreamer so ab- 
sorbed in his dream, that real life remains shadowy and distant, 
and no contact with it can shake him out of his own fancies, or 
tickle him for a moment into a hearty laugh. ‘ They smile, but 
laugh no more ;’ and the smile is a smile of individual self-asser- 
tion of the sort that is not hateful only because it is transcen- 
dently indifferent. He is an egotist of a kind that would be most 
unattractive in real life, unless, as in his case, the egotism is asso- 
ciated with peculiar gifts. His lack of interest in ordinary human 
affairs is physiognomic ; he dwells shrouded in a world of fancy 
and symbol. What concerns him first, even in criticising poetry, 
is the symbol which stands between him and the essential truth 
sought to be expressed. The more real and human the truth, the 
more persistently it would seem does the symbol assert its claim 
to his attention, precisely as his own vision stood between him 
and the steady report of the real world. Even when he does 
receive his initiative from actual occurrences, he must withdraw 
the facts into the ‘mid region’ of symbol or cipher, and so work 
out his abstract theory. A lawyer can state a very intricate affair 
in the form of an A B case, and can give the law upon it; but 
he certainly cannot take account thus of the emotional elements in 
which the case had rise, and by which the relations of the parties 
were constantly qualified. So with Poe. All these tales of his, 
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which are based upon abstract reasonings, may be said toseem 
more ingenious than they really are; but we can appreciate them 
fully when saying this, and can, without injustice, condemn Gris- 
wold for saying it, as he did, without support of impartial critical 
reason. 

As it is essential for Poe to isolate, and to readjust in this 
region of symbol what of the facts of life he is content to receive 
and to deal with, it is inevitable that the more complete and 
satisfactory his performance, the more should it shut out mystery 
and the sense of it from the mind of the producer, and to some 
extent also from the mind of the reader. Thusit comes about that 
Poe's analytic art may be said to empty the real world of mys- 
tery, and make it half-mechanical, as ‘Eureka’—in which the 
universe is treated very much as in one of his sketches he treats 
the automaton chess-player—incontestably proves. The assump- 
tion of the majesty of the individual intellect supervenes. It has 
been well said therefore that ‘his proud assumption of the superi- 
‘ ority of the individual soul was but an expression of its recoil from 
‘the haunting phantoms of death and annihilution.’* The only re- 
ligion possible to Poe was worship of intellect, or self-worship, to 
which all beauty perceived in nature or in art is tributary. Both 
as thinker and as artist he was thus materialistic and panthe- 
istic, and stands asthe representative of a tendency of the time. 
Especially is he representative of that assumption of knowledge, 
that unwillingness to admit mystery, and that individual self asser- 
tion, which are more and more becoming chavacteristic of American 
life and thought, sucking away the reverence which is so essential 
to real greatness, national or individual. 

That fatal withdrawal from the healthy interest which sympa- 
thetic human association affords, was not, with Poe, the result 
of circumstances. We have seen it pointed out (and apparently 
Baudelaire had the same idea in his mind when he wrote that 
passage about the United Stutes being a prison to Poe) that Poe's 
inherited aristocratic tastes were offended by the lack of grace and 
beauty in the social circumstances surrounding him. Not so. 
Place such a nature where you will, for it to live freely is to dream. 
Circumstances as correctives are repellent to it. Its fatality is 
to be in opposition ; for the ‘powers that be’ are doomed to be 
contemptuously ignored by it, until they come forward with their 
demands. Therefore we think ourselves justified in saying that 
the ‘common-sense order of the world’ would have made any 
place a prison to Poe as well as the United States. 

* The italics are ours here, as elsewhere in quotations throughout the article. 
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And we may note that here Poe radically differs from Hawthorne. 
Hawthorne, along with his wistful, dreamy far-sightedness, had the 
sagacious patience with fact, the discerning shrewdness and quiet 
observation that enabled him constantly to seek and to enjoy the 
verification and correction of his own impressions from new stand- 
points, and to make canny, humorous note of the disparities of 
the world and humanity. Hawthorne is no dreamer in the sense 
we mean when we say that Poe is so. He delighted to recover his 
normal relations, if we may speak so, after his art-work. Those 
wonderfully realistic sketches, especially that prefixed to‘ The 
‘Scarlet Letter,’ no less than his Note-books, abundantly attest 
this. The necessity was never so much as felt by Poe. It is in 
this sense that he is void of conscience, as « man, so far, and not 
as an artist. 

Tiren, again, the totally different ways in which the two men 
view the spiritual world, would of itself be conclusive when once 
pointed out. Who that has ever read that passage in Hawthorne’s 
Note-book, where he relieves a besetting doubt by the conviction 
that in the next world we shall be able freely to communicate our- 
selves—where the ‘Babel of words’ will not stand between soul 
and soul—can forget it? And where in the range of all Poe’s 
writings can you find trace of the expression of such a healthy 
human religious faith? Poe seems to draw no satisfaction from 
the thought—if he ever entertains it—of the freedom that shall 
come to the enfranchised spirit, or from the compensations of 
Providence and of spiritual relation; he falls back, for fleeting 
satisfaction rather, on his individual dreams, or if he escapes 
from them at all, it is only to seek a momentary suggestion 
from elements of sensuous beauty. Hawthorne, in a word, had 
faith—faith in men, faith in a future—Poe had not; and the 
remorse and hoplessness of his prose as well as of his poetry—quali- 
ties radical and essential to them—at once and decidedly differen - 
tiate his art from that of Hawthorne, in spite of some superficial 
points of external resemblance. 

Another very noticeable point ig that, whereas Poe suffered 
almost chronically from ‘low spirits,’—‘ blue devils,’ as his friend 
Mr. White graphically called them—and was hurried by reaction 
from joy to sorrow, from despondency to ecstasy, Hawthorne, on 
his own confession, lived a life of equable content, seldom visited by 
low spirits. And in spite of the problems with which he occupied 
himself, this is not so surprising when we reflect how he kept him- 
self en rapport with life, eschewed solitude, and regarded nothing 
as more healthful for a literary man than to have much to do with. 
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those who could not sympathize with his peculiar views and 
employments. 

We had intended to follow out this comparison into much fuller 
instance and detail. Space forbids; but it is easy to verify the 
suggestion here given, which we trust many of our readers may be 
tempted to do for themselves—at the same time gaining more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the style and thought of two of the greatest 
masters of the English language in recent times. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
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Tie Renaissance in Italy—the Age of the Despots. By Joux 
Appineron Symonps, Author of ‘ An Introduction to the 
‘Study of Dante,’ &e. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Tn a certain wide sense of the term Mr. Symonds’ attractive work on 
‘The Renaissance in Italy’ may be called a chapter in the philosophy of 
history. Bound by no formula, and free to follow wherever his inquiry 
may lead, without reference to the requirements of any dogmatic scheme, 
the author is able to take a comprehensive view of the causes of the phe- 
nomena under discussion, and the consequences to which they may have 
afterwards led. In addition, Mr. Symonds is master of a rich and grace- 
ful style, which in certain parts of his inquiry, when the subject admits of 
it, blossoms into luxuriance; but is never chargeable with redundancy. 
The chapter on Savonarola, and the final chapter on the expedition of 
Charles VIII. into Italy, by which the culture and artistic refinement of 
Italy were brought into immediate contact with the European world, are 
excellent examples of what we mean. The author never allows his style 
to carry him away, but keeps it strictly subordinate to his subject. There- 
fore, while there is much admirable and attractive literary work, there is 
no fine writing merely for its own sake. 

Mr. Symonds takes a large view of the Renaissance. The term is vari- 
ously applied by different writers to signify the revival of learning in the 
fifteenth century, the revival of art, the dawn of political freedom, or the 
new movement in thought, which was afterwards to culminate in the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, and to humanise with its influence 
the one-sided tendency of a purely ecclesiastical and religious transform- 
ation. To Mr. Symonds the ‘Renaissance’ is none of these singly, but it 
includes them all. He regards it as the growth of the human intellgct at 
the period when, after long previous preparation, it became ready to | 
break the heavy fetters by which it was bound during the Middle Ages 
and the period of feudalism. After a slumber of many centuries the 
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thought of humanity awoke from its sleep, and, strong in the dawning 
consciousness of a new life and fresh energies, spread itself abroad on 
every side. The causes of such a transformation defy analysis, if we seek 
for their ultimate explanation in the region of the phenomenal. What 
analysis is alone able to do is to mark the conditions under which the new 
life began, and to trace the manifestations of its energies and force. In 
this view we find that the ‘Renaissance’ cannot be isolated either from 
that which preceded or that which followed it. It is comparatively easy 
to mark off a period during which the new life of the fifteenth century 
exhibited its force and freshness, and to call that the ‘ Renaissance.’ But, 
in truth, the ‘ Renaissance’ is still with us. The whole complex result 
called modern civilisation is its fruit. The Reformation was a ‘moment’ 
in the great progress it inaugurated; and the French Revolution, which 
earried the same impulses into the political sphere as had been before 
manifested in the religious, is another step forward in the same process. 
The ‘ Renaissance,’ thus regarded, is the emancipation of the reason for 
the modern world. Italy took the lead in it because Italy was already in 
advance of the other nations of Europe in possessing the conditions neces- 
sary to the free development of thought. Before the other countries that 
have since played their parts in the drama of modern history, ‘ Italy pos- 
‘sessed a language ;’ she had ‘a favourable climate, political freedom, 
‘and commercial prosperity;’ and she became the means of bridging the 
gulf between the Middle Ages and modern civilisation. Mr. Symonds, in 
dealing with ‘the Renaissance in Italy,’ sketches the history of that 
country during the ‘ Age of the Despots’ and the period of the Republics, 
in order to exhibit to us the features of Italian civilization. Amid the 
literary influences that were prominent are the Florentine Historians and 
Machiavelli's political theories. The consideration of the influence of the 
Popes of the period leads to a review of the relations of morality and the 
Church, into which a new element was infused by Savonarola. The 
Floventine Reformer is a prominent character in the volume, and the 
chapter on him is one of the most eloquent of the work. The volume 
closes with a sketch of the invasion of Italy by Charles VIIIL., and an 
exhibition of the effects which that event produced in connection with 
the progress of the ‘Renaissance.’ In subsequent volumes we are pro- 
mised a history of the Fine Arts and the Revival of Learning, and of 
Italian Literature. The volume before us, though complete by itself, is 
therefore also a part of a larger whole. The ground requiring to be gone 
over is extensive, and the objects of interest are very numerous. In 
tracing the origin of the Italian ‘Renaissance,’ for example, it is requisite 
to consider the political conditions of Italy in the fourteenth century; and 
strict chronological consistency sometimes requires to be sacrificed in 
order to exhibit a general view of the nature and issues so far of the 
entire movement. Of course, the author goes over ground, much of 
which has been trodden before; but he brings a new spirit of inquiry to 
the old task, and the result is a work of a truly fascinating description, 
which throws light on some of the most important movements of human 
thought at a period which was the birth-time of a new age. 
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The Native Races of the Pacific States of North America. By 
Rosert Howse Bancrorr. Vol. If. ‘Civilized Nations.’ 
Longmans and Co. 

If we found reason to complain of the first volume of this extensive 
work, that its vast accumulation of facts and phenomena was not reduced 
to any form or order under comprehensive theories, the converse is the 
case with the second volume. In an introductory chapter on ‘ Savageism 
‘and Civilization,’ occupying eighty pages, we have theories in sufficient 
abundance to constitute a philosophy of civilization. The author seeks to 
run back phenomena to their ultimate elements; but he cannot be said to 
have achieved a great measure of success. As in the physical world 
matter and force perform certain functions under fixed laws, so in the in- 
tellectual world there is a mighty foree mysteriously guided and governed 
and led on through an immense evolution to ever higher results. There 
is thus an ‘universal soul of progress,’ of which man is the instrument and 
not the element, and civilization the result. Having developed this general 
theory, and admitted that the problem of the causes of human progress is, 
as to its origin and issues, insoluble, Mr. Bancroft proceeds with what is the 
proper task of his work—to pass in review, namely, the Civilized Nations 
of the Western half of North America, or the Pacific States. Here, as in 
the first volume, the author almosi overwhelms us with the amount and 
complexity of his material. He has gathered together an enormous mass 
of facts and descriptions, which are often of very profound interest and 
significance. The fact that the ground over which he takes us is, if not 
virgin soil, yet ground which has been comparatively little trodden of late, 
ought to render the work attractive to the reader in search of what is 
new and curious. The very names of the peoples with whom he deals 
are almost forgotten. The Aztecs are, indeed, not unknown to fame; but 
who now remembers the Nahua civilization, of which they were the repre- 
sentatives, and to whom does ‘the Chichimee Era’ or ‘the Toltee Era’ 
carry definite ideas? Nevertheless the government of the Nahua nations 
was a complex system, developed by a semi-civilized people, whose social, 
political, and economical customs and institutions were not perhaps far 
behind in civilization those of the contemporary nations of Europe. 
Another great family of peoples were the Maya nations, whose manners 
in peace and war, their feasts and amusements, their laws and religion, 
their dress and food, and modes of warfare, with their arts, implements, 
and hieroglyphics, are narrated with ample detail in the volume before us. 
Mr. Bancroft has undertaken a gigantic task; and at a time when interest 
has almost died away in peoples and phases of civilization that were once 
more generally familiar, his work ought to prove as instructive as, from 
the charm of novelty which it bears, it will be entertaining. 


Macready’s Reminiscences, and Selections jrom his Diaries 
and Letters. Edited by Sir Freprricx Potiock, Bart., 
one of his Executors. Two Vols. Macmillan and Co. 


The stage is a perilous form of professional activity, and the theatre is. 
a hazardous mode of personal effort. On almost no subject is a greater mis- 
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take made than in regard to the conditions of fitness for being on the stage. 
A person of active passionate nature, or at the period of life in which the 
aimless stir of passion is strongest, becomes ‘stage struck,’ and fancies 
that the vigorous play of the pulses of passion promises to him or her 
success, position, and fame asan actor. Oversuch aspirants the passions 
excrt mastery; the great impersonator must hold all the manifestations 
of passion under his contro]. Judgment must outweigh and overcome the 
heyday in the blood, and cultured art bear rule in the penetralia mentis. 
The ecstasy and thrill of the spectator require to be secured by the pre- 
determinated force of the actor's artistic adaptation of expression to 
passion. Personation is educated simulation,—a regulated and refined 
reproduction of emotive fervour in others by the exhibition of trained 
manifestations of the outward signs of the inward movements of the 
mind. They are not, therefore, those whose personal passions are over-active 
who should choose the stage as a profession, but those whose intellect 
can be so kindled with emotive sympathy as to add the grace of persona- 
tion to the poet’s conceptions. Good acting is not the result of an 
afflatus of passionate fervour, but of a reasoned reproduction of the 
appearances of the temper-changing passious excited by each separate 
play’s plot. Acting demands high emotive capacity, great intellectual 
enthusiasm, easily stirred sympathy, clear couceptions of character, and 
observant imitativeness of manner. Besides all these, it requires a 
statuesque frame, pliant physiognomy, versatility of utterance, variety of 
action, rapidity and retentiveness of memory, and a keen sense of the 
picturesque. Though the stage is so onerous in its requirements, ‘ too 
‘often it is made,’ as Mr. Macready complains, ‘ for the idle and ignorant 
‘a refuge from the duties of painstaking industry,’ under the idea that the 
pressing excitement of necessity may raise the spirit to the requisite 
height of reproductive emotion. This is a great error, which leads to 
much misunderstanding ‘off the stage’ in an undervaluing of the art 
which combines in one scuplture, painting, oratory, plot-interest, and 
poetry; and ‘on the stage’ in a depreciation of the study due to the 
proper rendering of the characters cast in a play as a living tout ensemble. 
‘Macready’s Reminiscences and Selections from his Diaries and Letters’ 
is of great interest, not only as affording the elements of a memoir of one 
of the most scholarly, cultured, moral, and industrious of the ‘gentle- 
‘men players’ of this century; but as giving us glimpses of theatrical 
life in many phases, and as exciting an interest in the trials and troubles 
of that 
‘Walking shadow, a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more.’ 


Or, as Macready himself pathetically and forcibly says of the actor: ‘He 
‘leaves no trace of his life’s work. The poet, as his imagination bodies 
‘forth the forms of things unknown, turns them to shape, which remain 
‘a lasting monument of his genius; the painter, upon the wall or canvas, 
‘fixes imperishably the dreams of his fancy; the sculptor, in the various 
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‘attitudes of his life-like image, conveys to future times the thought 
‘and feeling that had burned within him; the player, with conceptions 
‘as glowing, heightening the poet’s thought and realising his visions of 
‘glory, imprints his graceful and picturesque illustrations, hs; touching 
‘studies of the human heart, upon the light sands of time, which the 
‘next wave obliterates. The more enduring arts leave in their works 
‘the champions of their fame to live and delight and instruct, when the 
‘cavils against them are heard no more. The player’s triumph is 
‘momentary, passing as the rapturous applause that attests its merit dies 
‘away. Feeble tradition is his memory’s guard.’ 

These two volumes seem, on perusal, to be singularly frank, unaffected, 
and honest. They are not a good specimen of book-making, and may, 
perhaps, be all the better for that; though they suggest that the undi- 
gested mags of the Diaries and Letters might very easily have been thrown 
into the narrative form, aud so made more readable and not less racy or 
enjoyable. Of volume one, the first 327 pages are occupied by the ‘ Re- 
‘ miniscences,’ commenced by W. C. Macready in 1855; and these carry 
us on from the great actor’s birth, in Mary Street, Tottenham Court 
Road, London, 3rd March, 1793, till his marriage, 24th June, 1824; h's 
Drury Lane season, 1825-26; and his American engagements in 182°, 
The remainder of this volume (pp. 327-476) contains selections from 
‘Macready’s own contemporary records of his daily life’ in his Diaries 
till the end of 1835. In the second volume these ‘ Selections from Diaries’ 
are continued from 1836 till his farewell to the stage in 1851. A brief, 
interesting account of ‘ Macready in Retirement’ includes further selec- 
tions from his note-books, copies of some excellently-composed letters to 
the editor, Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., and his wife, and gives a very 
brief notice of ‘the last scene of all in life’s eventful history,’ which 
occurred at Weston-super-Mure, 27th April; and of his funeral at Kensal 
Green, 4th May, 1873, according to the minute instructions Macready 
had left in writing to regulate the proceedings. The life included in 
these eighty years began in self-sacrifice and ended in success. Macready 
was intended for the bar; but, by his father’s failure while he was a 
school-lad at Rugby, the cares of theatrical management were thrust 
upon him, and reluctant though he was to see his dreams of bar and 
bench dissipate into thin air, he felt himself necessitated to study for the 
stage, on which he made his first appearance as Romeo, at Birmingham, 
7th June, 1810, in his eighteenth year. During the forty-one years he 
remained upon the stage his life is a record of severe self-criticism and 
arduous study. The patient toil he underwent was terrible, and the per- 
sistent assiduity he devoted to fulfil his ambition to reach the top of his 
profession was continued long in the face of misfortune, difficulty, disease, 
and of the keen rivalry of competitors on the stage, as well as of the 
eager criticism of those who often tinged their articles with partisanship. 
And yet he ‘ bated no jot of heart or hope, but held right onward ’ till his 
aspirations were realized and he was acknowledged to be an earnest and 
adequate expositor of Shakespeare and the higher drama. ‘There are 
confessions of petulance, selfishness, jealousy, envy, and chagrin; there 
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are marks of arrogance, egotism, and a constantly active pride sometimes 
degenerating into vanity ; there are self-accusings of want of temper and 
of considerateness for others in the Diaries laid open to our perusal here, 
but these should not be read too one-sidedly against the recorder. It 
was one of the evil results of his early and unwilling need to go upon the 
stage that developed in Macready a morbidly sensitive self-criticism, 
which frequently interfered with his own happiness and the happiness 
of others, and often greatly injured his professional success by destroy- 
ing spontaneity of characterisation and imparting a greater appearance 
of artificiality to his acting than it would otherwise have had.  Self- 
criticism during the time of action destroys energy and mars the free 
operation of the spirit. This uneasy desire to excite and keep upa duplex 
action in his consciousness—this attempt to make his reflective faculties 
overpeer his representative ones Macready carried to execss. Indeed, 
this dubiety of self became one of his besetting weaknesses. It made him 
jealous, ready to take offence, and quick to suspect slight or affront. He 
wished to be a gentleman, and he especially desired to be a faithful 
disciple of ‘ the first true gentleman that ever breathed,’ but this early- 
learned and strongly-active self-watchfulness greatly hindered the case, 
grace, sauvity, and politeness of the first actor of his day, although he 
possessed scholarship, genius, high moral aims, and great professional and 
social influence. The idea of the legal vagabondage of all his tribe held 
his soul constantly in bondage. He writhed under it, and tortured him- 
self with the notion of being received into society only on sufferance. In 
this he was unwise ; but yet this opinion caused him to strain endeavour, 
if not to win, yet to be worthy of the station to which he aspired. And 
he succeeded not only in acquiring the leading place in his art, a high 
position in the social scale, but also, after his retirement from the stage, 
26th February, 1851, he devoted himself most zealously and self-sacri- 
ficingly to all the duties of a gentleman in his various relations 
during his residence at Sherborne House. We must notice the un- 
affected, quiet, and unostentatious piety shown in his life, especially 
after the severe illness which brought him, in 1825, to a serious 
consideration of life, death, futurity, duty, and God. The record 
of his own religious feelings, the care exerted over his children to keep 
them under Christian influences, and the constancy of his adherence to 
family worship, is very pleasing, and ‘he died fearing God.’ This book is 
around unvarnished tale of a good man’s life, who, in difficult cireum- 
stances and amid sore temptations, strove to do the duty that lay 
nearest to his hand manfully, and, despite a few errors, succeeded in his 
aim. 

Autobiography of Thomas Guthrie, D.D., and Memoir. By 
his Sons, the Rev. D. K. Gururim and Cuartes J, 
Gururiz, M.A. Vol. Il. Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 

Dr. Guthrie’s sons, though we cannot help thinking that they have 
erred by the insertion of so many frivolous letters, even although in most 
cases they are from persons of some note, have done well to let their 
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lamented father, as far as was possible, tell his own story. In spite of the 


cgotistic Note, the Autobiography is deeply interesting—more interest- 
ing in some ways than it would have been had that not been present ; 
and the same thing holds true of the letters and extracts from diaries, 
&e., which we have in this volume; although we are more than ever 
impressed with the fact that Dr. Guthrie, in spite of his healthy sympathy 
and breadth in many ways, was so void of what, for lack of a better term, 
we may name the delicacy that comes of intellectual distinction, and the 
charm alone derivable from it, that we are sometimes inclined to wonder 
at the pre-eminent position that he gained with his contemporaries. 
But that impression is only momentary. We turn the page, and find 
some fresh and striking proof of his energy, his philanthropy, his tact, 
his determination, his indomitable bravery. He was, in the strict sense, 
no student, but a man of action, with an imperious necessity that he 
should have some great object before him, and he was always straitened till 
it should be accomplished. His sons have not followed the chronological 
order, which is, after all, the most natural; but, taking up the idea 
which we have just expressed, have found headings for their chapters in 
the various works in which he was engaged—the Disruption, Manse- 
Fund tours, Ragged-School movement, Temperance movement, and so 
on. The association of true humour, pawky common sense, and a tender 
pathos that gained rather than lost by its egotistic basis, made a great 
platform orator of Dr. Guthrie; his skill in word-painting, his con- 
scientious labour in preparation, his power of, so to say, realising his 
audience both in the closet and in the pulpit, made him a great preacher. 
He was quite right when he said, after the Disruption, when some one 
was about to raise money by publishing sermons, that he would publish 
stories. His forte lay there — picture and anecdote were the two 
strings of his bow, and from one or other the arrow went straight. And, 
notwithstanding what we have said, it has to be confessed frankly that 
Dr. Guthrie maintained almost as great an influence over the cultured as 
over the ignorant—a fact which, in any exhaustive estimate of him, would 
need to be recognised and accounted for. “His style is, however, too much 
marked by the necessity that was primarily laid upon him, to gain a 
high place for him as a writer, and the success of his books was perhaps 
so far adventitious. Future critics may even wonder at the high position 
which he secured as a preacher. Much was due to his personal presence 
-—the varying expression of the mobile features, the impressive action, the 
tone of voice, the freedom and complete self-command combined with 
that absorption in his theme, which made one half disbelieve in his 
careful and complete preparation for the pulpit ; an excellent description 
of which is given in this volume. 

After all, it was as a practical social influence mainly that Dr. Guthrie 
male his fame, and it is in that character chiefly that he will live. The 
part he played in the great Disruption strife is historical. He was no 
leader in Church-courts, no apt hand at dealing with legal subtleties; 
but he laid firm hold of the fact that freedom—even political freedom— 
and national self-respect were bound up in the claims urged by the 
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Evangelical party in the Church, and he fought as being filled with this 
conviction. Very characteristic is his description of his visit to Strath- 
bogie as one of the delegates from the General Assembly, to preach in 
place of the suspended ministers, who had bowed to the Court of Session 
in accepting for ordination an unacceptable presentee in the face of the 
Veto Act. These ministers went to the Court of Session, and got an 
‘extended interdict’ to prohibit the delegates from preaching in their 
parishes. After saying that, as the churches, the schools, the very dust 
of the dead in the churchyards, belonged to the State, he would not in- 
trude there, he goes on to add: ‘ But when these Lords of Session forbade 
‘me to preach my Master’s blessed Gospel, and offer salvation to sinners 
‘anywhere in the district under the wide arch of heaven, I put the 
‘ Interdict under my foot, and I preached the Gospel.’ Itis this common- 
sense way in which Dr. Guthrie protected himself from anything that 
could be called wild or extreme, either in expression or in conduct, that 
gave him his abiding influence ; and we see it fully here. As he had not 
intruded into church, school, or even churchyard, the fulfilment of the 
terms of the interdict—lodgment in the Calton Gaol — for ‘ open-air’ 
preaching, would have set Scotland in a blaze, and the Lords of Session 
knew it. When afterwards he was prohibited from preaching by the 
doctors, he was wont to remark, jocularly, in putting aside requests 
to preach, ‘I feel the medical interdict rests on as good grounds as the 
‘Jegal one did on Lad.’ 

The gathering stir of affairs as the Disruption approached is presented 
powerfully, and some humour is shown in his description of his tour with 
Dr. Elder to arouse the country. ‘I oftener found myself at the guns 
‘than at the wheel then,’ he says. His visit to Ireland, too, gives oppor- 
tunity for some humour. ‘If I had not the brogue, I might have the 
blarney for the boys,’ is his own version of the chief reason why he was 
chosen to go there, and he amply justified the choice. In June 1843, 
too, he was one of those who visited the chief towns of England to en- 
lighten public opinion on the Free Church movement. Then came the 
agitation for the Manse Fund, and his ceaseless efforts for that object, 
£116,370 having been subscribed. ‘I have now,’ he writes, ‘ only one 
“request to make of the Church, and that is that they would let me 
‘alone.’ But no! Ifthe Church did, the world would not; and walking 
about now as Dr. Guthrie did in Edinburgh, he was moved by the sights 
of misery he saw, and began the ragged-school movement there. His 
* Plea’ created such an outburst of sympathy as could hardly have been 
looked for, and brought timely aid. To the demand of the priests that 
the religious education of Roman Catholics be left to them, he replied, 
‘Thave two answers to this demand: My first is, I saved the boy, and the 
‘hand that plucked him from the wreck is the hand which shall lead him 
‘on the way to heaven. My second is to point him to the wreck and 
‘ roaring sea, and bid him strip and plunge like me and save those that 
‘ still perish there.’ Then come admirable sketches of his quiet congre- 
gational work, and his appearances on platforms in connection with the 
temperance cause and the matter of innocent amusements for the people 
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—an object he had deeply at heart and earnestly contested for. His 
health began to give way, but it seemed as though he found only more 
causes in which to be interested, and was active for the Union movement ; 
whilst he found an outlet for his thoughts in the ‘Sunday Magazine,’ 
which he edited. Speaking of the proposed union between the Free and 
United Presbyterian Churches on one occasion, he said—‘ Somo men are 
‘like hedgehogs, you cannot touch them but they expose their bristles 
‘immediately, although I believe that if hedgehogs would only love each 
‘other they could lie closely enough together.’ There is a graphic and 
striking account of his presentation to the Queen on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Princess Louise. 

He combined high impulse with a kind of shrewd discreetness—the 
‘canny Scot’ always showing through his passionate earnestness, and 
determining his choice of means and instruments. Dr. Ker, in his sug- 
gestive reminiscences,—which we cannot but regard as the gem of the 
volume,—very delicately notes this characteristic. Perhaps this had 
something to do with the manner in which to the end he clung to the 
Establishment idea, as so many Scotchmen have done: it is something 
that his ideas underwent such modification as to make him wish to be 
able to declare himself an ‘ out-and-out voluntary’ to see how the Church 
would deal with him! As an evidence of the pathetic humour that was 
wont to flit round his most serious utterances as he began to feel the 
disease gaining upon him—of which we have many instances in the 
last chapter—this anecdote may be given :— 

A friend, who had not seen him for some time, meeting him one day 
in the street, remarked how robust he looked. ‘Ah, my good sir,’ re- 
plied Guthrie, ‘I may say of myself what James Hamilton of London 
‘once said of a certain person. I should tell you I had said to Dr. Hamil- 
‘ton, ‘What can be the secret of ——’s reputation—it has lasted now 
‘a number of years? Surely there must be something great about the 
‘man after all.” ‘ Well,” replied Hamilton, in his quaint way, “no 
*“ doubt he is a great imposition.” Now, my friend, I am just like that. 
‘So far as ny looks go, I am a great imposition.’ 


Our Bishops and Deans. By the Rev. F. Arnoup, B.A. 
Two Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


These two bulky volumes are hardly literature ; they are, apparently, a 
collection of sketchy papers, very superficial and inaccurate in their know- 
ledge—an omniwmgatherum of opinions and anecdotes, written in slipshod 
English such as this, in which meaning as well as expression escapes us : 
‘Rome, newly built, could not endure two brethren to be kings together, and 
‘therefore was dedicated a parricide.’ ‘Many persons would be dissatis- 
‘fied with the theme of the lateral development of Episcopacy from the 
‘Presbytery.’ ‘Which some writers, both ancient and modern, would 
‘shrink from in support of his darling institution.’ ‘The late Dean Alford 
‘was a divine of great good sense and fairness, on whose judgment most 
‘readers would feel disposed to place very considerable reliance, says,’ &c. 
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These are specimens which occur in the space of only eight pages. The 
book is so badly written and so superficially constructed, that a reviewer 
might well be justified in disregarding it. 

It opens with two chapters on ‘ The Victorian Era of the Church,’ and 
‘The General Course and History of Episcopacy, especially in England,’ 
which are feeble and jejune in the extreme. No attempt to estimate the 
religious condition of England is made. We have a few vague plati- 
tudes about the greatness and glory of Episcopacy, and of course an 
utter obliviousness of all other forms of religious life in England; a 
sketch of the parties into which the Episcopal Church is split up, which 
is redeemed only by the endeavour to be fair to each, and to balance one 
against another ; but written in a style that is destitute of grip, precision, 
and grace, and which is flabby and slovenly in the extreme. As aspecimen 
of the author’s discernment and accuracy, take the following, as descriptive 
of the present state of the Episcopal Church: ‘It may be possible for all 
‘of us to learn that there is such a thing as central peace subsisting at 
‘the heart of endless agitations ; and whatever may be the storms of an 
‘unfriendly world, the Church has that peace which the world cannot 
‘give or take away.’ What is the ‘unfriendly world’ which raises the 
storms of party divisions within the Church about which the author is writ- 
ing? and what is its ‘ central peace’ in its relation to these storms? And 
thus, with an easy volubleness, the writer pours out his platitudes and unin- 
telligible nonsense. Here is another instance of his ignorance of the use 
of words: ‘In the management of two very important dioceses he [Dr. 
* Wilberforce] exhibited an administrative ability and an energy of character 
‘which, as arule, have not often been paralleled inthe English Episcopate ;’ 
and this may serve as a specimen of his reasoning, ‘ As loyal Churchmen 
‘ we feel satisfied with the Divine basis of the threefold order of bishops, 
‘priests, and deacons.’ On every page, almost in every sentence, some 
big, puffy, vague, characterless designation occurs. The writer’s use both 
of adjectives and appellations is wild in the extreme. What, we ask, 
is the operation with which Bishop Wilberforce is credited, of ‘opening 
‘that gorgeous fane?’ Such a cataract of big words as we have on pp. 
217-219 has not recently been poured out upon us. What is meant here 
(p. 220) : ‘ His father gave him a name, designing that, in the fullest sense, 
‘he should be dedicated to the Master’s service. At least, in respect to. 
* one of these, howbeit for a season there rested a darkness over the career: 
‘of others, this wish received an ample accomplishment’? Clearly Mr. 
Arnold has no respect for his antecedents, and is sublimely independent. 
of his relatives. He is, we may presume, a representative of the literary 
culture of Oxford. Thank God, he is not a Nonconformist, or we should 
for the next few weeks have a bad time of it. 

The idea of his book is not a bad one. A series of sketches of notable 
bishops and deans, if done with adequate knowledge, vigour, and graphic 
power, would have been something more than entertaining: it might have 
been a valuable contribution to our religious history, which all classes of 
readers would have perused with pleasure and profit. The author has 
missed his opportunity through sheer lack of faculty, and unconscious- 
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ness thereof. He has brought together a large mass of materials, but 
he has filled his chapters with names of characters which are without 
portraiture, and anecdotes that are apropos of nothing, and has put to- 
gether seven hundred pages of as poor stuff as was ever misnamed a book. 


} The Duke and the Scholar, and other Essays. By T. L. 
Kineton Ouipnant, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Macmillan and Co. 

| 


i Mr. Oliphant writes with severe simplicity, for his work is that of a 
i) scholar. In a previous volume, on ‘The Sources of Standard English,’ 
| he has given his theory of the English language. His practice illustrates 
his theory, and, in an age of cumbrous and inflated verbosity, he shows 
how English may be written with clearness and precision. The essays 
~ of which this volume is composed consist of notices of the lives of two 
eminent Frenchmen of our own day—‘ the Duke and the Scholar;’ that 
is to say, the Duke de Luynes and the late M. Huillard-Brcholles ; 
another notice, of Fra Salimbene, the Parmesan friar,—-whose narrative 
of the events of his own day is translated and condensed; and two short 
essays on the English aristocracy in the Wars of the Roses, and the union 
i of the English Lords and Commons. Common tastes and common 
studies attracted Mr. Oliphant to ‘the Duke and the Scholar,’ whose 
characteristics he is well able to appreciate. In the Duke de Luynes we 
have an example of the employment of wealth in the service of science ; 
but the Duke not only contributed of his money, he was himself a dis- 
tinguished pioneer in literary and archeological research. Mr. Oliphant 
has sketched his life and character (not sparing his faults) in a graceful 
and scholarly fashion, with admirable appreciation of his special qualities. 
The life is mainly derived from M. Huillard-Bréholles’ sketch of his illus- 
trious countryman. The life of ‘the Scholar’ is taken from materials 
furnished by M. Bréholles’ widow, and is rendered interesting by the 
letters which are printed. The bond of union between the Duke and 
the Scholar, as between them and Mr. Oliphant, was the fact that all 
were earnest students of the thirteenth century. May Mr. Oliphant ere 
long communicate more of the results of his studies of the same period 
to the public ; we are sure they will be well worthy of attention. 


The Life and Character of Erasmus. By the Rev. Anruur 
Rosert Pennineton, M.A., Rector of Utterby; with a 
Preface by the Right Rev. the Lord Bisuor of Liycoty. 
Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 


We cannot say that previous biographical works on the literary achieve- 
ments, personal history, and composite character of Erasmus have ren- 
dered Mr. Pennington’s interesting volume superfluous. Our only regret 
about the present publication is the episcopal preface, which is conceived 
in a hard, narrow mood, and provides the Bishop of Lincoln with little 
more than an opportunity of making some irrelevant and illiberal 
remarks. He quotes Jerome and Tertullian against schismatics, glorifies 
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his own particular section of the Church of England, extols the Old 
Catholics, and all those who imagine they have not sacrificed either the 
truth of God or the unity of the Church. Mr. Pennington is more 
obviously alive than his learned diocesan to the errors of Rome and to 
the evangelical truths for which Luther contended. His sketch of the life 
of Erasmus is effected by adducing careful quotations from the multitudi- 
nous works of this intellectual giant. The well-translated specimens of 
the ‘ Praise of Folly,’ the ‘ Colloquies,’ the ‘ Enchiridion,’ the ‘ Diatribe,’ 
and ‘ the Letters,’ enliven these pages with the pungent wit and dexte- 
rous satire of the great scholar. The weaknesses, the moral vacillations, 
the time-serving, the worldly spirit, the selfishness and vanity of Erasmus 
are faithfully reported. There is no partiality shown to the hero, while 
the reader is enabled to accompany the scholar at his Herculean tasks, 
to follow him into his private friendships and his bitter controversies, fo 
watch his struggles and disappointments, and to hear his last sigh. The 
style is lucid and modest. We think that the book might have been 
more interesting if the chronological method had been more closely 
followed ; and if the condition of the mind, circumstances, and publica- 
tions of Erasmus had been shown more distinctly in their chronological 
succession. The book deserves a hearty reception, and will throw light 
for some readers on the intellectual condition of the sixteenth century, 
and on the preparation made in literature and humanism for the reform- 
ation of the Christian Church. We have so recently made the life and 
works of Erasmus the subject of extended comment that it is unnecessary 
to say more. 


Autobiography of Mrs. Fletcher: with Letters and other 
Family Memorials. Edited by the Survivor of Her 
Family. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 


This very charming book belongs to the class of which ‘ Memorials of a 
‘ Quiet Life’ is the best known recent example ; and to which, we think, 
both in the beauty of the family life which it depicts, and in the contacts 
with literary and political characters which it narrates, it is quite equal. 
It is a picture of English life of the close of the last century and the 
beginning of this, which is full of interest to general readers, and will be 
of value to the historian. Mrs. Fletcher was the daughter of a good 
Yorkshire family of long descent, of the name of Dawson. She was born 
at Oxton, near Tadcaster, in January, 1770, and lived to February, 1858; 
therefore through the most eventful period of European history since the 
Reformation. In 1791, against her father’s wish (who favoured the atten- 
tions of Lord Grantley), nothwithstanding their mutual and tender attach- 
ment, she married —the marriage did not, however, impair their affection - . 
Mr. Archibald Fletcher, advocate, of Edinburgh, a somewhat distinguished 
Scottish philanthropist and political reformer, some twenty-six years her 
senior; a somewhat singular attachment on the part of a girl of seventeen— 
her age when she first saw him. He died in 1828. Their married life 
for thirty-seven years was one of supreme happiness. Mrs. Fletcher had 
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considerable literary power, and published a volume of dramas, which 
won high commendation from those whose praise was almost fame. The 
form of the book is: (1) Mrs. Fletcher’s autobiography, continued until 
1857, the year of her death, and supplemented by her letters and a few 
additional notes, and a concluding chapter supplied by the editor; (2) a 
memoir of Grace Fletcher, her daughter, who died young, a girl of great 
promise, written by her mother; (3) a memoir of Archibald Fletcher, 
by his widow. From beginning to end there is in this book a great 
charm, not only of literary skill and beauty, but of personal and social 
feeling. But its chief attraction is its wealth of anecdote and charac- 
terization, concerning the chief notabilities of the day, with whom Mrs. 
Fletcher came into more or less contact. George Crabbe, Thomas Muir, 
Henry Brougham, Walter Scott, Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Barbauld, Thomas 
Campbell, Lord Tankerville, Mr. Roscoe, Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Grey, Lucy 
Aiken, Allan Cunningham, William Godwin, Lord Erskine, Mrs. Grant 
of Laggan, Maria Edgeworth, Dr. Arnold, Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, 
and Dr. Chalmers are among her friends and correspondents. Her personal 
fascination was very great, and few persons could boast so large a circle 
of literary friends. Judging from her portrait, she was very beautiful, 
which gave potency to her intelligence and amiability. 

The temptation to quote is almost irresistible. We must, however, 
content ourselves by commending the book to our readers. They will 
find in it the exquisite charm of a beautiful and refined life, supreme in 
both private virtues and affections, patriotic feeling, and literary interest; 
as also some chapters of social history, which are equally amusing and 
important. We have rarely enjoyed a book more. 


Twelve Months in Madagascar. By D.D. 
James Nisbet and Co. 

It was of course anticipated that the special mision to Madagascar of 
Dr. Mullens and Mr. Pillans would produce a book. Nor was it doubted 
that there would be a very interesting story to tell. The few quiet years of 
missionary work since Mr. Ellis’s visit have been amazingly fruitful: 
they furnish one of the finest texts that history supplies for the vindica- 
tions of Christianity as a humanizing and moralizing, and of course a 
civilizing, power; and of the more purely spiritual and voluntary forms of 
Christian propagation. Few things are more instructive than the contrast 
in deep and permanent results between the principles and methods of 
Jesuit missions, for example, under the holy and heroic Xavier, and 
those of Protestant missions as exemplified in the South Seas, the Sand- 
wich Islands, and in Madagascar. While in China, Roman Catholic 
missions, once numerically so triumphant, have left comparatively little 
trace, in no instance have Protestant missions failed: their simple 
spiritual methods have so taken hold of the religious nature of their 
converts, that not only has heathenism been gradually but surely extir- 
pated and civilized conditions of life induced, but, as in Tahiti, the Sand- 
wich Islands, and Madagascar, even the sensuous mobile nature of these 
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Anglicanism; the more spiritual religious elements have everywhere 
proved more potent than the less spiritual. No genuine success has 
ever attended any compromise of spiritual Christianity, although, as with 
those to whom the Epistle to the Hebrews was written, the temptation has 
often been sore. 

But there was a fear lest, however spiritually instructive and encourag- 
ing, the narration of such quiet conditions, especially after the exciting 
narratives of Mr. Ellis, should lack interest. Dr. Mullens, however, 
has incorporated into his more strictly missionary narrative such an 
amount and variety of general information that, for all classes of readers, 
his book is full of vivid interest. It is somewhat singular that both Mr. 
Ellis and Dr. Mullens should have been men of scientific acquirement. 
With Mr. Ellis botany was a passion, and his information concerning the 
flora of Madagascar was a definite addition to scientific knowledge. Dr. 
Mullens is a man of more general culture: as geologist, ethnologist, and 
philologist his acquirements are of no ordinary kind; while for keen 
observation, rapid generalization, and vivid and pictorial description, he 
probably surpasses any European missionary of this century. The result 
is @ scientific and statistical account of Madagascar, which is a simple 
revelation of the condition of the people and the country, concerning which 
we were previously ignorant. Dr. Mullens and his companion traversed 
large portions of the island, and penetrated remote districts hitherto un- 
known to Europeans. He has, therefore, a mass of imformation to give 
us concerning its geological structure, its climate, its productions, its general 
features, its inhabitants, their tribes, characteristic habits, and number, 
which for the first time enables us to conceive intelligently of this remark- 
able people, and to understand the undeveloped resources of this scantily 
populated island. Dr. Mullens wields a vivid and pictorial pen: few 
exceed him in the delineation and colouring of a landscape, or an 
assembly, or pageant. His book is as full of word pictures as the books 
of Charles Kingsley,—some of them scarcely less brilliant. 

It is a story of wonderful spiritual success, soberly and wisely told. 
We scarcely needed to be told how much there is yet to do, not only in 
evangelizing the island, but in the moral culture of the converts; but the 
results realized, and the assurance of future success, both as against 
heathenism and sin, and sectarian jealousy and distractions (under the 
circumstances, we can scarcely forbear saying wickedness), far surpass all 
that the most sanguine expectation could have -magined. 


Journey Across the Western Interior of Australia. By Colonel. 
Perer Eaerron Warsurton, C.M.G. Edited by H. W. 
Barres. Sampson Low and Co. 


The world is being fast used up—not much of it remains to be ex- 
plored; the mysteries of Central Africa and the Nile are rapidly being 
extorted—that of the North Pole is in imminent peril. This book is the 
record of the exploration of Central Australia. What will more ad- 
venturous spirits—to whom discovery is an end, and not a means—do, 
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when there is no more of the world to conquer? Indeed, already it is 
difficult to suggest an untrodden field. Of course, the exploration of 
Central Australia was only a question of time, and that very limited. 
It was impossible that the English energy which had, in a single genera- 
tion, fringed the Australian continent with large cities, carried a line of 
telegraph from south to north through its very centre, developed a trade 
already among the most important in the world, and laid the foundations 
of a new empire destined to be among the most powerful, would long 
permit any portion of its nominal territory to be unexplored. This 
volume is a record of what has been done, and almost entirely by the 
patriotic enterprise, the dogged determination, and the heroic endurance 
of individual explorers. In an introduction filling nearly half the volume, 
Mr. Charles H. Eden narrates the attempts to explore the western part of 
Australia prior to Colonel Warburton’s journey. This is only inadequately 
done—a meagre narrative, and a still more meagre map—in which some 
of the routes are not even indicated :—for instance, Eyre’s adventurous 
and heroic journey along the shores of the Great Bight in 1840; Captain 
Sturt’s important journey in 1844 from Adelaide to nearly the centre of 
the continent; McDouall Stuart’s journey in 1860 from Adelaide to 
almost the same spot, and thence to the northern seaboard, resulting in 
most important discoveries concerning the character of the interior (Mr. 
Stuart had hit upon a fertile belt, parallel to Captain Sturt’s barren desert, 
and along this the telegraph is now laid); of these we have no indication 
whatever on the map, nor even the names of places by which to identify 
the imperfect descriptions—which make it very difficult to trace the route, 
or to understand the achievements of these different explorers. Even this 
is not sufficient to deprive the recital of interest. It is a record of heroic 
entérprise and pluck. Colonel Warburton’s exploration in 1872-3, in- 
tended to establish a connection between Southern and Western Australia, 
is given in his own journal-records. A sufficient line of travel is given on 
the map to enable us to trace his course. Itis a record of almost unparal- 
leled hardship and privation. Almost the last remnant of strength and the 
last spark of hope were gone when the travellers were rescued from starva- 
tion. Starting from Adelaide, Colonel Warburton went north, on Captain 
Sturt’s track as far as the Alice Springs, near the centre of the continent; 
then, turning west, he traversed a terrible sand-country, emerging atlength 
at De Grey Station, on the western coast. The journal is a very simple 
record of daily experiences, sometimes almost disabled by excessive 
prostrations ; but we are glad to possess it as itis. Editorial touching up 
beyond the limited incorporations of Colonel Warburton’s own statements 
would sadly have marred it. Some of the entries remind us of the 
sublime simplicity of Livingstone's journal. Less of a poet and enthusiast 
than the great African explorer, Colonel Warburton has perhaps equal hero- 
ismand modesty. There is a terrible pathos about the later entries, as one 
by one the camels died, or were killed for food, until the last was gone. 
After sufferings almost indescribable, during which Colonel Warburton had 
in sheer exhaustion to be tied on to his camel, and the results of which were 
the loss of his sight, the gallant leader and his companions were rescued, 
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after a journey of 4000 miles, occupying eighteen months. There is a 
necessary monotony in the repetitions of like experiences and sufferings 
in the great sandy desert; but as a record of achievements, it is a book 
of which Englishmen may well be proud. 

We should add that Colonel Warburton’s success where others had failed 
was owing entirely to the use of camels instead of horses, which had been 
imported by the munificent citizens, Mr. Ebden and Mr. Hughes, by whom 
the expedition was equipped and its cost defrayed. The South Australian 
Government can hardly be congratulated on its generosity in awarding to 
Colonel Warburton only £1000 for his splendid services. The result of 
his discoveries is not very encouraging. The Australia of the future 
must chiefly be the Australia of the seaboard; its centre largely consists 
of sterile and sandy desert. 


The Hawaiian Archipelago. Six Months among the Palm 
Groves, Coral Reefs, and Volcanoes of the Sandwich 
Islands. By L. Brrpv. With Illustrations. 
John Murray. 


Miss Bird has the eye of a quick observer and the pen of a picturesque 
describer, and as her enterprise and pluck prompted her to go every- 
where, and to endure whatever had to be endured in doing sq, we may 
accept her avowal that she has seen more and told us more about the 
Sandwich Islands than any European before her. She has things to tell 
which are both new and charming, and she tells them well. Although 
her narrative is in the form of journal-letters sent home, yet clearly she 
cannot be acquitted of the preliminary purpose of writing a book; and 
we must add that she evinces an unmistakable determination to tell a 
good story. Still, with the largest discount for imaginative colouring, 
and reduced to the most exact and prosaic statement, her information is 
fresh, interesting, and valuable. Her descriptions of the terrific voleanic 
region of Kilauea is, we think, inferior to that of Mr. Ellis, which, in its 
simplicity, accuracy, and vividness, is almost, if not quite, one of the 
finest descriptions in the literature of modern travel. But the phenomena 
seen by Miss Bird were different; the conditions of seeing them were 
different ; and the two may be accepted as companion pictures worthy of 
each other. 

We regret that we cannot go into the details of the volume. We very 
heartily commend it, however, as a graphic account of a people rapidly 
attaining to European civilization; singularly transformed by the Chris- 
tianity taught them by American Puritan missionaries; in the van of the 
great process of Christian civilization so rapidly advancing in the Pacific 
Islands; and dwelling in one of the fairest and most Paradisaical of lands. 
Lovers of the picturesque and of the sublime, as well as political econo- 
mists, Christian philanthropists, and mere seekers after information and 
adventure, will find in this volume unusual attractiveness. Hawaii is a 
land that has (externally) no care, and no winter. Its inhabitants live a 
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kind of butterfly life. Miss Bird almost tempts us to try a vacation 
there. If contrast be charming, it is the very antipodes of English city 
life; and San Francisco is very accessible. 


The North Star and the Southern Cross: being the Personal 
Experiences, Impressions, and Observations of MangarErtTa 
Weppyer, in a Two Years’ Journey round the World. 
Two Vols. Sampson Low and Co. 


Miss Weppner is adventurous, observant, and gossiping, and tells her 
story in a simple off-hand manner; but the circumstances under which 
she travelled need to be kept in mind as we accompany her. She is a 
Rhinelander, the daughter of a man who seems to have lost his fortune, 
and in some sense his self-respect also; for he allowed himself to be a 
burden to his weakly daughter, and was not even grateful for her help 
voluntarily tendered. She was a governess, tried a novitiate for a 
convent life, and was found unfitted for the vocation; then she once 
again became a teacher, going first to Strasbourg, then to Weisbaden, 
after that to Paris, where she was an interpreter at the Great Exhibition. 
The little savings she had made whilst here were stolen from her by a 
Polish Count, to whom unfortunately she had become engaged—savings 
made whilst she was supporting her mother and sister. The strain of 
these many trials broke down her health, her eyes gave way, and change 
was recommended. She made her way to New York, and thence, by the 
aid of friends and her own indomitable determination, ‘round the world,’ 
as the title of her book intimates. Originally a Catholic, she has seen reason 
to become a Protestant, and some of her remarks as to what Catholic 
worship derives from Pagan ceremonies are very striking. She is, how- 
ever, far from being a prejudiced traveller, and impartially notes what is 
good and bad in the people amongst whom she is cast. We do not 
always agree with her, but we must say that her book is lively and 
readable, and imparts much information pleasantly. 


Four Years in Ashantee. By the Missionaries Ramsryer and 
Ktune. Edited by Mrs. Wertsrecut. With Introduction 
by the Rey. Dr. Gunprert, and Preface by Professor 
Curistitern, D.D. James Nisbet and Co. 


‘This volume ought to do much more than interest and instruct the 
reader by the series of sketches it contains of the trials and sufferings 
of the missionaries sent out by the Basel Missionary Society, during their 
four years’ captivity in Ashantee. Although it cannot be claimed that the 
work—which is mainly in the form of a diary of events and experiences, 
written as they occurred — displays much literary skill, or is elegantly or 
gracefully composed, its simple narratives are full of pathos, and cannot 
fail to enchain the attention of the Christian reader. Nothing is more 
remarkable throughout the volume than the earnest trustful faith of the 
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missionaries, even when they were in the sorest straits, and when no 
prospect was before them but protracted suffering and probable violent 
death. Professor Christleib extracts from their endurance of so tedious a 
captivity, full of cruel privations, under a sanguinary despotism, in one 
of the darkest territories of heathen superstition, an argument for the 
truth of Christianity. The story of Messrs. Ramseyer and Kiihne, he 
truly says, is one of Christian martyrdom as real as, and not less severe 
than, the story of many who have sealed their testimony for the truth with 
their blood; and it may well be asked whether the faith that stood the 
long, dreary test to which they were exposed must not have rested upon 
reality. Apart from this aspect of the missionaries’ story, their narrative 
is of value in the light it sheds upon the state of Ashantee, and the testi- 
mony it affords to the supreme necessity—if the horrid cruelties and 
barbarities of its Government are to be replaced by a Christian civilization 
—that the Gospel of Christ should be preached among its people. More 
light is thrown by the simple narrative of the missionaries upon the social, 
political, and religious life of the Ashantees than has been communicated 
by any travellers; and the fact of their captivity synchronizing with the 
English expedition against Ashantee, which shattered the power of its 
ruler, ought to make the moral all the more impressive for Englishmen. 
For—and this is the most important lesson of the volume— English 
enterprise and power having overthrown the kingdom of Ashantee, and 
opened its doors to the missionary, is it not the duty of Englishmen to 
scatter the seeds of a new national life and prepare the way for the 
advent of a true Christian civilization in Africa? What Professor Christ- 
leib calls ‘ this new and peaceful campaign against Ashantee,’ has already 
been inaugurated. Funds are urgently needed for the work, and the 
Basel Missionary Society has issued an appeal to English Christians for 
support. £7000, and £700 annually, are asked for to commence the work, 
and we cannot but believe that it will be forthcoming. The ‘artless, but 
‘touching tale’ of the missionaries is ‘the voice of the Lord knocking at 
‘the heart’s door of Christian England, and asking help for benighted 
‘Ashantee.’ Surely it cannot and will not be refused. 


The Land of the North Wind ; or, Travels among the Laplanders 
and the Samoyedes. By Evwanrp Rar. John Murray. 


Mr. Rae’s account of his northern travels is about as pleasant and 
entertaining a record of travels as we remember to have read. His good 
humour is unfailing, his wit very respectable, and his smartness, on the 
whole, natural and easy. So that while there is throughout an undercurrent 
of that peculiar holiday humour which characterises young men more 
particularly, it does not offend by any apparent effort; it is merry and 
musical as bells on horses, and carries us on in a very enjoyable way. Asa 
first literary performance the work is highly creditable to its author. Mr. 
Rae was accompanied by Mr. H. P. Brandeth, known under the soubriquet 
of the ‘Doctor.’ Mr. Rae’s first journey was from Hull to Christiansund and 
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up the North-West Coast of Norway to Tromso, thence to Altenfiord, 
whence he crossed to Tornca, at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, the chief 
part of the journey being by the river Mudnio; thence down the Gulf of 
Bothnia to Stockholm. The second journey was from Archangel, in the 
White Sea, to Kanin Noss, in the Arctic Ocean. The former journey 
makes us acquainted with Laplanders, the latter with the Samoyedes. At 
Tornea, of all places in the world, they found M. Du Chaillu, of gorilla 
fame, who had come there for two successive summers, and who was a 
great favourite with the inhabitants. Mr. Rae’s descriptions of this end 
of the creation are lively and graphic. He has a good deal of information 
to give about the Laplanders and their ways, as well as about the magnifi- 
cent scenery of their country, the land of fiords and mountains, and rein- 
deer and the midnight sun. About the Samoyedes and their land we do 
not care much. It would take a good deal to induce us to pay them a 
visit. The book is a very pleasant addition to our shelf of travels. 


An Historical and Statistical Account of New South Wales, from 
the Founding of the Colony in 1788 to the Present Day. 
By Joun Dunmore Lane, D.D., A.M., Senior Minister of 
the Scots Church, Sydney, and recently one of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Parliament of New South Wales. Two 
Volumes. Fourth Edition. (The history of the last 
twenty-five years entirely new.) Sampson Low and Co. 


The author places on his title page the old boast, ‘ Quorum pars magna 
fui,’ and these two extremely interesting volumes prove the prodigious 
energy and sacrifice, the vigour and success of the writer, in the political 
and philanthropic enterprise here described. He has the pen of a ready 
writer, but he has obviously the power of effective speech, and a hand 
peculiarly apt for organization, unbounded pluck—not to say assurance— 
in dealing with political opponents, the capacity of locomotion to a 
surprising extent, and the faculty of criticism developed to a degree 
which clearly prevents his being a favourite at the Colonial Office. 

The story of the early settlement of the convict colony is told with 
graphic power and picturesque detail, and there is an amount of humour 
and force in Mr. Lang’s delineation of successive ‘Governors’ which 
reminds one of Washington Irving’s edition of ‘ Knickerbocker’s History 
‘of.New York.’ The playful way, however, in which this great debater 
sports with these defunct ‘Excellencies’ suggests the rough handling 
which a sportive lion might give to some young sheep for whose further 
acquaintance his appetite did not immediately point. Governor 
Macquarrie’s vanity, his public buildings, and his calling of the lands 
after his own name, his mistakes and his successes, and the extraor- 
dinary progress made by the Colony during his administration are fairly 
reported. So, also, the gradual extent of the territory, the changes 
involved in the social condition of the free settler by the emancipation of 
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convicts, the geographical discovery, the road-making, and ‘the Rum 
‘Hospital.’ The discovery of the Brisbane River, the administrations of 
Governors Darling, Bourke, and Gipps, are all detailed with very 
vigorous and rapid exposition. Dr. Lang gives very reasonable pyro- 
minence to the part he himself took in the formation of a colony at 
Moreton Bay for the cotton-plant cultivation, and the success which 
attended his efforts. Then follows a very spirited sketch of the 
author’s own unpopularity with the Home Government, his letters to Earl 
Grey, and his victory over his enemies in the Colony. He appears to 
have been the heart of the anti-transportation movement, the full merits 
of which were undoubtedly concealed from the English Government. He 
describes the whole ferment anent this serious dispute, and the measures 
taken to carry the new electoral law in spite of the opposition of the 
Upper House. He not only endorses, but strongly advocates, a speedy 
separation of the ‘ United States of Australia’ from the mother country 
- as the only method of securing government in harmony with the true 
interests of the people, and predicts a vast future for this great nation. 
He is the uncompromising foe of Rome, and reveals the tortuous methods 
by which Irish immigration has tended to Romanize large districts of the 
country. He claims and yearns for fair and equal advantages to be given 
to emigrants from the three kingdoms, and fails to appreciate the wisdom 
of sundry efforts made to send shiploads of Irish girls, under the sway of 
their priests, to become the mothers of the future settlers. 

Dr. Lang brings down his narrative to the present day, and does not 
say much in favour even ot Sir Hercules Robinson, winding up with a 
denunciation of the horse-racing to which his Excellency is believed to 
devote much of his energy. 

The second volume is choke-full of valuable information on the physical 
features, the mercantile possibilities, and the natural productions, of New 
South Wales; on the gold discovery, the state of education and religion 
in the colony, and the prospects of the future. The advantage to England 
of Australia’s independence is strongly urged, and the author thus con- 
cludes: ‘The intelligent reader will perceive that there is a boundless 
‘field for the establishment of as mighty an empire of the future in the 
‘far Hast as that of the United States of America in the far West; and 
* there is nothing wanting to realize the great idea, but freedom and inde- 
‘pendence, on equitable and honourable and highly advantageous con- 
* ditions to Great Britain, for the United Provinces of Australia.’ 

If this is ‘the coming event’ which we have to prepare for, if pride in the 
old country and a conscious share in her glory, and the patriotic feeling 
which makes a British subject exultin being part of a world-wide empire are 
really dying out in New South Wales, Tasmania, South Australia, and 
Victoria, to say nothing of New Zealand and the great outlying lands to 
north and west; if the multitudinous stations and colonies of the Pacific and 
elsewhere are to be drawn to the new and rising southern star, and if the 
sea-girtisle is to retire within her own cliffs for greater victories over her- 
self—if this is to happen, it is well to know the conditions of the problem 
to be solved, and we know of no more condensed view of the facts and 
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history of the case to which we can point than Dr. Lang’s elaborately 
prepared, brilliant, sometimes audacious, but always amusing and 
instructive pages. 


Contemporary Literature. 


The Large Game, and Natural History of South and South- 
East Africa. From the Journals of the Hon. W. H. 
Drumuonp. Edinburgh: Edmonston Douglas. 


This somewhat sumptuous volume will be of great ia‘erest to the sports- 
man, and, as contributing somewhat to our knowledge of the instincts and 
habits of wild animals in Africa, of some value to the naturalist. Mr. 
Drummond combines the expeditions of a period of five years, ending in 
1872, and makes up his narrative, or rather series of hunting experiences, 
from different note-books. He devotes sections of his book to the Buffalo, 
the Rhinoceros, the Eland, the Elephant, Lions, and Leopards, respectively ; 
adding chapters on Hunting with Dogs, Anecdotes of Antelopes, and Game 
Birds. Hunting—how to catch and how to kill—is the final cause of the 
book. The instinct of the Briton,—What can we kill ?—is very strong in 
Mr. Drummond; ‘and we must confess to some shrinking from the mere 
cutting off of heads and horns, and the stripping of skins, or firing at a 
herd of buffalos or hippopotami, with the simple object of seeing how 
many could be killed; and especially when we are told how many escape 
wounded and are not killed, and how many that are killed are found to 
have old bullets, sometimes as many as half a dozen, imbedded in their 
frames. Without being squeamish we may be allowed some little 
sympathy with Mr. E. A. Freeman, and to ask whether humanity, not 
to say Christianity, can justify the chase and destruction of any class 
of animals for mere pleasure? The chase, the gun, the fishing-rod, as 
healthy, manly, and pleasurable methods of providing food or of destroy- 
ing noxious animals are perfectly unobjectionable. We have no objections 
even to the enormous bags of game which are the pride of the English 
sportsman. Their contents find their way to many a table, which they 
enrich often with food, always with social feeling. And perhaps there may 
be justification for British sportsmen helping to reduce the wild beasts 
of South Africa. 

However this may be, Mr. Drummond’s book is, in itself, very interest- 
ing. It is full of exciting incidents of the chase, sometimes, perhaps 
generally, perilous. We cannot but admire the pluck that tracks the 
buffalo, the rhinoceros, or the lion, through the jungle-forest and reed, 
with only the spoor of the often cunning brute as a guide, at the risk of 
suddenly confronting an enraged and wounded animal; and the nerve 
and courage that can encounter his charge, the only chance of life being 
a cool head, a steady eye, and a sure aim. Mr. Drummond more than 
once was in the clutches of his prey, and narrowly escaped with life, 
though not without perilous wounds. Some of the narratives of pursuit, 
tracking, and conflict are of thrilling interest. We have been compelled 
to read on and on to the end. We regret that they are too long for 
quotation. The book is well written, the stories are modestly told, and to 
those who are interested in African hunting ‘the book will be a rich treat. 
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Indian Famines: their Historical, Financial, énd other Aspects. 
Containing Remarks on their Management, and Some Notes on Preven- 
tive and Mitigative Measures. By Cuartes Biair, Executive Engineer, 
Indian Public Works Department. (Blackwood and Sons). Indian fam- 
ines are more frequent than the people of England are aware, and the 
difficulty of meeting their exigencies and mitigating their evils is of the 
most arduous and perplexing kind. This will be seen by a perusal of 
what Mr. Blair has so well and ably written, not from hearsay or read- 
ing, but from personal knowledge. His volume, which should be read by 
all who take any interest in our great Indian Empire, contains accounts 
of historical and recent famines, traces their varied results, enters into 
details of executive management, and suggests preventive and mitigative 
measures. He has rendered important service by what he has done, and 
merits the thanks of all who desire information on the subject of Indian 
famines, and the means by which these recurring calamities may be 
mitigated——The Cold Coast; or, a Cruise to the West African 
Waters. By Marcus Auten, Surgeon R.N. With an Appendix. 
(Hodder and Stoughton). This is a pleasant little book, containing a 
good deal of information respecting the manners and customs of the 
tribes of Western Africa. The estimate expressed of missions is highly 
creditable to the intelligence and discernment of the author. A Che- 
quered Life. Being Memoirs of the Vicomtesse De Léoville-Mehilhan. 
Edited by the Vicomressr Sonance De Kerxapec. (Henry S. King and 
Co.). This story has a certain kind of cleverness, but it is not healthy in 
its general tone, and wants verisimilitude. Many of its incidents are 
improbable, and not a few of its transitions are abrupt and unnatural. It 
is overdosed with love scenes; and its murders, suicides, duels, and burn- 
ings give it air of wild sensationalism. The Martyr Graves of Scot- 
land. Being the Travels of a Country Minister in his own Country. By 
the Rev. Joun H. Tuomson. (Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter). 
The story of the Covenanters is well known, but perhaps not so well or 
accurately as it should be. Not a few writers, and Sir Walter Scott 
among them, have striven to depreciate their principles and cast reproach 
on their memories ; and therefore it is well when a competent man repeats 
their story and vindicates their name. We welcome Mr. Thomson’s 
volume, and feel assured that it will find acceptance not only among his 
countrymen, who inherit the freedom for which the Covenanters battled 
and died, but among all who can appreciate and admire the endurance 
and self-sacrifice of martyrs and confessors. As far as he has gone, he 
has told the story of suffering and martyrdom with vividness and pathos, 
and having visited upwards of seventy-two of the resting-places of the 
martyred dead, collecting materials in his pilgrimages, it is to be hoped 
that he will soon favour the public with the continuation which he has 
promised. Such records of a great struggle for liberty and freedom of 
worship are especially valuable at a time when Romanism, with its inevi- 
table oppression and tyranny, is making rapid inroads among us. 
King and Commonwealth. A History of the Great Rebellion. By B. 
Meriron Corpery and J. Surtees Puitipotts, Head Master-Elect of 
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Bedford School, formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. (Seeley, Jack- 
son, and Halliday.) Of the important and memorable era in our national 
history commonly called the ‘Great Rebellion’ we know no better or 
more impartial account than that contained in the volume before us. 
Commencing with a rapid bat luminous constitutional introduction and 
sketch of the governments of Elizabeth and the First James, it describes 
with minuteness and accuracy the negotiations, struggles, conflicts, and 
changes of reign of Charles and the period of the Commonwealth down 
to the Restoration. No party bias or prejudice is evinced; all events are 
impartially weighed, and all characters are honestly and fairly estimated. 
Justice is done to Cromwell. He is vindicated from the aspersions so 
generally and so unjustly cast upon him, mainly through Clarendon, and 
Cavalier misrepresentation, and his principles and aims are shown to 
be patriotic and liberal. To all who have not time or opportunity to 
examine larger and more elaborate histories of the Commonwealth, and 
to all who may have imbibed prejudices against the leaders and result of 
that great movement, we very cordially recommend this able and candid 
volume. It will be found invaluable as a text-book for schools. Colo- 
nial Experiences; or, Sketches of People and Places in the Province of 
Otago, New Zealand. By AvexanperR Batueate. (Glasgow: James 
Maclehose.) To intending emigrants, an honest, well-written book by 
one who has had experience of colonial life must be welcome, not only as 
dissipating false impressions, but as furnishing guidance and fostering 
reasonable hope. Such is the volume by Mr. Bathgate. He writes not 
as a theorist or self-interested speculator, but as an intelligent, well- 
informed man, who describes what he has seen and known. He confines 
himself mainly to Otago, and bestows only a passing glance on the other 
provinces. It has been colonised chiefly by Scotchmen, and its capital, 
Dunedin, the ancient name of Edinburgh, is a pleasant and thriving 
town, with a population of fifteen thousand, possessing ail the facilities of 
commercial prosperity and abundant means and appliances of education 


.and religious worship. The volume seems in all respects a trustworthy 


account of colonial life and experience, and may be read with advantage by 
those who contemplate emigration, and by all who desire sound informa- 
tion respecting arising colony and can enjoy spirited sketches of adventure 
and enterprise. Wayside Notes in Scandinavia. By Mark Antony 
Lower, M.A., F.8.A. (Henry 8. King and Co.) These ‘Notes’ are written in 
an intelligent and sprightly style. They are confined chiefly to Denmark, and 
are valuable not only as containing sketches of the habits and customs of the 
people and descriptions of museums and art treasures, but also a good deal of 
Scandinavian history. They willamuse and instruct during a leisure hour. 
Scandinavian History. By E.C. Orrk. With Maps. (Macmillan 
and Co.) This volume is creditable alike to the intelligence and accurate 
research of its author. Concisely, and with great clearness, it sketches 
the early peopling of Scandinavia by Aryan tribes, the struggles and 
dynastic changes through which it passed, and the distinguished warriors 
and kings by whom its fortunes were shaped and controlled. Many 
readers would desire fuller details respecting the manners and cus- 
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toms and literature of the people, but still it will be found an interest- 
ing and valuable outiine of a history intimately blended with our own, 
and a suitable introduction to the study of such works as Mr. Lang’s 
translation of the ‘ Chronicle of the Kings of Norway,’ Mallet’s ‘ Northern 
‘ Antiquities,’ Howitt’s ‘ Literature and Romance of Northern Europe,’ and at 

Dr. Dasent’s beautiful translations from the Norse. We thank Mr. Otté at 
for what he has done, and feel assured that a careful perusal of his volume, 
so clear in style and flowing in narration, will give an impulse to the 
further study of Scandinavian history, which is so full of wild and romantic i 3 
enterprise, so rich in the early elements of civilization, and so essential to 
, the science of ethnology. The Ancient World. By J. A. G. 


Barton, author of ‘Bengal,’ &. (W. Blackwood and Sons.) Com- i 
pendiums of history are useful, but not always perfectly satisfactory. 
They are general, and necessarily without those details which are essential if 


to fulness and accuracy. Mr. Barton’s book is, however, one of the best 
of the kind. He has contrived to condense into his various chapters 
a great amount of valuable information. His object is to establish his ia 
theory of the Deluge and the peopling of the various parts of the world. | 

If he has not in all respects demonstrated his view, he has done much 
to give it plausibility, and to render it worthy of thoughtful examination § 
by those who accept literally the statements contained in the Book of ! 
Genesis. The volume will repay perusal. Prussia’s Representative 
Man. By Francrs Luoyp, of the Universities of Halle and Athens; and 
Wittuam Newroy, F.R.G.S. (Triibner and Co.) This is a singular and 
somewhat pretentious book inits way. It consists of a variety of parts, the- 
connection of which, as in the case of the Appendices, is not very obvious.. 
The sketch of Kleist, who is not known to many English readers, and who- 
is paraded as Prussia’s representative man, is one of the most painfub 
and melancholy things we have ever read. He was fitful, restless, aim- i 
less, insane. He was ever tossed as a hapless waif on the billows of un- 
certainty, and driven about by the excitement of an irritable and ungovern- 
able temperament ; and the close of his life was perhaps the most tragic and 
shocking to be found in the annals of humanity. The second part, which 

traces the relations of Germany to Europe, Prussia to Germany, and 


Kleist to Prussia, possesses considerable merit; and, from its rapid and ¢ 
intelligent view of general and literary culture, may be read with advan- 
tage. The two samples given—the one prose and the other poetry—of é 
Kleist’s writings give evidence of genius of a very superior order, but they if 


are not sufficient to vindicate for him the high position of Prussia’s literary 
representative. The appendices, in common with the second part, enunciate 
a, few principles of life which, in the opinion of the authors, are necessary 4 
to ‘a firmer and truer basis of future criticism.’ Our readers will find ; 
these principles somewhat misty in their enunciation, and remote in 
their connection with Kleist——Seed-time in Kashmir: a Memoir of 
William Jackson Elmslie, M.D. Byhis Wipow and W. Burns THomson. 
(James Nisbet and Co.) This is an extremely interesting memoir { 
of an able and devoted missionary. The subject of it was a gifted 
and accomplished man. His character, as sketched by a loving hand, F 
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and the details of his work chiefly furnished by him, are fitted to stimu- 
late and encourage labourers in the mission field, and to add weight to the 
_ claims and importance of missions. The book should be put into the 
hands of intending missionaries, as furnishing a beautiful and instructive 
example. Life of Andrew Hull Foote, Rear-Admiral United States 
Navy. By Joun Mason Hoppin, Professor in Hale College. With Portrait 
and Illustrations. (New York: Harper and Brothers.) This is a full and 
well-written memoir of an able and excellent man. Without any high- 
flown eulogy, and permitting the subject to speak for himself, it traces 
him from boyhood through all the vicissitudes of life, up to its peaceful 
-close. It will be found interesting to all naval men in England as well as 
inAmerica. It is a beautiful illustration of the fact that it is possible amid 
the temptations of a seafaring life and the excitements of national strife 
to fear and serve God. Messrs. Sampson Low have published a third 
and cheaper edition of Captain CLemenTs Marxuan’s interesting book, 
The Threshold of the Unknown Region, which, by its admirable sum- 
mary of what has been done in Arctic discovery, had probably something 
to do in determining Mr. Disraeli’s Government to send out the expedition 
which has just left our shores. The same firm have also published a 
uniform edition of Captain ALBERT Marxuam’s Whaling Cruise to Baffin’s 
Bay, which, it may be remembered, gave a vivid and interesting description 
of whaling processes and experiences, and helped materially to augment 
the interest in Arctic expeditions. Captain Markham devotes a new preface 
to the present expedition, and, in a very valuable appendice, sums up the 
scientific results of Arctic explorations. From the same publishers we have 
also received a second and cheaper edition of The Marvellous Country ; 
or, Three Years in Arizona and New Mexico. By 8. W. Cozzens. 
Illustrated by upwards of One Hundred Engravings. A book choke-full of 
exciting adventures,—we hardly know which is the more marvellous, the 
natural wonders of cafions or the adventures of Dr. Parker and his party 
with the Apaches. Whoever takes it up will be sure to read to the last 
page. The New CVRIOSVMVEBIS, a Guide to Ancient and Modern 
Rome. By SwaksrerE Woop. (Thomas Cook and Sons; Hodder and 
Stoughton) ;—Cook’s Tourist’s Handbook for Northern Italy. (Thomas 
Cook and Sons; Hodder and Stoughton) ;—A, B, C Guide-Book to 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. By Stewus Exorna. (Provost and 
Co.) ;—A Pocket Guide to the Public and Private Galleries of Holland 
and Belgium. By Lord Ronautp Gower. (Sampson Low and Co.) ;— 
The Golden Guide to London. (Sampson Low and Co.) Each succes- 
sive travelling season produces an increasing supply of guide-books, and, 
with the growing tendency to locomotion, is likely todo so. That Messrs. 
Cook should prepare handbooks is almost an inevitable sequence of their 
system of excursions. Perhaps they hit the proper thing in these small 
volumes, which convey just enough information for the practical uses of 
the traveller—although most people are far more likely to read up the 
historical information which Murray gives in the leisure-time of travelling 
than when their journey is ended. The guide to Rome is very well done. 
A sensible introduction puts the least-informed traveller in possession of 
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sufficient general information concerning modern Rome, the recent 
changes in it, and the ways of getting toit. The plan of the book is to 
describe tourists’ routes through and about the city. So far as a cursory 
examination will enable a judgment, the book may be commended as 
succint, sufficient, and sensible. The same may be said about the guide- \f 
book to Northern Italy, which includes Florence. It is terse, rapid, and | 


utilitarian. It does not attempt anabridgment of history, but is contented 
to indicate the scenes and incidents of history. Thus it simply tells us 
that the tower at Pisa leans, and has the strength of mind to resist a 
single suggestion as to its cause. Its description is borrowed from 
Dickens. <A useful traveller’s calendar is appended. ‘A, B, C,’ with the 
exception of the general preface and a descriptive introduction, is as ie 
laconic as Bradshaw, giving, however, necessary information. More than ‘ 
half the volume consists of a vocabulary, and questions. Lord Gower’s ie 
book, having a portrait of himself as its illustration, is a descriptive cata- 
logue, which travellers will find useful. ‘The Golden Guide to London’ is 1 
written in a business kind of way, and gives as much information and 
reduces to as much of order the huge conglomeration called London as le 
its magnitude permits. A few historical notes here and there add to the : 
interest and usefulness. It is the most compact, complete, and useful 
handbook for London sightseers that has come into our hands. We 4 
would unhesitatingly recommend it to our friends. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Cobden Club Essays: Local Government and Taxation. Edited 
by J. W. Prosyn. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


This is one of the most valuable books of the season, and ought to have 
been brought under the notice of the readers of the British Quarterly in the 
last number of the Review. In the circumstances of the time, however, 
the delay will not, perhaps, prove injurious, and may even have its com- 
pensating advantages. The great problem of Local Self-Government is 
every year forcing itself more and more prominently upon the notice of 
the people of England, and hopes were entertained some few months ago i 
that a practical attempt at its solution might be made this session. The 
present Government has either shrunk from the difficulties of the task, or 
has had its attention too much taken up with other matters to leave room i 
for it, and there is little chance of even the municipal government of the ; 
metropolis being dealt with during the current session. The subject can- 
not be put off indefinitely ; and if Mr. Gladstone would make up his mind ; 
to devote himself seriously to the great work, he would revive, as no : 
other living statesman is capable of doing, the flagging political enthu- } 
siasm of the country, and undertake an enterprise certain—though thvt 
is of less importance—to brighten the prospects of the Liberal party and 
give it assurance of a future such as at present there is no apparent pro- 
bability of seeing realised. In the meantime, and until there is a real 
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attempt to grapple with the difficulties of local government and taxation, 
whatever stimulates inquiry and reflection on the subject cannot fail 
to be of service. This volume of the ‘Cobden Club Essays’ is eminently 
fitted to promote that object. It contains a series of essays on local 
government and taxation as exemplified in different countries, by which 
means light is thrown on the origin and character of various systems now 
at work, and opportunity is given for comparing their merits and 
defects. ‘In nearly every instance’ the contributors are citizens of the 
respective countries whose local institutions they describe, and men who 
have proved themselves careful and competent students of the social and 
political problems of the time. The exception in the case of the ‘ Essay 
‘on Germany’ is one of those which prove the rule; for the writer, though 
not a German by birth, has been so long resident in Germany that he is 
thoroughly acquainted with the question he discusses. This remark 
applies—though not to an equal degree—to the authorship of the ‘ Essay 
‘on Russia,’ the writer of which has considerable personal knowledge of 
the country, its people, and institutions. The limits of a single volume 
made it impossible to execute the original plan of having essays on the 
local institutions of all countries of importance. There are none on the 
Austro-Hungarian State, the Scandinavian kingdoms, and the Republies 
of the United States and Switzerland; but it is hoped these omissions will 
be supplied on some future occasion, so as to present a full and complete 
picture of the local government of all the civilized nations of the globe. 
In the meantime there is much cause to be satisfied with the ample 
information supplied in regard to the local institutions of the countries 
dealt with. The first essay, on ‘Local Government in England,’ by Mr. 
Brodrick, is a masterly piece of literary workmanship, and is scarcely less 
valuable on account of the suggestions it offers regarding the solution of 
the problem of local government than because of the importance of the 
historical information it contains. While tracing the local institutions of 
England to their roots in the early social conditions of the country, we are 
shown that the origin of the present system dates from the Reform Act of 
forty years ago; but the healthy development of the democratic spirit since 
that time has not been guided and restrained by any kind of scientific spirit, 
and the consequence is the existence of great faults and weaknesses that 
urgently demanda remedy. While Mr. Brodrick shows that no sudden re- 
construction of local government ought to be attempted, yet the effects of a 
gradual and wise reconstruction of the system would be invaluable. The 
National Legislature would, when the task was completed, be relieved of the 
weight of purely local business which is now proving greater than it can 
bear; and, without encroaching on the province of Imperial sovereignty, 
or outgrowing its humbler functions, ‘local government might once 
‘more become a great constitutional power, intermediate between the 
‘State and the individual citizen, the permanent bulwark of social order 
‘and the national school of civil liberty.’ Without undervaluing the other 
essays of this volume, it seems to us that next in importance to the one 
we have just referred to is the paper on local government in Germany. 
The author apologises for a hasty sketch, which widely differs from his 
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original plan. But in giving to the English reader the means of com- 
paring the course and development of local institutions in Germany and 
England, and bringing into prominent relief their historical relations with 
the Central Government, he has discharged a most useful office. Of 
special importance and suggestiveness is the information communicated 
regarding recent legislature on the subject in Prussia—legislation, how- 
ever, which is yet incomplete, as the subject occupies the attention of the 
Prussian Diet at the presenttime. We commend this essay very heartily 
to the attention of the thoughtful student. My. Caird’s essay on Scot- 
land is the most statistical of the series, and is not presented in a very 
attractive form; and the same remark applies, though in a less degree, to 
the essay on Ireland. We have not space to characterise the studies of 
other countries, and would only, therefore, add that the essays on local 
government in France, Russia, and Spain, will be found of great value 
and interest. We hope the ‘Cobden Club Essays’ volume for this year 
will be widely circulated and carefully studied. If so, it cannot fail to 
produce a rich harvest, and materially help to pave the way for that 
reform in local government which was never more needed in the United 
Kingdom than at the present time. 3 


Socialism: its Nature, its Dangers, and its Remedies Considered. 
By the Rev. M. Kavurmany, B.A., Curate of Chard. 
Henry S. King and Co. 


A Grammar of Political Economy. By Major-General W. F. 
Marziot, C.S.I. Henry 8. King and Co. 


However much political economy may be abused as cold-blooded, and 
stigmatized as the ‘ dismal science,’ it has great attraction for many minds, 
and is widening the bounds of its influence. The subjects which come 
within its range are so important and interesting that we see with pleasure 
fresh treatises issue from the press, although they often must again go 
over well-beaten ground. The two books whose titles are at the head 
of this notice attempt to supply solutions to many of the difficult pro- 
blems of civilized life, and, on the whole, they are, we think, correct in the 
conclusions at which they arrive. But here all resemblance between 
them ends. The one is a vague and rhetorical performance, abounding in 
diffuse phraseology, the other eminently concise and closely reasoned. 

‘ Socialism,’ by the Rev. M. Kaufmann, is an epitome of a larger German 
work, ‘ Kapitalismus und Socialismus,’ by Dr Schiiffle, adapted and trans- 
lated by a clergyman of the Anglican Church, who thinks it will prove 
valuable as an introduction to the writings of German economists. It 
will certainly be interesting to many, because they may learn from it 
what Continental socialists are thinking about, and by what theories the 
brighter wits of the International hope to effect the regeneration of the 
human race. Karl Marx, Lassalle, and other socialist and communistic 
writers, whose opinions are freely quoted, are men who wield some 
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power, although we think its amount overrated, and that any attempt to 
realize their projects would soon reveal their weakness. Their schemes 
and method of reasoning are described by Mr. Kaufmann with great 
fairness and even sympathy, and sometimes he seems to think them 


almost justified in their attacks on what they call the ‘cupidity of 


‘capital.’ But in the main he holds by the great ascertained laws of 
political economy, and points out, though without much force, the errors 
into which socialist writers have fallen. With unconscious and amusing 
deprecation of their wrath he says, ‘ We cannot help considering it exces- 
‘sive exaggeration when communistic writers call the ruling and 
‘moneyed classes for the last six thousand years or more, a band of 
‘robbers’ (p. 103). This extract is a key to much in the book. The 
principles arrived at are fairly correct, and it is interesting from the infor- 
mation it contains, but feeble and inconclusive in argument, and wanting 
in clear statement of the results of the reasoning employed. 
Major-General Marriott’s ‘Grammar of Political Economy’ is a work 
of a very different type. His purpose is to exhibit as clearly as possible 
the elementary laws and facts of the science, and certainly he has succeeded 
in the attempt. The book is so condensed that in reading it we sometimes 
wish for a fuller statement of his views and more detailed proofs of their 
correctness, but no one can mistake the power with which many pro- 
found questions which necessarily arise are discussed. In his treatment 
of the Theory of Rent, the Causes of Value, and the distinction between 
Capital and Currency, he shows great ability, and his remarks on 
Malthus’s Theory of Population and Subsistence are especially noteworthy. 
Like all sensible economists he feels the force of Malthus’s reasoning, and 
does not attempt directly to gontrovert it, but points out how the results 
predicted are often avoided by the constant increase of individual power 
of production of the necessaries of life. In a book which, from the 
nature ofits sukject, iscompelled to touch so many thorny topics, it would 
not be difficult to point out statements with which we do not agree; and 
the chapters on Free Trade and Taxation contain, we think, some doubt- 
ful reasoning. On the other hand, if our limits would allow, we could 
quote many admirable passages and acute explanations, and we heartily 
recommend Major-General Marriott’s book to all whom the subject may 


interest or concern. 


We cannot close this notice without one reflection, which has been 
forced on us by study of the writings of modern economists. Students of 
the science who are sceptics, and have no clear conception of moral 
government by a Divine Ruler, are very apt to revolt from the conclu- 
sions of political economy, and to embrace some visionary schemes of 
improvement for mankind which vanish at the cold touch of reason. The 
fact is, they want that clear insight which some Christian economists 
have obtained of the fact that moral influences are needed to guide and 
control those forces with which the science has to do. Self-respect, 
charity, thrift, and prudence, are qualities nurtured by a true and healthy 
religious faith, and these are the qualities needed to make all classes in 
a nation prosperous, and without them the most desperate evils may 
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exist in the wealthiest nation. It is his strong and confident faith in the 
perfect accordance between the teachings and influence of true religion 
and the doctrines of political economy which, in our opinion, make the 
writings of the late Dr. Chalmers even now the most perfect and com- 
plete presentation of truth on this difficult science. 


Boarding-Out and Pauper Schools, especially for Girls ; being 
a reprint of the Principal Reports on Pauper Education 
in the Blue-Book for 1873-4. Edited, with an Introdue- 
tion and Notes, by Bure Suepuey, one of 
Mrs. Senior’s Staff. H. S. King and Co. 


It was not to be expected that Mrs. Senior’s report, which revealed so 
many facts adverse to the system of massing pauper children in large 
schools—a method introduced, as it will be remembered, to separate the 
children from the adults in workhouses—should pass altogether unchal- 
lenged. Nor has it. Mr. Tufnel and others have made counter-reports, 
impugning both the figures and the inferences drawn from them. Hence 
Miss Smedley’s volume, which gives Mrs. Senior’s report, together with 
additional facts derived from her own experience during the lengthened 
labour of inquiry; and also replies to the main statements advanced by 
Mr. Tufnel and others. We are bound to say that Miss Smedley, while 
she does not pretend that Mrs. Senior was beyond error, has established 
the general correctness of that report, and has put into an easily accessible 
form for the reading public a mass of most valuable evidence ona deeply 
interesting topic. If many ladies, with the patience and intelligence of 
Mrs. Senior and Miss Smedley, would but interest themselves as they have 
in this great question, and would do something in the way of practical 
work, the solution would be much nearer to us ; for it is the dreary hope- 
less feeling of solitude, which the district schools have so failed to remove, 
that more than anything else lies at the root of the fateful stolidity of 
these poor children. If this volume does something to interest English- 
women in the matter, it will not have been publishedin vain. It isclear, 
readable, and earnest, and ought not to fail altogether of such a result. 


Memorials of Milbank, and Chapters in Prison History. By 
Artruur Grirriras, Captain H.-P., 63rd Regiment, and 
Deputy-Governor of Milbank. ‘Two Vols. Henry §. 
King and Co. 


Captain Griffiths’s position as Deputy-Governor of Milbank Prison made 
him custodian of the Records of that historic and ponderous pile, and he 
has in these volumes condensed for us what there was in them of per- 
manent value. He contrives very skilfully to gather round a running 
thread of incident and picture a tolerably complete history of the build 
ing from first to last, and also to gather up various lessons as he goes 
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along. He tells us how the band of philanthropic gentlemen—amongst 
whom was the famous Jeremy Bentham—who had been stirred into effec- 
tive exertion by the reports of Howard, resolved to relieve the State of 
the burden of a portion of its more hopeful criminals, and to drill them, by 
kindness and encouragement, into something like decency and productive- 
ness. They hit on the plan of a penitentiary, where selected prisoners 
should be lodged, and taught, and trained to trades, at so much a head. 
Milbank came into existence as the result, and before it was finished had 
absorbed some half a million of money. That would have been little, if 
it had answered the ends for which it was built. But instead of solving 
the problem, it raised scores of others. The system of admitting a cease- 
less stream of amateurs and visitors, and submitting officials to outside 
authorities, soon told disastrously on the discipline ; and more than once 
the prisoners were masters. They defied the Governor, set his orders 
aside; the one part of the prison, by means of ‘ stiffs,’ or odd scraps of 
written paper, kept up communication with the other parts; and in one 
case, the men and the women had a systematic correspondence by means 
of the dirty and the clean linen baskets that went to and fro at intervals. All 
the time the very parties who were deepest in this plot were making im- 
pression on the visitors—a fact which is every way depressing, and makes 
one feel hopeless of any effort on behalf of confirmed criminals, save that 
of stern severity of discipline. In this we could not but be strengthened 
when we read that some of the ‘ converts’ of Mrs. Fry and her friends 
turned out very bad when transported to Australia. The outbreaks, the 
combinations, the helplessness of the Governors, in face of the more 
determined prisoners, reduced Milbank to a condition only a shade better 
than the hulks it was intended to supersede. At length even its own 
officials declared that discipline was impossible under the conditions im- 
posed ; and ultimately the public was compelled to take this view, and it 
became a State prison. Very graphically does Captain Griffiths picture 
to us the disadvantage under which the good men laboured who were 
appointed as governors. His illustrations of the failure of the system are 
very striking, and form the most powerful portion of his book. Let our 
readers turn to the story ef the women—especially that of Julia Newman, 
who was literally incorrigible, all ingenuity being baffled to invent such 
an instrument as would hold her,—then to the chapters reciting the more 
remarkable escapes; and, after that, to the sketch of the ‘gentlemen 
‘prisoners,’ which is full of character; and we are convinced that they 
will agree with us. Captain Griffiths has contrived, without being formal, 
to bring out effectively the great lessons to be learned from the failure of 
Milbank Penitentiary, and from the course of more recent prison experience. 
It is simply this—the same result as the late Mr. Recorder Hill reached 
from the philanthropic side—that with the worst type of confirmed crimi- 
nal there is literally no hope of reform, and that society would do well to 
reserve its reformatory powers for the children. Captain Griffiths gives us 
interesting glimpses of the hulks, and of the transportation system, and 
its many evils; so that his book is really a history of penal treatment for 
the last ninety years, enlightened by such incidents, pictures, and racy 
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glimpses of character as are more frequently to be found in fiction than in 
sober history. But it is all true; and leads us once more to repeat, 
‘Truth is stranger than fiction.’ 
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Climate and Time, in their Geological Relations. A Theory 
of Secular Changes of the Earth’s Climate. By James 
Crott. Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


It has long been one of the accepted common-places of geology that 
the temperature of the northern hemisphere has undergone enormous 
variations in the past; that England, for example, has been sometimes 
burnt with tropical heat, and sometimes frozen with arctic cold. But the 
causes of this have as yet formed an insoluble problem for geologists ; 
and the masters of the science have, by their hesitancy and inconsistency, 
shown that the conflicting theories they have promulgated on the subject 
are but guesses at truth, and some of them very wild ones. The last 
great arctic era was at the close of the Tertiary period, about the time 
when we find the first proofs of man’s presence on the earth; and the con- 
nection of the two gives a great deal of interest to all questions relating to 
them. Was man pre-glacial or post-glacial? Are the fewness or absence 
of human pre-glacial remains caused by the destruction wrought by the 
ice-sheet? or did the arctic era form the last preparation of the earth for 
man’s abode? These questions have lately been attacked by some of the 
most rising of our young geologists. Mr. James Geikie, in his very able 
book, ‘ The Great Ice Age,’ lately noticed in this Review, collected a large 
body of facts that bore on the question of man’s relation to that age; and 
in this book Mr. Croll, his colleague on the Scotch Survey, attempts to 
prove that the glacial epoch was the direct result of the eccentricity of 
the earth’s orbit being at its maximum; and then, by astronomical cal- 
culations, to discover how many years have elapsed since. It will be 
hardly necessary to point out to our readers the importance of this 
question, and what light upon the darkness of the past we should get 
if we only knew the number of years that has elapsed since last Eng- 
land was wrapped in arctic cold. Mr. Croll attacks the question in the 
true scientific way. If ever we are to learn the history of the past, it 
must be based on a study of the forces that are now working in the 
world. And the most promising line to take in an inquiry into the causes 
of past variations of temperature is to find out the causes of the varia- 
tions of temperature that now exist on the earth. Two great inequalities 
exist: the southern hemisphere is much colder than the northern, the 
American side of the North Atlantic than the European. We know 
little of the southern hemisphere; but that little almost proves that a 
vast continent, covered with solid ice, a real ice cap, covers and surrounds 
the pole down to almost the Antarctic Circle. Where this ice cap faces the 
sea it-must in some places be over a mile in thickness, and this would 
almost necessitate, on physical principles, a thickness of twenty miles at 
the pole. Around the north pole the only ice-sheet that we know of covers 
the interior of Greenland, and is very inferior in thickness, although 
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thick enough to revolutionize our ideas of what work an ice-sheet can do. 
In fact, at -present there is a glacial epoch on the southern pole, and the 
reverse over the northern hemisphere. Now one of the causes of this 
difference is, that at the present eccentricity of the earth’s orbit the 
southern hemisphere has its winter solstice in Aphelion, and, in conse- 
quence, the winter half-year is about eight days longer than the summer ; 
but when that eccentricity approaches its extreme limit, there would be 
a difference of upwards of thirty-six days; and it may be fairly argued 
that if a variation of eight days makes such a difference between the 
northern and southern hemispheres, how much greater would a varia- 
tion of thirty-six days cause. Might we not have an ice-sheet extending 
almost to North or South Africa, according as the winter solstice of the 
northern or southern hemisphere was in Aphelion? Of course, the 
problem is by no means so simple as this suggestion indicates, as many 
disturbing forces enter into the question. 

In fact, there can be no doubt but that another principal cause of the 
variations of temperature are the ocean currents, which, flowing from 
the equator towards the poles, carry with them a large portion of the 
superfluous heat of the tropics; and a very important question hence arises, 
What is the cause of these ocean currents? The theories on the subject 
may be divided into the gravitation theories and the wind theories. The 
former may be subdivided as Lieutenant Maury’s and Doctor Carpenter's. 
Lieutenant Maury thought that the ocean current, generally a surface one 
of hot water from the equator to the pole, and a reflex deep sea current 
of cold water back again, was caused by the difference of height at which 
the water of the equator stood to that at the poles, owing to the difference 
of specific gravity between cold and warm water, and between salter and 
less salt water; but Lieutenant Maury appears to have overlooked the 
fact that these two differences neutralize the other: the warmer and salter 
water matching the colder and less salt; but the coup de grace seems to 
be given both to this and to Doctor Carpenter's theory by the discovery of 
the Challenger Expedition, that the water of the ocean at the equator 
is not so high as in the temperate and polar regions. 

On the other hand, a cursory examination of the map given by 
Mr. Croll, showing the directions of the prevailing winds, from Messrs. 
Johnston’s ‘Physical Atlas,’ and the direction of ocean currents from 
the current chart published by the Admiralty, will go far to prove a close 
connection between the prevailing winds and the direction of the cur- 
rents; and as it is impossible to see how ocean currents can influence 
the winds, we are almost driven back upon the belief that the direction 
of the winds determine the direction of the surface currents. Of course, 
to fill up the place left vacant, there must be a deep-sea return flow of 
polar water towards the equator; thus ocean currents tend to warm polar 
and to cool tropical seas. At present, the result of the southern hemisphere 
being the colder is to make south-east ‘ trades’ stronger than north-east: 
‘trades,’ and therefore to drive a larger quantity of warm water from the 
tropics into the northern hemisphere; and thus the existing difference 
arising from the southern hemisphere having its winter solstice in Aphe- 
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lionis increased by the effects of the resulting winds and ocean currents. We 
have nowa state of affairs arising from a low eccentricity of the earth’s orbit; 
but the difference of the climate of the two hemispheres would have been 
vastly greater when that eccentricity more nearly reached its maximum ; 
and astronomical calculations show that eccentricity has approached its 
maximum limit on three occasions in the past 3,000,000 years, namely, 
from 2,600,000 to 2,500,000 years ago; again from 950,000 to 750,000 
years ago; and again, though in a less degree, from 240,000 to 80,000 
years ago. Now to which of these dates is the last glacial epoch of Pleis- 
tocene times to be allotted? Mr. Croll, influenced largely by the caleu- 
lations of Sir Wm. Thomson, fixes the latter and nearer date, and we think 
most geologists of the younger school will agree with him. It is not to 
be wondered at that the early uniformitarians under-rated the power and 
rapidity of the silent forces of nature now working, to which alone they 
rightly looked to unravel the mazes of the past, and consequently over- 
estimated the time required to bring about the existing state of things; but 
there can be little doubt now but that 80,000 years are sufficient to have 
seen all the work done that has taken place since last an ice-sheet covered 
our land. This theory also explains what has proved a great difficulty 
with geologists, the mixing up of evidence of a warm climate with one of 
arctic cold ; but when one hemisphere is cold, the other is proportionally 
warm, and these change every 9000 or 10,000 years; so that in a glacial 
epoch there must be hot inter-glacial times; and it would be impossible, at 
this distance of time, at all events without such a clue as this to distin- 
guish by position the hot from the cold ages. Further, the change of the 
ice cap from the one hemisphere to the other would change the centre of 
gravity of the ear.h, and consequently the height of the sea propor- 
tionally to the land; the absence of an ice cap in the southern hemisphere, 
and a large one in the north, might cause the waters to rise around our 
shores 500 feet, or, as it would appear, the land to fall; and, again, when 
the southern ice cap was at its largest, say at the extreme of the eccen- 
tricity, it might lower the water 590 feet, and our island form part of the 
Continental area. A thousand facts familiar, but hitherto puzzling, to 
geologists can be explained by this suggestion. 

A few difficulties remain to be discussed. If this is the cause of the 
glacial epoch, and there must have been many in the past, why are there not 
more traces of them? The reply is, and it is a fair one, first, there are some 
traces of a glacial epoch to be found, though very rarely at other times ; 
as for example, in Miocene and Eocene times; and Mr. Croll thinks he has 
evidence that the coal measures are an inter-glacial deposit; but it must be 
remembered that the evidence of ice work is almost all surface markings, 
and would be speedily swept away. Of the boulder clay, the remains of 
the last ice cap, we have but patches left; the great bulk is already swept 
away into the depths of the ocean, and few ice marks can survive such a 
journey. Mr. Croll thinks, with some plausibility, that the first period of 
eccentricity, that of 2,500,000 years ago, marks the glacial epoch of the 
Eocene, and the one 750,000 years ago of the Miocene. 

It would be too much to say that Mr. Croll proves all these positions ; 
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nor, until his theory has stood the test of keen inquiry at the hands of his 
brother geologists, would it be right to speak with certainty; but if the 
value of a theory is to be tested by the number of isolated and apparently 
incongruous facts it harmonizes, this one, at any rate, deserves careful 
consideration and painstaking examination, and Mr. Croll may at least 
claim to have introduced an element of certainty into that hitherto vague 
conception of past geologic time. 

As a collateral, though not unimportant, question, Mr. Croll’s theory of 
the cause of glacier motion is ingenious, and apparently satisfactory. 
In conclusion we may say that, since Sir Charles Lyell sent forth his 
* Principles of Geology,’ we do not think we have had a work that is likely 
to be so influential on the future of the science as this of Mr. Croll’s. 
We heartily commend it to the attention of our readers. 


Economic Geology ; or, Geology in its Relations to the Arts and 
Manufactures. By Davin Pacs, LL.D., F.G.S., &e. 
Edinburgh: W. Blackwood and Sons. 


The scientific reputation of Dr. Page guarantees the soundness of his 
geological information. In dealing with geology in its character as an 
art rather than as a science, or body of theoretical doctrine, he will seem 
to many to be a surer guide than when expatiating on the generalizations 
regarding the history of the globe which geologists sometimes rashly 
delight in. The object of the present volume is to supply the want of a 
general treatise on geology in its various and numerous relations to the 
arts and manufactures. Practical experience as a teacher in an industrial 
centre showed him the need of a text-book, hence the effort to supply 
one, which has resulted in this little volume. The student of applied 
geology is chiefly catered for, but almost a more useful object of the 
volume is to provide the agriculturist, miner, builder, civil engineer, and 
manufacturer with information regarding the minerals and metals they 
have respectively to deal with, The raw materials, their characters and 
modes of occurrence, thus form the main subject of inquiry, only occa- 
sional notice being taken, as seemed to be required for the elucidation of 
the subject under consideration, of the processes by which they are 
converted into useful and ornamental objects. The practical aspects of 
geology are not of interest to the agriculturist, land valuator, archi- 
tect, civil engineer, mining engineer, and manufacturing chemist only, 
though it is of the first importance to these classes to be familiarised 
with them. Man (as Dr. Page observes) cannot make progress in 
civilization without drawing from the mineral and metallic stores of the 
earth’s crust. Man is a tool-using animal, and as civilization advances 
his tools become more complicated and extensive as his wants prove 
more numerous. To find where the minerals and metals are which he 
requires is of the first importance, and practical geology is needed to 
enable him to do that. Whoever has to deal with the economic and 
commercial aspects of the products of the earth must be benefited by 
geological knowledge, if only to enable him to appreciate the descriptions 
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and discoveries of others. In addition to the several classes we have 
named, applied geology is of use to the students of manufactures and arts 
in nearly all branches of activity, as few of the arts and manufactures do 
not, more or less, depend on the mineral and metallic treasures of the 
earth, and a knowledge of the earth’s structure is required to help the 
student to determine their place, to estimate their quaility and magnitude, 
and to guide him in obtaining them. The utility of the information thus 
supplied by Dr. Page is too obvious to require to be further dwelt upon. To 
obtain that information in brief compass, and in a trustworthy shape, is of 
prime importance; and although, where the substances dealt with are so 
numerous, it is impossible to guarantee that there shall be no error in the 
minutest detail, the student may trust himself to Dr. Page’s guidance. 
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The Chemistry of Light, and Photography in its application to 
Art, Science, and Industry. By Dr. Hermann Vocet, 
Professor in the Royal Industrial Academy of Berlin. 
With One Hundred Illustrations. H. 8. King and Co. 

This volume is another of the useful ‘International Scientific Series,’ which 
we owe to the enterprise of Messrs. H. 8. King and Co. Photography is one 
of the latest of the scientific inventions of the century, and has long ago 
taken its place in practical life as one of the most interesting and useful of 
modern acquirements. Like Spectrum-Analysis, it belongs to the provinee 
both of optics and of chemistry ; but while the one remains a scientific 
doctrine in the hands of the learned, the other has become the ally of our 
everyday life, and there is scarcely a single field in the universe of visible 
phenomena where its productive influence is not felt. It may be com- 
pared to printing in that it multiplies for the mass of men phenomena 
which would never otherwise be brought before them. Besides this, it is 
of distinct scientific value, for it has originated a new science in the 
chemistry of light, though the scientific aspects of photography are 
neglected by the many in view of its direct practical uses. The author of 
this volume has sought to present a popular view of photography in refer- 
ence to the chemistry of light, while at the same time he endeavours to 
exhibit the latest results of the photographic art. To all who wish full in- 
formation regarding the scientific aspects of photography, his volume will 
be welcome. But the theoretical part is only introductory to ‘ the applica- 

‘tions of photography’ both in art and in science; under which the 

writer treats of portrait, landscape, and astronomical photography, chromo- 

photography, &e. Without claiming special knowledge of the subject we 
have yet no hestitation in cordially recommending this interesting little 
volume to the attention of the general intelligent reader. 


Fungi: their Nature, Influences, and Uses. By M. C. Cooxe, 
M.A., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berxeney, M.A., 
F.L.S. H. 8. King and Co. 


A volume of the ‘ International Scientific Series’ devoted to ‘ Fungi’ will 
seem to many to be out of place. A book upon ‘fungi’ cannot indeed be 
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designed for ordinary popular circulation, but for the use of students, who 
alone will have the enthusiasm requisite to make of fungi a special 
branch of observation. Accordingly, this is the character of the work 
before us, which will be found by the naturalist in search of a good hand- 
book on the subject of fungi a most interesting volume; but it is not— 
except in special parts, as in the section on ‘uses ’—adapted for the 
ordinary reader. The volume is illustrated by numerous engravings, and 
bears the stamp of careful preparation throughout. 


The Fern Paradise: a Plea for the Culture of Ferns. By 
Francis Gronce Hearn, Hon. Secretary of the Park 
Preservation Society, Author of ‘The English Peasan- 
‘try,’ &c. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The more advanced civilization is, and the more developed our natural 
tastes, the more do we seek admiring and loving communion with nature 
in its ten thousand forms of magnificence and beauty. Its rising and 
setting suns, its clouds and shadows, its mountain ranges and forests, its 
great seas and running streams, its plants and flowers, draw our attention 
and relieve the hardness and monotony of business and everyday life. 
None of the plants which adorn our world exceed in beauty, gracefulness, 
and variety the fern tribe, which is so fitted to lend a charm to sunless 
and arid spots. In bringing these exquisite plants, in all their rich and 
varied forms, prominently before the public, describing their structure and 
beauties, and urging their more general cultivation, the author has done 
not a little to refine our tastes and enlarge our enjoyments. It is im- 
possible to look on these plants, clothed in foliage rich and graceful, and 
presenting that freshness of colour to the eye which verdure never fails 
to yield, without feeling an inner inexpressible pleasure which statu- 
ary and painting cannot excite. And all can command this pleasure 
to a certain extent. The man whose yard or garden extends only to a 
few feet, or who has a window-sill in a sunless court, may cultivate 
this plant, and enjoy its freshness and beauty. It is a happy circum- 
stance, and betokens progress in the right direction, that even the poor, 
whose dwellings are often sunless, are beginning to see the beauty of 
ferns, and to cultivate them in their little gardens and window-sills. 
In the grounds and greenhouses of the wealthy they are to be seen in all 
their luxuriance, and they are, in many instances, encouraging among 
their less favoured neighbours the cultivation of this graceful plant. 
To all, then, who take an interest in the productions of nature, and 
especially in the beautiful fern tribe, we earnestly commend this volume, 
written by a man who is an intense lover of nature, and has thrown 
around his subject, not only the light of science, but the charm of en- 
thusiasm and poetry. The frontispiece presents a beautiful coloured 
classification of ferns, to which a key is furnished. The volume is at 
once fitted for ornament and use. ’ 
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Modern Parish Churches: their Plan, Design, and Furniture. By J. 
T. MickLETHwatTeE, F.S.A. (Henry 8. King and Co.)—This little volume 
is the work of a rising architect, well known among those to whom 
Ritualism and the special provisions which it requiries in the arrangement 
of churches are matters of importance. When we say that the headings 
of the chapters include such titles as ‘ Of Confessionals,’ ‘ Of the Altars,’ 
‘Of Union Altars,’ ‘ Of Pictures and Images,’ and the like, it may be easily 
guessed that with much of the contents we have little sympathy. We 
cannot, however, forbear an acknowledgement of the practical and sensi- 
ble tone in which those parts of the book are written which refer to the 
real requirements of a congregation, and to the modes in which those 
requirements ought to be provided for. There is much good sense in Mr. 
Micklethwaite’s treatment of these portions of his subject, and we cannot 
but believe that many of his hints might be usefully appropriated by those 
who have to deal with churches of a type different from the one to which 
he naturally directs his attention. On such topics as the warming and 
lighting of churches much useful advice is here given, in the tone of a 
man who has had wide experience; and indeed the whole volume, to 
those who are able to look at a church from the point of view which is 
adopted by the author, is full of curious information and well-considered 
advice. The writer here and there becomes dogmatic and dictatorial, 
and assumes a tone of perfect satisfaction with his own views which 
borders on the ludicrous; but in the main he acts up to the excellent 
principle which he professes at an early page of his work, where he says, 
‘I always give my reasons, and my conclusions must be judged by them. 
‘My object is not to foree my opinions on other men, but to induce them to 
‘think for themselves.——Adulteration of Food, with short Processes 
for their Detection. By Rowtanp J. Arcnerty, Ph.D., F.C.S. (W. 
Isbister and Co.) Imposition, and adulteration of food of all kinds are 
now so common that every attempt to protect the public against the 
perils to which they are exposed merits encouragement. This little 
book will be found valuable as a safeguard in the hands of those who 
understand, and can apply, its processes. But we fear that the pro- 
cesses recommended are too scientific and elaborate to be of much use in 
many families. Still, in numerous instances, we have no doubt it will be 
of eminent service.—— The Law of History: being a Supplement to, and 
Complement of, ‘ The Divine Footsteps in Human History.’ By Dante. 
Rep, author of ‘ Natural Science, Religious Creeds, and Scripture Truths, 
‘what they Teach Concerning the Mystery of God,’ &e. (Blackwood and 
Sons.) What Mr. Reid’s views are in his ‘ Divine Footsteps in Human 
‘History’ we cannot say, as we have not read that work. But, judging 
from the brief treatise now before us, we should imagine they are fanciful, 
and based on an arbitrary agglomeration of the facts of history. It is 
simple and easy for an ingenious mind so to arrange the facts and dates of 
its laws as to give plausibility to a foregone conclusion ; or an imaginary 
elucidation of coincidents and the progress of events. Mr. Reid's Theory 
or Law of History does not commend itself to our acceptance. The 
Rights of Women: a Comparison of the Relative Legal Status of the 
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Sexes in the Chief Countries of Western Civilization. (Triibner and 
Co.) Much is now spoken and written respecting the ‘ Rights of Women,’ 
but few really understand the laws of our country which affect and cir- 
cumscribe their position and claims. In this respect we contrast un- 
favourably, especially in the case of married women, with Continental 
nations. Most of them have revised their codes so as to vindicate and 
extend the ‘ Rights of Women ;’ but we have, in a great measure, adhered 


to the legislation transmitted to us from feudal times. This little volume, 


which calmly and candidly examines the subject, is eminently fitted to 
subdue prejudice and to show the injustice of many of our laws. It 
deserves a careful perusal.—Philosophy of History and Social Evolu- 
tion. By Hucu Donerty, M.D. (Triibner and Co.) Thisis but a frag- 
ment or chapter of a work by Dr. Doherty, entitled ‘Organic Philosophy ; 
Sor, Man’s True Place in Nature.’ It is written with considerable power, 
and contains a large amount of knowledge. Its tone is sound, and the 
principles enunciated are liberal and comprehensive ; but still it is too 
crowded, rapid, and peculiar in its statements and views to be accepted as 
the philosophy of history. It is wanting in the calmness and repose 
and balanced thought essential to philosophical investigation, and is 
damaged in scientific accuracy by the author’s adherence to the charlatan- 
ism and delusion of modern spiritualism.——A Manual of Diet in Health 
and Disease. By THomas Kine CuamBers, M.D. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
Many physicians and surgeons have published manuals eminently fitted 
to be useful. They have simply and intelligently described diseases and 
their symptoms, and prescribed the ordinary and common remedies. But 
we have met with no better or more complete manual than that now 
before us. Its subject is not disease, but the important subject of diet, 
which is minutely and carefully treated in all its relations and collaterals. 
The articles of food and drink to be used in health and disease, and their 
mode of selection and preparation, are described. The tests of their 
soundness, and the states, circumstances, and influences which aid, or 
retard their effects are so given as to render the book eminently useful as 
a family repertory. The author’s opinion on the benefit or deleterious- 
ness of certain articles of food and drink differ from those of his brethren 
of the medical profession ; still we know of no manual which may be more 
safely recommended. Its judicious use by families would tend to confirm 
health, heal disease, and mitigate the suffering of invalids. It may, 
indeed, be said to combine the assistance of purveyor, cook, and physician. 
——The Temperance Reformation aid its claims upon thé Christian 
Church. A Prize Essay. By the Rev. James Smiru, M.A., Minister ‘of 
the Free Church of Scotland, Tarland. (Hodder and Stoughton.) The 
question of Temperance, or abstinence from all intoxicating drinks, has 
for many years been before the world, and on it much has been well and 
ably written. Stillits progress has been slow, as is attested by the usages and 
customs of our own country, and by the facts which meet us in social 
and political life. Not only are multitudes debased and ruined by the 
use of strong drinks; not only does the amount expended upon them 
exceed that expended on all other commodities, but now the local govern- 
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ment and parliamentary representation of the country have come to be 
dominated to a great extent by the brewing and distilling interests. Re- 
formation is then evidently demanded; but how isit to be effected? It is 
clear whilst medical opinion is divided on the subject, and such a combi- 
nation of influences tends to uphold the use of intoxicating drinks, the 
Temperance movement, unaided by any other means, however enforced 
by eloquent appeals and startling facts, can hardly be expected to effect 
any extensive reform. It is not argument, however convincing, or facts 
however striking, that will eradicate long-established customs or vanquish 
the love of gain. Moral and spiritual influences are indispensable. Not 
only must the lessons of Christianity accompany, they must precede, lead 
on, and sanctify the Temperance movement. Just as the gospel must 
soften and transform benighted and savage tribes before they will accept 
civilization, so must its influence touch the heart and conscience and 
understanding of men before the demon of intemperance is expelled, and 
self-restraint and sobriety arrest the fatal use of intoxicating drinks. If 
argunent, well and logically put, and facts drawn from science and sad 
experience were sutlicient to secure for the Temperance reformation wide- 
spread triumph, nothing would be needed beyond the universal circula- 
tion and perusal of Mr. Smith’s volume. It is throughout clear, candid, 
manly; it abounds in facts and statistics of the most remarkable kind, 
and is marked by great argumentative power. It will doubtless aid the 
cause of Temperance, and cannot fail to have weight with every candid 
reader. The author has brought all the appliances of a well-informed 
and scholarly writer to bear on the subject; and hence his book, to which 
the adjudicators assigned the prize of 250 guineas, merits the careful 
perusal of all thoughtfu! and carnest men who take an interest in the 
great philanthropic, moral, and religious questions of the day. Life in 
Nature. By James Hinton, Author of ‘Man and His Dwelling-Place,’ 
&e. Second Edition. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) Mr. Hinton holds a place 
among scientific thinkers. His views are broad and not unfrequently 
original. In some of his writings he is somewhat mystical, and his style 
oceasionally obscures his sense. In this volume, first published twelve 
years ago, he writes with great clearness, and often with beauty. We 
vead the book shortly after the first edition appeared, but although the 
views he sets forth have now taken deeper root and are more widely 
accepted, we cannot say that as a whole they commend themselves to our 
judgment and approval. There is doubtless much that is true in the 
opinions he holds, and that cannot fail to be regarded by all who have 
looked into the mystery of life as shedding some light on its dark prob- 
lems. No one, indeed, can read the book without feeling that certain 
profound and perplexing questions are touched with a master-hand. 
Function, nutrition, morphology, force, and life in its widest universal 
sense, are discussed with breadth, fulness, and originality. Still much as 
we admire the able, scientific, and lucid manner in which Mr. Hinton 
has expounded his views, we cannot accept his notion of spontaneous 
generation ; nor do we think that to resolve life into a particular opera- 
tion of natural forees and laws, or into a mere result of chemical and 
NO. 17 
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mechanical agencies, relieves the great mystery of its origin. Tension, 
chemical affinity, oxidization and demoralization, are no doubt accurate 
scientific terms, and they conduct us a certain way, but they do not lead 
us up to the fons et origo of life. Hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and 
carbon, with some other things, are the materials of life,—but whence the 
vital element? Chemical affinity dissolves the union, but no human 
skill has been able to reconstruct it in a living form. Science still stands 
abashed before the mystery of life. The only solution is the fiat of omni- 
potence. Into the author's idealism and notion of universal life our 
limits do not permit us to enter. We commend the volume, which evinces 
great scientific knowledge and remarkable powers of analysis and gene- 
alization, together w:th the essay affixed, in which Mr. Hinton first 
broached his idea of the laws of life, to the notice of all thoughtful readers. 
Longevity: the Means of Prolonging Life after Middle Age. By 
Joun GarpNer, M.D., Author of ‘Household Medicine.’ (Henry 8. King 
and Co.) Dr. Gardner’s book is the production of a thoughtful, expe- 
rienced, and skilful physician. It is disfigured by no empiricism, but is 
rich in sound information and in suggestions of great value. Its general 
perusal would aid in mitigating suffering, and arresting fatal disease. —— 
On Teaching: its Ends and Means. By Henry Catperwoop, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 
and Chairman of the Edinburgh School Board, Edinburgh. (Edmonston 
and Douglas.) The art of teaching is one of the highest, and perhaps one 
of the most difficult of attainment. Whatever, therefore, is fitted to aid 
the teacher, and to elevate his views and aims, is to be accepted as a 
contribution to the cause of intellectual and moral improvement. Dr. 
Calderwood’s little book is one of great excellence, and well adapted to 
secure the important ends he has in view. It should be read, and care- 
fully studied by teachers. If they cannot accept all his opinions, they 
will find much to encourage and stimulate them in their work. A 
Little Lower than the Angels. By Fanny Axty-Korrricut, Author of 
‘Anne Sherwood,’ &c. (Sampson Low and Co.) ‘The title of this volume 
is misleading. It does not convey any idea of the purpose or contents of 
the book. With this slight abatement, it is a production of a very superior 
order, worthy of its author, and eminently fitted to be useful. It abounds 
with wise and healthy suggestions, and sound and practical lessons on 
questions of the highest interest to women. Its thoughtful perusal by 
them, and the embodiment of its high-toned principles and truths in their 
life, could not fail to effect a moral transformation in society, and give them 
a position in reality but ‘a little lower than the angels.’ We earnestly 
recommend the little book to the notice of all wives and daughters 
throughout the British dominions. 
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Aristophanes’ Apology. Including a Transcript from Euripides ; 
being the Last Adventure of Balaustion. By Roserr 
Browninc. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


If Mr. Browning, by way of argument, had given a simple outline of 
the fable of this poem, he would have done his readers a favour, and per- 
haps gained a wider audience. He is so involved and so prone to read one 
mind through another, that it is indeed difficult to disentangle the bare 
facts; and without a clear perception of them the interest is speedily lost. 
It will be remembered that in ‘ Balaustion’s Adventure,’ that ‘ May-month’s 
‘amusement,’ as Mr. Browning named it, he told us how Balaustion— 
(Wild Pomegranate-flower)—at the time of Nikias’s expedition against 
Syracuse, set sail with her friends to Athens; how, blown out of their 
course, she encouraged the rowers by chanting poems; and how after- 
wards, cast on the Syracusan coast, she even won over the rough 
Syracusans by reciting to them a play of Euripides’. She tells the story 
of this adventure and recites the whole of the Alkestis, just as she is 
about to be wedded to Euthukles. Mr. Browning now takes up her story 
almost at the point at which she had left it. She had sought out 
Euripides in Athens after her marriage, and told him of her adven- 
ture,—how she and her friends had been saved by the recitation of his 
play. She became so close a friend and confidant of the poet, that he ecm- 
mitted to her hands the manuscript of his play of ‘ Herakles,’ and several 
other things of value. Her relations to him, indeed, made her house a 
kind of intellectual resort in Athens—the curiosities being placed before 
a portrait of the poet in a room which, after his death, became a sort of 
shrine to the dead dramatist. When Lysander threw down the long 
walls of the city in 404 8.c., Balaustion and her husband took ship for 
Rhodes, and, to beguile the tedium of the voyage, Balaustion recalls all 
the circumstances attending the death of Euripides, and the record is 
written from her dictation. She and her husband were just about to 
celebrate the poet’s death-feast, when Aristophanes, fresh from his great 
triumph, burst in upon them with his Komos crew of actors, mimics, and 
dancing girls. After a time they retire, but Aristophanes, who plainly 
avows himself half drunk or more, remains to argue with Balaustion in 
defence of his art, which she ruthlessly assails—spurred thereto, by the 
scorn which Aristophanes throws at Euripides, she charges him with 
misleading the public, and he bitterly rejoins; then she entertains him 
with the woman's view of his art and, finally, reads to him the whole of 
the ‘Herakles’ from the manuscript in her possession, by way of support- 
ing her view of Euripides as a dramatist and the dignity of the tragic 
Muse. Such is the bare outline of the fable, which is filled up as only 
Mr. Browning could fill it up. 

It hardly needs to be said that the very idea of a Greek woman acting 
thus so far involves an anachronism, not to speak of what would certainly 
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become grotesque elements in the situation, if it were not for the skilful 
dramatic expedients to which Mr. Browning knows so well how to resort. 
Aristophanes, hiccupping drunk, listening to Balaustion’s lengthened 
recital, does not look probable, however careful the artist may have been to 
show a warmth of interest in the subject of comic as against tragic art 
rising over and controlling the unsteady brain. But Balaustion, as pictured 
by Mr. Browning, is clearly intended to be an exceptional Greek woman, with 
such susceptibility and culture as enabled her to make use of all that she has 
seen or heard. And it needs to be said also that the peculiar view taken of 
the relative position of Euripides and Aristophanes, and the forms of art 
they represent, could be justified only by some such device as the putting 
of it into the mouth of one like Balaustion—a devotee of the former ; 
though, for a reason we shall remark on immediately, Mr. Browning's 
purpose only becomes fully evident in the light of modern ideas here and 
there embodied in the poem. Aristophanes was only carried further on the 
same wave of tendency which had lifted Euripides to his high eminence. 
This once well understood and the outlines of the story clearly got hold of, 
there is nothing but praise to be said of this poem. It is full of learning, 
shot through with the shining threads of modern thought and meta- 
physics, that attract, and glimmer, and elude, and repel, only to attract 
again ; alternating as they do with passages that are clear and beautiful 
reproductions of Greek thought and feeling and life. All, it must be 
renembered, is seen through Balaustion’s mind, which imparts its own 
colour—or rather, we should say, all is seen through Mr. Browning’s mind, 
which really communicates its own peculiar tint to every person that 
appears. The poem is inwoven, elaborate, and full of meaning, and the 
style, beyond anything we have yet had from Mr. Browning, is compressed 
and elliptical,—a sad obstacle to the enjoyment of ordinary readers, few 
of whom, we should fancy, would persevere long enough to see the shining 
meanings draw slowly forth out of the sheath of this so far forbidding 
verse. Are we right in fancying that we see, underlying this surface 
current of classicalism, ‘like pebbles in a brook,’ some theories with 
regard to art and schools of art in our own day, which have had a good 
deal to do with the structure of the work? Many a splendid passage full 
of force and meaning might be culled from this volume,—not omitting 
the transcript of the ‘Herakles’ itself, which is astonishingly clear, 
simple, and graceful, and nowhere more so, perhaps, than in the 
choruses, one of which, beginning ‘O Progeny of Heaven,’ is simply 
exquisite. We content ourselves with one extract from Balaustion’s 
preface or overture: 


‘Why should despair be? Since, distinct above 
Man's wickedness and folly, flies the wind, 
And floats the cloud, free transport for our soul 
Out of its fleshly durance dim and low,— 
Since disembodied soul anticipates 
(Thought-borne as now in rapturous unrestraint) 
Above all crowding, crystal silentness, 
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Above all noise, a silver solitude :— 

Surely, where thought so bears soul, soul in time 
May permanently bide, *‘ assert the wise,” 

There live in peace, there work in hope once more, 
Oh, nothing doubt, Philemon! Greed and strife, 
Hatred and cark and care, what place have they 

In yon blue liberality of heaven ? 

How the sea helps! How rose-smit earth will rise 
Breast-high thence, some bright morning and be Rhodes ! 
Heaven, earth and sea, my warrant,—in their name. 
Believe—o’er falsehood truth is surely sphered, 
O’er ugliness beams beauty, o'er this world 
Extends that realin where, ‘‘as the wise assert,” 
Philemon, thou shalt see Euripides 

Clearer than mortal sense perceived the man!’ 


Rosamund, By Betiysz Bampoy, B.A., Author of 
‘First Fruits and Shed Leaves.’ Longmans. 


‘Nosamund’ is a drama of really considerable merit. Two at least of 
the personages breathe and act—the two women, Rosamund and Alma. 
This is not the Gothic Rosamund we kuow from Gibbon, who is a woman 
more like Froude’s Mary Stuart, or tue Lucretia Borgia of tradition. 
Mr. Baildon’s Rosamund belongs to a much purer, more crystalline 
type of her sex. But she is truly dignified, interesting, and consistent 
throughout. She is well contrasted with Alma, her only intimate friend, 
and her handmaiden. The love scenes between Alma and Peredeo, a 
chieftain under King Alboin, are fresh and natural; and there is a very 
graceful lyric sung by Alma after her undoing by her lover. Only Alma is 
almost too sharply contrasted with Rosamund: one can with difficulty 
conceive of so dignified and passionate a woman making so very colour- 
less and commonplace a little creature her confidential and dearly-loved 
companion. Alma, for instance, seems completely callous to and un- 
sympathetic with the feelings likely to be justifiably aroused in the queen 
by such horrible inhumanity as Alboin’s conduct at the banquet, when he 
makes Rosamund drink out of her own murdered father’s skull, which he 
had caused to be fashioned into a drinking-cup. We think the author 
deserves credit for the simplicity of his description of Rosamund's conduct 
on that occasion. The startled and horrified woman at first only utters, 
‘I—cannot—drink ;’ and afterwards (here following Gibbon) the writer 
makes her drink to her husband's death out of this grim goblet. Helmich, 
her then unaccepted lover, in a few striking words describes her appear- 
ance at the moment; and subsequently she promises herself to him if he 
will help her to destroy Alboin, whom from that moment she resolves to 
murder. We have indirectly indicated here what we hold to be the chief 
merit of the work throughout—a certain statuesque nobility of design, and 
sometimes of execution. Mr. Baildon hardly gives one the idea of being 
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embarrassed by abundance of rich poetic materials, but rather of having 
some of these in sufficient measure, and proceeding out of them with 
deliberate skill to fashion a very creditable work. But there were two 
poems in his first volume, which was unduly neglected, of richer and 
yarer workmanship than anything here. We should quarrel indeed 
with the manner in which, so to speak, the skull-cup scene is ‘ sprung 
‘wpon’ us. Alboin is here represented, savage and cruel though he be, as 
in love with Rosamund, not only before, but after their marriage. And 
there is no hint before of his ever having quarrelled with her, or of his 
treating her at all harshly. Nowa mere accidental drunken fit hardly 
prepares the mind for this sudden diabolical inhumanity to one he loves, 
and even respects, if not fears; for the queen-mother vainly attempts to 
interfere between Alboin and his wife. Moreover, there might surely have 
been, with advantage, rather more pomp of surrounding circumstance 
either leading up to, or giving mass and dignity to the occurrence of this 
culminating incident at the banquet; yet the war-lyric of the minstrel is 
spirited and good. The conflict in Rosamund’s soul, after she has been 
enslaved, upon the defeat of the Gepide and her father, their king, and 
upon Alboin’s proposing to make her his queen, is well described. There 
is less force of treatment after the skull-cup scene than before; but the 
soliloquy of poor Alma, before she kills herself, has real beauty and 
pathos. While, however, there is a certain poverty or limpness in the 
expression and versification at times, yet there are passages of consider- 
able excellence. Such is the frenzied soliloquy of Rosamund after the 
banquet, and that where she debates with herself whether to marry 
Alboin. There is beauty, too, in her speech to Alma, which begins with 
* All hope ofjoy is dead in me.’ The other characters, Peredeo, Helmich, 
&e., are not particularly graphic in their portrayal. 


The Poetical Works of Sydney Dobcll. With Introductory 
Notice and Memoir. By J. Nicnot, M.A. Two Vols. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


These volumes are a satisfactory memorial of a true poet. They con- 
tain all that Mr. Dobell himself believed essential to a true understanding 
of his position amongst the writers of his time. The present age has 
almost forgotten the furore that was excited by the school of poets who 
were known by the name Professor Aytoun fixed upon them, viz., the 
‘Spasmodic.’ Only one of that band—Philip James Bailey—remains, 
unless, indeed, we include Gerald Massey; but it was the well-known 
trio, Stanyan Bigg, Alexander Smith, and Sydney Dobell, which really 
gave rise to Aytoun’s witticism as he saw them pacing together through * 
the streets of Edinburgh: ‘ There goes the whole of the Spasmodic School.’ 
The only substantial proof of the great poet is his steady progress towards 
perfection. We have often beheld rich promise in the poetic art—in fact, 
no other pursuit can show so many specimens of precocity—but as a rule, 
a Shakespeare is only made by study and experience. A Shelley is wit- 
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nessed in the world now and then; but he is only the rare exception to 
prove the rule that the great poet can no more spring upon the world 
and hold his own from his first outburst of song, than can any other 
interpreter of the heavenly harmonies, be it in poetry, music, or the arts. 
Undoubtedly Sydney Dobell was a true poet, but whether he would ever 
have risen to be agreat one is open to doubt. The only fact which prevents 
us from pronouncing a positive dictum on the subject is the generally 
unsatisfactory state of his health, and the accidents it was his misfortune 
to meet with. Yet he, as well as his friends Smith and Bigg, lacked that 
strongly intellectual might which gives Tennyson and Browning their 
position at the present moment. In them we behold the power to apprehend 
the difficulties of the time which cause men of thought so much concern. 
They may not in every case be able to solve those difficulties; but the 
platform upon which they stand is so much loftier than that to which such 
men as Dobell attained, that they look out with clearer vision, and are 
able to discern the mists clearing from the heads of the mountains, 
while inferior singers are still enveloped in the thick folds of the valleys. 
Such is our view of the relative positions of these poets. Mr. Browning, 
for instance, is a poet of great power because he has a strong intellect, 
which is constantly at work in unison with his musical faculty to find the 
explanation of things hidden from the bulk of mankind; and Mr. Tenny- 
son is a great poet because he develops in still greater degree the musical 
faculty, though his judgment is not so keen or his feeling so intense. 
Dobell, on the contrary, was a poet, as many others have been, because 
of the union of a nervous and susceptible temperament with a large 
imitative faculty. He was not one of those men who give utterance to 
phrases which show that they are competent to deal with the general 
experience of mankind. His aphorisms and generalisations were meagre, 
though there was a beautiful golden thread of truth running through 
most of his work. The question now is, What is he likely to be in the 
future? As a man, he appears to have been everything that was loveable, 
chivalrous, and high-minded, with a very large infusion of sociability, 
which made him a pleasant companion and friend. His first poem, 
‘The Roman,’ published at twenty-five, exhibits both his exccliencies 
and defects. There is imagination apparent, but it is untrained. 
Tenderness and sublimity, too, are not wauting; but what is lacking is 
that spirit of concentration which has always been the defect of his 
writings. For a young mun, of course, who could produce a poem of 
this nature every hope might be reasonably entertained ; it is only the 
lapse of years which can show whether there is the substance as well as 
the enthusiasm pertaining to the mighty singer. In Dobell’s case we are 
bound to say that this greater height was never reached. T'eeling, 
probably, his inability to deal satisfactorily with the epic, he branched off 
into the idyllic and ballad forms of his art. There he undoubtedly 
achieved very singular successes. There are few readers who would not 
admit that ‘Lady Constance’ and ‘A Nuptial Eve’ are remarkable, 
the first for its stirring power and the latter for its strange old-world 
fantasy; while ‘Tommy's Deal’ manifests real pathos. The lament 
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of the old man, as he thinks of his dead son, is indeed one to remain 
fixed on the memory for aye,— 
‘Over valley and wold, 
Wherever I turn my head, 
There's a mildew and a mould : 
The sun’s going out over head, 
And I’m very old, 

And Tommy’s dead!’ 
The whole of this portion of Mr. Dobell’s poetical works, entitled 
‘England in Time of War,’ is noticeable for possessing a depth of 
passion to which we had been previously unaccustomed in the poet. The 
two poems which form part of the series, ‘He Loves and He Rides 
Away,’ and ‘Grass from the Battle-field, are instinct with the feeling 
which invariably possesses the sympathiser with humanity. Of 
‘ Balder,’ we can only say that, while it supported, it did not enhance 
the reputation of the author of ‘The Roman.’ We say this without at 
all being afraid of the spirit of ‘Balderism,’ which is that of doubt; for 
doubt, in some attitudes, is the noblest position the mind of man can 
assume before the great mysteries of the universe. But what we 
discover to be lacking is the real power to bring either satisfaction to the 
spirit or permanent delight to the «esthetic faculty. Of that poem, we 
are compelled to say, as must also be said of many other poems of the 
author, that it is a beautiful failure. - Professor Nichol admits that 
Dobell manifests such failings as ‘occasional violences and frequent 
‘involutions of expression, a tantalising excess of metaphor, a deficient 
‘sense of artistic proportion, and a weakness, latterly out-grown, for outré 
‘fine things.’ Our own definition of the fate of the Spasmodic school, 
somewhat roughly expressed, would be that it died from an excess of 
metaphor. In Dobell, although he was not of a very active life, there 
was much to admire in many ways outside his poetry. The scholar and 
the gentleman may always command our admiration, and he was both. 
Yet when he has also been discounted to the very last iota, as a poet 
there will always remain sufficient pure gold to pass current and be of 
service to many future generations. In any case, Professor Nichol may 
be congratulated upon having undertaken a task which was worthy of 
accomplishment, and we hope that the tribute paid to the memory of 
Sydney Dobell by these handsome volumes may be one which wil! not 
soon fade from the public memory. 


Inner and Outer Life Poems. By Aurrep Norris. Henry 
S. King and Co. 


Mr. Norris has a true lyrical note, and writes with careful finish. Where 
he aims at more ambitious results he sometimes fails ; but there are few 
who can more firmly and simply seize the sentiment of a situation and 
embody it with dramatic faithfulness. The class of poems in which this 
power is conspicuous, we like best of all. Prominent amongst these are, 
‘The Lost Ship,’ ‘An Inland Farmer’s Fancy,’ ‘ Country Visiting,’ ‘ The 
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‘Fisherman’s Wife,’ and ‘Land at Last.’ This last, indeed, is original 
and powerful in the movement and rhythm. In spite of the evident 
religious feeling of the author, which is specially signalised in numerous 
pieces, there is a vein of wistful questioning to be detected, coming to 
distinct utterance in several of the pieces, which attest that their author is 
sensitive, and responds sympathetically to the stir and doubt of the time. 
A few descriptive pieces prove the presence of the educated eye and the 
heart of the genuine lover of nature. A song or two show passion, re- 
strained and directed by lofty moral ideas—indeed, the moral purpose is too 
often so consciously obtruded on the poetry as to drag down and weaken 
it. We can scarcely understand a man of such quick and delicate per- 
ceptions weighting such an exquisite little lyric as ‘The Rose’ with a 
second part, which is purely didactic and disruptive. All the teaching is 
implied in the poem itsclf, and special instances and applications do but 
weaken the effect on the imagination. But we have read the little volume 
with a genuine feeling of pleasure—our love of nature stimulated anew, 
and our thoughts and feelings clevated—and we are so certain this would 
be the experience of others, that we very cordially recommend to ovr 
readers this little volume of as truthful and genuine lyric poctry as has 
recently come from the press. 


Songs of Two Worlds. By A New Writer. (Third Series.) 
Henry 8. King and Co. 


This volume will not fail to maintain the ‘ New Writer's’ reputation. 
It lacks none of the simplicity and clearness of his former volumes, while 
in depth and dramatic range it shows, to our thinking, decided advance. 
There are at least two poems here which will take high rank—‘ Children 
‘of the Street,’ and ‘Irom Hades.’ The former is a sort of pendant to 
the remarkable piece in his last volume, ‘The Organ Boy.’ Here the 
little ‘Arabs,’ who, in seeking with pain and effort to earn an honest 
living by selling newspapers, show— 

‘That somewhere down deep 

In each natural soul 

Sacred verities sleep, 

Holy water-floods roll ; 

That to young lives untaught, 

Without friend, without home, 

Some gleams of a light 

That is heavenlier come ; 

That to toil which is honest, 

A voice calls them still, 

Which is more than the tempter’s, 

And stronger than ill,’— 
are made a sort of text for this writer to meditate on national great- 
ness and duty,—the true springs of the one and the misery that comes of 
neglecting the other. ‘Irom Hades’ presents a series of pictures—fresh, 
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elear, delicate, and bathed in imaginative light. Some of the smaller 
poems, too, are full of pathos, and, dealing as they do with real incidents, 
show a rare power of idealising the prosaic and familiar. ‘ At Chambers’ 
and ‘Frederic’ are both extremely touching—the writer manages to 
elothe his incidents in such music as stirs a whole circle of associations, 
that at every point touch the mystery of the world. All that remains for 
this writer is to qua'ify his meditative moods more thoroughly by definite 
dramatic sympathies—to show us yet more of the street Arabs and less of 
the thoughts they stir in him. In achieving this he will add to our store 
of imaginative pictures, in which lies the real wealth of a literature. From 
what we know of him we believe that, with a little more discipline and 
self-denial, he is able to do this; and, therefore, we hope that his fare- 
well may not be in any sense final. 


The Poetical Works of Altred Tennyson. Vols. I. and IL. 
Henry 8. King and Co. 


Few things in modern literature are more remarkable than the 
popularity of the Laureate’s poems. Edition after edition is published, 
until ingenuity in devising new forms is exhausted. Here are the first 
volumes of a new ‘ Author’s,’ or semi-library, edition; not quite so good or 
expensive as Strahan’s six-volume edition, but elegant and useful, and 
with this recommendation, that it gives us not only the author's last 
arrangement but his last touch ; for the fastidious taste of the poet has 
carefully gone over his productions, and, with restrained and cautious 
hand, has here and there changed an epithet or improved a construction. 
We can only welcome very heartily this and every new edition of these 
works, and heartily congratulate both the public and the author that 
works so pure and so artistically beautiful find such large acceptance. 


Alice Lorraine. A Tale of the South Downs. By RicHarp 
Doppringe Buackmore. Three Vols. Sampson Low 
and Co. 


There can be but one verdict upon ‘ Alice Lorraine ;’—not only is it the 
novel of the year, but it will oceupy for some years to come a favourite 
place in its class of literature. Aud this in virtue of its thorough work- 
manship and subtle genius. For in all true genius careful expression is 
as indispensable as powerful conception. Both blend in Mr. Blackmore 
in an unusual degree. Readers of ‘ Lorna Doon’ will remember the great 
skill with which realistic and imaginative, historical and fictitious, super- 
natural and ordinary elements were blended into probability and interest. 
* Alice Lorraine’ does not rise to the breadth and power of that great novel; 
but only the creator of ‘ Lorna Doon’ could have produced it, and blended 
so effectively so many elements of classical scholarship and Kentish rural 
life, European history and Oriental astrology, minute physical science 
with the idealism of the poet and the touch of the artist. Every element is 
the expression of accurate and extensive knowledge—every touch is the 
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expression of that highest art in which instinct and careful calculation 
conduce to the effect. The wealth of characterisation is very great—Parson 
Struan, a mild type of Parson Chowne; The Grower, a splendid idealisation 
of English yeomanry; Sir Roland Lorraine, a type of chivalrous, scholarly, 
seclusive aristocracy; his mother, old Lady Lorraine, a hard, proud, 
selfish, courtly dame; Sir Remnant Chapman, and his drunken son 
Stephen ; Mabel, the grower’s daughter, simple, homely, and true, and 
yet beautiful in her maidenly dignity; and Alice, the Alkestis of the 
story, in the greater pride of her character and the strong love and self- 
sacrifice of her nature; Hilary, the hero, in his amiable, generous, 
wholesome, and yet not perfect manhood; Bottler, the pig-sticker ; 
Nanny Stilgoe, the uncanny old witch; Bonny, the little nondescript 
scamp of the cave; the Spanish girls and their father; even old Beaky 
of the hundred battles; together with vivid sketches of the storming and 
sack of Badajos, of Spanish palaces and vineyards, and Kentish cherry 
gardens; make such an embarrass des richesse that criticism is utterly 
impossible in a short notice like this. The novel would amply repay an 
extended psychological analysis, in which perhaps some few defects might 
be pointed out. Few living writers of fiction combine so many great 
qualities as Mr. Blackmore, and the crown and commendation of his 
work is its high-toned purity and exquisite delicacy. Nor can we omit 
to note the easy wisdom with which the book is inlaid, or rather inspired ; 
and the quiet, subtle, penetrating humour in which, as in an atmosphere, 
it is wrought. Its style is simple, and natural, and yet most highly 
finished. ‘Alice Lorraine’ is, as we have said, inferior to ‘ Lorna Doon,’ 
—the high standard which Mr. Blackmore himself has taught us to apply 
to his work ;—but it excels ‘The Maid of Sker.’ It is a work of high art, 
affording us the gratification which a great picture of Holman Hunt’s 
does. We trust that the great reputation which Mr. Blackmore is 
achieving will stimulate him to even increased scholarly care, while 
at the same time he is careful to preserve that freedom of handling which 
even writers like George Eliot sometimes sacrifice to over-elaboration. 


Felicia. By M. Betuam-Epwarps. Hurst and Blackett. 


Miss Betham-Edwards impresses us with the idea of too much thought 
and theory behind her fiction. She always writes clearly aud well ; but 
sometimes her characters have been mere mouth-pieces for certain sides 
of speculative matters. This novel has more of action and of freedom 
than some of her former ones—‘ The Sylvesters’ for instance. If in this 
ease she has any object in view it is to exhibit the love of music in con- 
flict with tendencies that are strictly intellectual and spiritual. Hum- 
phrey Strickland, a gentleman who has lost his means, and is precluded 
from entering the Church of England, accepts the situation of school- 
master at Morland Grammar School (presumably in the Lake district), 
where, to his dismay, he finds that one Meadham, whom he had known, 
and who had once been a draper, is the vicar. However, he bends himself 
to his work in spite of many distresses and drawbacks; but the appearance 
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on the scene of Miss Pennington (Felicia), a lady beautiful and wealthy, 
almost unmans him, for he loves her. They part, however—to meet 
again ere long at the court of Rosenhsim, which is clearly meant for 
Weimar. Their presence there affords Miss Edwards room for some 
exquisite description. But Strickland unfortunately hears Felicia—who 
has here been receiving training in music from a Maestro Stefan Melissus 
—sing at a concert, and his sense of propriety is offended. By such causes 
as this the lovers are for a long time kept apart. Miss Edwards manages 
all this cleverly, and sustains the interest to the end. The tone through- 
out is lofty and pure; it is written in a remarkably good style, and is 
in every way pleasant and erjoyab!e. 


Three Feathers. A Novel. By Buacx, Author of 
‘A Princess of Thule,’ &e. Three Vols. Sampson 
Low and Co. 


Mr. Black is uniformly interesting. He constructs his story with a 
certain easy facility, which does not directly conflict with his faithful 
development of character within a limited range ; he has a well-cultivated 
feeling for nature, which he calls to his aid effectively now and then in 
description ; and he suffuses all his writings with a subdued vein of senti- 
ment, which he contrives to harmonise in a remarkable manner with 
shrewd knowledge of the world, and even with occasional suggestions of 
quiet cynicism. In this new novel he has aimed at depicting one or two 
original characters; though we cannot help thinking that here he has 
had recourse to refinements which have militated against complete 
success. The simplicity, and the force inseparable from it, which so 
attracted usin ‘The Daughter of Heth,’ and still more in ‘The Princess 
‘of Thule,’ are, to our mind, lacking here. Wenna Rosewarne, the 
daughter of a Cornish innkeeper, who has devoted herself with ‘ such 
‘skill and good sense’ to sewing clubs, and to aiding and improving 
her poorer neighbours generally, that she draws those far above her in 
station to a certain level of equality with her, and who is the minister of 
such wondrous improvement in the rough young squire, Harry Trelyon, 
that he is even moved to church-going and to study, and who seems at 
first a pattern of demure resolution and fixedness of purpose, so signally 
fails to act anything but a silly part after her engagement with Mr. 
Roscorla, that we can hardly believe we are reading of the same 
character; while Mr. Roscorla certainly shows more patience when 
placed in similar circumstances than we should have expected from one 
who had seen so much of the world. After Harry Trelyon, who, in spite 
of his changed ideas and purposes, does not to the same extent cease to 
be himself, in point of success comes Mabyn, Wenna’s younger sister, a sort 
of calculating but outspoken Tomboy; a really good and well-sustained 
character, and she has rather an important part to play in the develop- 
ment of the plot. It is very noticeable that in this case Mr. Black really 
succeeds best with his minor characters. Mrs, Trelyon, the mother of the 
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hero, though we get only glimpses of her, is brought very distinctly 
before the mind, with her whims and her love of parsons, with whom her 
son holds constant feud ; then, after her, come Mr. Rosewarne and his 
wife ; then General and Lady Weekes, who serve, when the machinery 
of the plot demands it, to reconnect rural Cornwall (where the scene, of 
course, is laid, and hence no doubt its title of ‘Three Feathers’) with 
London society. There is much that is fresh and clever in the novel, as 
could not fail to be the case when it is written by Mr. Black; but we must 
confess we felt in the reading of it as if it had been written under some 
strain; and we were the more confirmed in this impression when we 
carefully collated the various bits of description of the Cornish sea-coast. 
Mr. Black used to be so strong in this line that we were more than 
astonished to find the number of times he permits himself to speak of the 
‘ plain of the sea’ and ‘the plain of waters ’—a really truthful description 
at no time, and surely very far indeed from being truthful when the sea 
is looked at from a height, as from a cliff, on the Cornish coast. 
In spite of Hugh Miller and others, it has become, however, the one 
typical and characteristic word in Mr. Black’s hands; but when we find 
also that furze is ‘resinous’ in odour, and fern is ‘resinous,’ too, as well 
as some other shrubs, we do begin to get doubtful of his sense of epithet, 
notwithstanding the impression of picturesyue power which his early 
works left upon us. But, in spite of these small matters, it must be said 
that there is in ‘ Three Feathers’ more individuality, more power, more 
fancy and humour than is to be found in most of the novels of the day. 
It is only the high standard Mr. Black has raised for himself which has 
led us to speak of this work in some aspects of it as we have ventured 
to do. 
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The Italians. By Frances Exuior. Three Vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. 


Mrs. Elliot has thoroughly made Italian life her own; whether she 
describes the Italy of ancient history, of modern travel, or of present 
social and political life, she isequally athome. She evinces a familiarity 
with it, and puts forth a strength and richness in her description of it 
that are peculiarly her own. The soil, however, is hardly one for a lady’s 
hand to cultivate ; the harvest is not a pleasant one for a lady’s hand to 
reap. Her‘ Pictures of Old Italy,’ ‘ The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,’ 
‘The Italian,’ not to speak of ‘Old Court Life in France,’ are alike 
redolent of intrigue, loose morals, and social frivolity, dissipation, and 
corruption, the delineation of which would better befit a Boccaccio or 
the ‘Decameron.’ It is doubtless true to life, but it is a terrible 
life to describe, and appears to possess a strange fascination for this 
authoress, although, perhaps, no living writer could describe it with more 
thorough knewledge,and power than she has done. It is not exactly 
pleasant reading, nor can its study have been very edifying. The scene 
of this novel of modern Italian life is Lueca—the Lucca of 1870—when 
Victor Emmanuel was already King of Italy, and the days of corrupt 
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and tyrannous dukelings were past. What the little city is in its 
buildings, its surroundings, its climate, and productions, is described with 
a familiarity, a minuteness, and a graphic power which Mr. Blackmore 
on his Devonshire moors or George Elliot on her Loamshire soil could 
scarcely surpass, and which Mr. Adolphus Trollope has never approached. 
The characters, which are typical representatives of old impecunious family 
blood and pride, of new aristocratic titles and wealth, of courtly etiquette 
and of parvenu aspirations, of social dissoluteness, and of various classes of 
retainers—contadini, shopkeepers, all whirling in thoughtless dissipation, 
vice, and venality, are wonderfully delineated. The story is full of 
power and passion; its characters drawn with strong individuality 
and dramatic vividness: the old Marchesa Guinigi, a terrible delinea- 
tion of pride, cruelty, and passion; Marescotti, the republican, for 
whose portrait Mazzini may have sat; the old courtly Cavaliere; 
the finely-conceived priest, Fra Pacifico; the hero, Count Nobili, a 
strange mixture of nobility of feeling, headstrong passions, and con- 
ventional pride; and, above all, the pure, gentle loving Enrica,— 
are one and all admirably drawn. The conflicts between pride and 
necessity in the Marchesa; between passionate affection, punctilious 
pride, and fancied wrong in Nobili, show great power. The last 
volume, indeed, is full of tragic passion, notwithstanding the absurd 
unreason of Nobili and the inherent improbability of his conduct, 
although we are glad to see the element of strengthin him. The marriage 
scene is worthy of a great dramatist ; while the dénowement—the scene in 
Enrica’s room, the craft of the lawyer, the strong, calm bearing of Fra 
Pacifico, the drifting goodness of the old Cavaliere, the fidelity of Pipa, 
and the clever fiasco of the whole in the elopement of Enrica with her 
husband, are a rapid series of scenes in which tragic and comic elements 
are made to blend with a skill and a power not often surpassed. It is 
hardly astory virginibus pucrisque—but its knowledge, dramatic strength, 
and intellectual mastery are very remarkable. We can scarcely wonder 


“that the consciousness of power in the field which circumstances have 


made her own, should overcome in the author the reluctance which its 
necessary characteristics might be supposed to inspire. 


His Queen. By Auice Fisner. Three Vols. Henry 8. King 
and Co. 


There is a tumultuous kind of power in Miss Fisher's story that some- 
what tries the nerves and makes one’s joints ache. She rides well, but 
the pace is fast, and there is a good deal of curvetting, especially at the 
start. We feel a good deal shaken before we have got through the first 
few pages, and wish that Miss Fisher understood better that the highest 
strength finds expression in calmness, not in violence. The excellencies of 
her story, however, atone for a good many defects. She says some good 
things, although in a jerky, spasmodic way, and she has strongly conceived 
and vividly delineated her characters. The plot of her story is somewhat 
out of conventional common-place, and is well worked out. The contrasts of 
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characters are well adjusted, both in Richard and Mark, the two heroes, 
and in Bertha and Aiégeria, the two heroines. Richard and Bertha are 
in every sense good and noble, and are well sustained. There is, how- 
ever, a queer hereditary element of Methodism in both, whieh finds 
expression in sundry preachings and prayer-meetings, and which is 
exhibited with a good deal of suppressed sympathy, while its gaucheries 
are not spared. As a set-off to this we have considerable quizzings of 
Ritualistic absurdities in Stonyhurst Page and in Mr. Carstone. But the 
chef-dcuvre of the story is the character of AZgeria, which is really an 
original and powerful creation of the Jezebel and Lady Macbeth order, 
with, however, considerable elements of good very skilfully inwrought. 
Her ineradicable leopard-like nature is brought out both truthfully 
and powerfully in the scene of Richard's death. The psychological de- 
velopment of her character is the author’s strong point, only she fails in 
truth, we think, in the representation of Richard's worship of such a feline 


Mephistopheles ; perhaps also in the crime which hastens Richard’s death, © 


although not in her own redeeming passion for Sir Mark. We are not 
greatly drawn to the latter, nor do we feel very comfortable in consigning 
Bertha to his stern, common-place nature. She will not have a very 
romantic time of it. Altogether the story is full of vigour, and would 
be stronger if it were calmer. 


Jocelyn’s Mistake. By Mrs. J. R. Spenver, Author of ‘ Parted 
Lives,’ &c. Three Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


Mrs. Spender has displayed great artistic and analytic power in the 
production of this novel. We are not by any means prepared to gay that 
it is her best or most perfect story, but there is the sign of great mastery 
over materials, and a wealth of resource that can afford to lay onone side, 
or to throw away, the careful and delicate workmanship she has produced. 
We think she has carried this to an extreme in the manner in which she 
first creates the most fascinating ‘ character,’ and then quietly tells the 
reader in an aside, that ‘ Elsie was now happily married,’ and does not 
vouchsafe a word further. Does she mean to imply by this that Jocelyn’s 
estimate, or Lyle Fenwick’s, was the true one? Something more was 
due to the reader, because it was Jocelyn’s firm belief that Elsie’s love to 
Fenwick was strong enough to justify him in marrying Elsie, and to 
vindicate Jocelyn in the quixotic act of self-sacrifice by which she refuses 
his love. The terrible illness of Elsie when the supposed ‘ engagement’ 
is at an end, her new sweetness and her resignation begin to make her 
beautiful in soul as well as form, but all we hear after these wild excite- 
ments is, that ‘ Elsie was happily married.’ 

The novel ought rather to be called ‘ Jocelyn’s Mistakes,’ because she 
commits a long, elaborately-contrived, unbroken series of mistakes. She 
hardly ever does the precisely right thing, or ever reveals the true temper 
of womanhood. She is the tragedy queen of the stage, and she uses 
language so overstrained as to verge on madness, on occasions when it is 
uncalled for and mistaken in effect. Still she is wonderfully painted, with 
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her faults and possibilities. It is of course suggested that if she had only 
had a grain of common sense and a little less reserve, perfectly different 
results would have occurred, and this notwithstanding the conspicuous 
mistakes of her career. The novel is a curious study in casuistry. Ought — 
Jocelyn at once to have told Elsie that Fenwick did not love her? 
Ought she, in order to be faithful to a wickedly-imposed oath, to have 
committed numerous acts of prevarication ? Is a person ever justified in 
keeping a seeret, at the expense of truth, honour, righteousness ? She is 
represented as taking vicariously upon herself the penalty of the trans- 
gressions of her brother, and thus preventing the hideous shame of them 
from falling on her sister, and afterwards upon the grand man whom she 
marries. Was she right? Her own soul, burdened with the guilty 
secrets of felony and murder unknown to others, and only punished by 
“the self-acting laws,’ becomes a very inferno of remorse and shame. 
She is doing all this, not out of love to her brother, but from a kind of 
honour, and from the horror of darkness that might befall her husband, if 
he should not be able to share her secret. The problem is subtle and it is 
unsolved. Dr. Amphlett, the generous husband, is one of the noblest con- 
ceptions of modern fiction, and there is a sublime selflessness portrayed 
in his life, which reveals extraordinary power of presentation. 
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Te Rou; or, the Maori at Home. A Tale Exhibiting the Social 
Life, Manners, Habits and Customs of the Maori Race in 
New Zealand prior to the Introduction of Civilization 
amongst them. By Joun Wuire, Native Interpreter, 
Auckland, &e. Sampson Low and Co. 


Mr. White has graduated in a university whose credentials we cannot 
test, and exhibits a familiarity with the inner home-life of the savage race 
of the aborigines of New Zealand to which we are quite content to attri- 
bute perfect accuracy. The exigencies of the tale around which these 
traces of pure barbarism are made to hang are not so great as to compel 
the belief that anything essential in the picture is the mere fiction of 
Mr. White’s imagination. We will not attempt to tell the story. It is 
hardly interesting enough to compel a reader satiated and sickened with 
the odour of cannibal feasts to follow it very patiently. The manners, 
and customs, and traditions, are ferocious and foul. There is total 
absence of any virtue beside the self-sacrifice involved in a fierce clannish- 
ness and the dogged endurance involved in prolonged resentment, plus 
an occasional faithfulness to some animal instincts, oddly combined with 
a violation of other fundamental ones, so that the only satisfactory im- 
pression left after perusal arises from the remembrance that out of these 
dens of passion and brutality have sprung, under the power ef God's 
truth and grace, civilized Christian communities and the signs of Aritable 
humanity. In reading Mr. White’s pages it seems almost impossible to 
imagine the existence of a single spot where the seed of truth might take 
root. The thorns, and the stones, and the hungry birds hide all the ‘good 
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* ground’ from view. The specimens of the native songs correspond with 
the ditties heard in other lands, but seldom convey the idea to which the 
savage passion sought to attach itself. Mr White has given the scientific 
as well as the native names for the trees, plants, insects, birds, &c., of the 
island. If he continues his series of illustrative works, he will doubtless 
throw much light on a dark page in the history of degraded man. The 
fear of the spirit-world, the reverence paid, or, rather, the importance 
attributed to, woman, the wild plaintiveness of some of the despair, and 
the ritual of the dead, are the most noticeable features in a work which, 
if not exactly attractive to the novel-reader, will be studied attentively by 
the anthropologist. 


Eglantine. By the Author of ‘St. Olave’s,’ ke. Three Vols. 
Hurst and Blackett. 


Few of our female writers do their work witlt more care or grace than 
the author of ‘St. Olave’s.’ Her stories depend for their interest upon 
sentiment rather than upon incident. Commonly, as in ‘ Eglantine,’ she 
takes some conditions of ordinary life, in which very little occurs that is 
not everyday experience, and she sets it in a very charming landscape, 
rich and quiet, like a picture of Claude Lorraine. It is much to have 
common life so presented in the quietness and beauty of its ordinary 
conditions, and in ‘ Eglantine’ the author has avoided the tediousness 
and tinfoil thinness into which in so many writers this method so often 
runs. We think that action is the essential condition of a good story, 
and that typical action, making due demand upon both passion and 
principle, may easily be selected without falling into sensationalism. 
Still, little bits of Cox or of Linnell are very charming. 

In ‘Eglantine’ there is little story to tell. The teller of it is Dora 
Leslie, the daughter of an emeritous mathematical professor, who has 
fixed his abode at Cove-Rossington, a secluded nook somewhere on the 
north-east coast, not far from the port of Bonnermouth. Rae Morrison, 
an intelligent sea captain, some twelve or fourteen years her senior, 
captivates the young girl, and is captivated by her, but never tells his love 
to her he loves; marries, and for thirteen years does not reappear. 
Meanwhile, the small-pox destroys her beauty, and the failure of a 
bank involves the loss of her father’s property, and she settles down into 
a staid old maid, the love secretly nursed at her heart. The discovery 
of coal changes the character of the place, and Middleborough springs up 
in a year or two. HEglantine is the daughter of a widow lady (Mrs. Wear), 
who comes to reside in Cove-Rossington, and whose development under 
Dora’s care is the secondary series of the story. John Elphinsion is a 
new curate, who preaches in a wonderful way, as imaginative curates 
sometimes do, Christ as a life rather than as a doctrine. And the little 
intrigues of a quiet little town, religious and social, are delineated with a 
good deal of keen discrimination and quiet humour. The characterization 
is admirable, especially of scheming Mrs. Ullathorne, and gushing Birdie, 
and of Joe Rollekins, the rough, strong fisherman, who serves as a kind of 
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Greek chorus to the piece. The quiet, sensible wisdom with which both 
description and dialogue are inlaid is.very admirable. There is a great 
charm in this quiet story, and we very heartily commend it. 


Iseulte. By the Author of ‘Vera.’ Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Without rising to any great power, ‘Iseulte’ is well written and 
thoughtful, and has in it incident enough to sustain the interest of the 
reader. Stories of French life and manners are in vogue just now, but 
few writers tell them with more thorough knowledge and imbued feeling 
than this author. 

*Iseulte’s’ history is sad and somewhat painful. She is married to one 
of the adventurers of the Second Empire, a drunken speculator, whom 
disaster overtakes, so that he has to abscond, leaving Iseulte to the bene- 
ficence of her aunt and her son, in the mountains of Auvergne. The son 
(M. La Barre) is a scientific philanthropist, who discovers medicinal 
springs in Auvergne, and leaves Paris to reside there in order to develop 
them. The chief proprietor, the Marquis de Lussarques, a high-toned, 
disappointed, benevolent man, visits his estate, is charmed with Iseulte, 
and charms her. As soon as she discovers his feeling, he leaves the place, 
and she does not see him for years. Her husband recovers his position; 
is appointed Prefet of Vélun ; writes to claim his wife, who, after a terrific 
mental and moral struggle, feels it right to obey him, a conclusion that 
no right-hearted woman out of a novel could possibly have reached. Then 
the war of 1870 breaks out; Vélun is revolutionized; the Prefet dies; 
Iseulte attempts to join her sister in St. Amarin, who is Lady Superieure 
of the convent there. Her journey involves great hardships and horrors; 
she is reduced to distress and want, and at Cherret, near Belfort, spends 
some weeks as a hospital nurse. Then follow the disasters of Bourbakie’s 
army. Iseulte is about being tried and probably executed as a spy, when 
she is rescued by the commanding officer before whom she is brought— 
Guy de Lussarques. The story is admirably told, and is full of noble 
feeling and principle, as well as being a vivid picture of France at one of 
the darkest periods of her history, and in the very heart of the theatre of 
war; the contrast being enhanced by the quiet idyllic life of the Auvergne 
mountains, which is depicted with great delicacy and grace. 


Edith Dewar ; or, Glimpses of Scottish Life and Manners in the 
Nineteenth Century. By Raz-Browne, Author of 
‘The Dawn of Love,’ &e. Three Vols. Sampson Low 
and Co. ; 


‘ Edith Dewar’ can hardly claim to be a novel proper. Its plot is con- 
fused, and little attention seems to have been paid to the development of 
the action. It is rather a series of capital travel-sketches, relieved by 
glimpses of distinguished individuals, which certainly impart a fillip 
of interest here and there, with very good bits of description and happy 
anecdotes. The author seems to have as slight a hold of character as 
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of plot. His men are mere shadows. He does rather better with his 
women. We can feel interested in his heroine and Fabian Melville ; but 
little more. Indeed, we are doubtful—notwithstanding his evident 
cleverness, sprightliness, and knowledge of the world—whether the novel 
is the form for him; and we would seriously recommend him to try light 
and disconnected sketches. With these he might sueceed—hardly, we 
fear, with the novel. We confess, however, that some parts of the book 
gave us real pleasure—the author can hit off an anecdote or an old-world 
story right well. The sub-title is the real title of the book, which has 
hardly a right to appear in three volumes, as it does. 


Gentleman Verschoyle. A Novel in Three Vols. By Laura M. 
Lane. Sampson Low and Co. 


Miss Lane is most happy when her model is least present to her. She 
has clearly followed ‘ Alton Locke’ in her desire to show how the claims 
of Capital and Labour may be reconciled ; but she has hardly the dramatic 
power and compressed diction to justify her intention fully. Her choice 
of a hero is, on the whole, fortunate; but she fails to set him before us 
with complete success, though some relief is found in the character of 
that fond aunt who tells the story, and who, discarded by her sister 
when she had entrapped a baronet’s son, returned to her old place at her 
sister’s side when he was removed by sudden death, leaving one child— 
Gentleman Verschoyle. This young fellow offends his haughty mother by 
marrying Hope Rosendale, a girl under him in social rank, or presumed 
to be so; and hence he has to find means of earning his own bread. 
After many difficulties and privations, he falls into his true place as an 
engineer, speedily rises, and gains great influence both with masters and 
men, acting as a mediating influence. His efforts are rewarded by a 
partnership and by his triumphant election to serve in Parliament. His 
husting’s address is meant by the author to convey great ideas of what 
might be done to reconcile masters and men. There are some good points 
in the plot—more especially the means by which the hero comes into 
possession of certain information which enables him to checkmate Mr. 
Rosendale, his wife’s vulgar, purse-proud uncle, in whose portraiture 
there is some skill. Miss Lane has considerable constructive power, and 
can sketch certain types of character in a lively way, Maurice’s mother 
being well done. If she will trust herself more fully and ‘ read up’ less, 
we do not despair of her producing a novel far superior to this. 


Shakespeare Commentaries. By Dr. G. G. Gervixus. Trans- 
lated, under the Author’s Superintendence, by F. E. 
Bunnétt. New Edition, revised by the Translator. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

The Germans have not only naturalized but adopted Shakespeare. 

He has become their type of a man of intellectual imagination and 


philosophic geist. By them he is read and studied as well as admired. 
18 * 
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The German literature on Shakespeare is, in extent, worth, weight, and 
profundity, more remarkable than that devoted to any of their own great 
dramatic poets. The ‘Shakespeare Commentaries’ of the late Dr. 
Georg Gottfried Gervinus, of Heidelberg, have held a high place in the 
estimation of Shakespeareans for upwards of a quarter of a century. Since 
their first appearance in 1849 and their reissue in 1850, they have been 
twice again called for—in 1862 and in 1872—in their native land. On 
their publication in 1850, while their author was present on a diplomatic 
mission in London, on behalf of the Schleswig-Holstein Government, they 
attracted the attention of the students of The Genius of Stratford; but 
it was not till the issue of the revised edition of 1862 that, by translation, 
these commentaries became incorporated with the literature of England. 
The translatress, the late Miss F. E. Bunnétt, who died at Budleigh- 
Salterton, 19th February, 1875, pursued her task under the roof-treeas well 
as under the superintendence of the author, so that the version may be 
taken as an approved reflex of the thought and style of the sympathetic 
commentator and critic. There has since been an edition edited by 
Adolf Genée, which embodies several corrections and notes, and it might 
have been as well, had the publisher been so advised, to incorporate them 
with this ‘new edition revised by the translator.’ The intellect of Ger- 
vinus was schematic and architectonic. He loved to impart organic 
structure to his statement of facts or his exposition of theories. In 
Shakespeare he saw a life to the interpretation of which philosophy 
could gain the key, and he resolved to invest it with the dignity and 
interest of formal investigation. He would bring conjectural and specu- 
lative criticism face to face with the facts of the life and the works of the 
poet, and make them explanatory counterparts of each other. In this 
he occasionally bends the facts to the theory, and now and then the 
theory to the facts, to show how exactly they coincide. In a series of 
pleasant and profitable chapters, ever and anon yielding exquisite 
aphoristic condensations of excellent thought, Gervinus narrates the life 
of ‘Shakespeare at Stratford,’ criticises his ‘ Descriptive Poems,’ gives a 
view of ‘Shakespeare in London and on the Stage,’ and an epitomised 
account of ‘ Dramatic Poetry before Shakespeare,’ as well as of ‘The Stage’ 
in his time. ‘Shakespeare’s First Dramatic Attempts ’—‘ Titus Androni- 
‘cus’ and ‘Pericles,’ ‘Henry VI.,’? ‘The Comedy of Errors,’ and ‘The 
‘Taming of the Shrew,’ first gain attention ; then the ‘Second Period of 
‘Shakespeare’s Dramatic Poetry’ is brought under review. This results 
in a four-fold division of the topic into—I. Love plays: ‘The Two Geutle- 
‘men of Verona,’ ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ ‘All’s Well that Ends Well,’ 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and ‘The Merchant 
* of Venice.’—II. Historical plays : ‘ Richard III.,’ ‘ Richard II.,’ ‘ Henry 
“IV.,’ ‘Henry V.,’ and ‘ King John’—for in such an order the author 
‘supposes they were composed. III. Comedies: ‘The Merry Wives of 
‘Windsor,’ ‘As You Like It,’ ‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ and ‘ Twelfth 
‘Night.’ IV. Shakespeare’s Sonnets, about which he adopts the South- 
ampton theory, and asserts ‘that we must regard all hypotheses in the 
‘light of a sin, if we do not adhere to this one.’ He next passes on to the 
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consideration of ‘ The Third Period of Shakespeare’s Dramatic Poetry,’ and 
proceeds, as he had done in the preceding parts, to describe, examine, 
analyse, and criticise each of the great tragedies and the Greek and Roman 
plays seriatim; and céncludes with a full, lucid, and finely-touched 
summary of the whole results under the heading ‘ Shakespeare ;’ at the 
close of which he affirms that ‘no inferior lot of activity is measured out 
‘to our Shakespeare than [there has been] to the greatest poets among 
‘the Greek and Latin races.’ Recent researches by J. O. [Halliwell] 
Phillips and others have brought out a good many small facts inconsistent 
with the accounts of Shakespeare’s life on which Gervinus depends, 
about which we have spoken in an article in the present number, 
which will ultimately necessitate a reconsideration of the moral charac- 
ter of the dramatist. But even though this should he so, there is 
enough in Gervinus to repay study. His expositions of the plots, his 
estimates of the dramatis persone, his philosophy of the presiding 
plans of the plays, and the interlacing of purpose and poetry, are original, 
valuable, suggestive, and provocative of much reflection. Specific portions 
of his criticisms are absolutely fascinating as specimens of mental analysis, 
and the intimate acquaintance the author displays with all the literature 
of Elizabeth’s age and of Shakespearean facts up to date is exceedingly 
worthy of admiration. To this edition Mr. F. J. Furnivall furnishes a 
concise, characteristic, and informing Introduction, putting the essence 
of medern Shakespearean research into fifty pages of excellent matter, 
wisely arranged, attractively written, and full of that fine enthusiasm of 
soul which charms and warms. The book is necessary to the complete- 
ness of the library of any who seek to comprehend with thoroughness of 
insight the genius of Shakespeare, and to enjoy with the intensity of an 
intellectual delight the dramatic productions of England’s pride and 
puzzle. 


Shakespeare Diversions. A Medley of Motley Wear. By 
Francis Jacox, Author of ‘Cues from all Quarters,’ &c. 
Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


The one bad thing about this book, it strikes us, is the title. Even Mr. 
Jacox’s explanation does not altogether reconcile us to it. He tells us, 
in the most delicate terms, in the Preface, that the word ‘ Diversions ' had 
more reference to his own condition of mind when he wrote the book 
than to its probable impression or influence on the reader. It says much 
for him that, though an invalid, he could so divert himself as to profit 
others by the process. And this he certainly has accomplished. This 
volume is but an instalment of a work which, when done, will be of great 
value, and will, no doubt, take its place worthily alongside ‘ Scripture 
‘Proverbs.’ Mr. Jacox has annotated Shakespeare in the most original 
and lively way. He takes up a characteristic text and brings illustrative . 
light to it from all quarters in the shape of quotations, and much com- 
ment is suggested in the work of weaving these together into one consistent 
whole. He ransacks all literatures patiently, it would seem, condensing 
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the titbits, the anecdotes, and wise saws into the smallest compass with- 
out losing aught of their aroma. After dealing with some ten significant 
texts from the Sonnets and Poems, he illustrates thoroughly King Lear 
and Falstaff, showing not only large reading, but a very keen apprecia- 
tion of the meaning and style of our great dramatist. Itis an olla podrida 
of fine sayings set in a quaint and graceful framework—a book either to 
be read as a piece of connected and subtle criticism, or taken up in odd 
moments with the assurance of something suggestive and profitable 
being met with, wherever it may chance to be opened. So much pleasure 
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- have we had in the perusal of this volume that we sincerely trust the 


public reception of it may be such as to justify Mr. Jacox in giving us the 
rest of his studies on Shakespeare before very long. 


International Vanities. By Freprrick Author of 
‘French Home Life.’ Edinburgh: W. Blackwood and 
Sons. 


Stemmata quid faciunt? or, as we may render it, Of what use are titles? 
The question has been often asked, but never answered exactly in the 
right sense. Perhaps we may say of the rank, which is but the guinea 
stamp, what Seneca, in his day, said of the guinea itself: riches are not 
desired because they are a good, but they are a good because desired. It 
is a factitious value, as in the case of diamonds, not an intrinsic, and it is 
conceivable that the taste for diadems or diamonds may one day dis- 
appear, and be regarded like one of the exploded follies of the tulip mania, 
or the passion for old pottery. 

Meanwhile, as long as titles exist they are entitled to be written about 
as seriously as if they were a substantial good. It is a stock theme of 


_ the satirist that kings have only to buy a few yards of ribbon, as navigators 


set out to the cannibal islands with a stock of glass beads and old looking- 
glasses, and they can buy with these baubles the services of the best and 
bravest of their subjects. This sort of argument answers itself by its own 
absurdity. Rank is after all the guinea stamp, without which riches 
would lose half their sweetness. We find it is so in life. Men desire 
riches first and then rank; and one of the reasons why England, not 
America, is the paradise for rich men is, as De Tocqueville pointed out, 
because there is less sphere there than here for the display of riches. Say 
what we like, there is promotion by purchase in the social scale in 
English life ; hence to affect to despise titles is to despise that which keeps 
our commercial system at its present fever heat of activity. Every cotton 
lord pants to be a lord of land ; every parvenu would be a peer; and if it 
had not been for the constant infusion of new blood, our Upper House 
would have wasted away long ago. 

The author of ‘ International Vanities’ has put together a vast amount of 
quaint and out-of-the-way reading on a subject on which the ideas of 
most people are confessedly hazy. On the subject of ceremonial he gives 


us some choice instances of what the stiff etiquette of the Spanish royal 


house was. Men and women there, he tells us, ceased to be human 
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beings with a will; they became machines of reverence; everybody had 
his place marked out, and was kept mercilessly in it. The number of 
steps and the depth of bows which each person was to make on entering 
the royal presence, the width of cloaks, the length of ribbons, and, 
perhaps more than all, the elaborate division of offices and functions 
were fixed with a precision of which illustrations exist nowhere except in 
decimals. He tells us, in illustration of this, the story of the queen, the 
wife of Charles II., who fell off her horse, caught her foot, and hung in- 
decorously, by the stirrup, upside down in the presence of her forty-three 
attendants. The sight was grievous; but the forty-three stood still and 
gazed at it in anguish deep but motionless, because the grand equerry, 
whose peculiar right it was to unhook the royal ankle on such occasions, 
happened to be somewhere else. Her majesty would have remained 
suspended there indefinitely if a good-hearted, but uninstructed, passer- 
by had not taken upon himself to release her. He received several 
doubloons for his service, but was condemned to banishment for his un- 
pardonable indiscretion. This is the double, of course, of the well-known 
story of Philip III. of Spain, who told the Marquis of Zobar to put out 
the fire which was scorching the royal and apostolic legs. But the 
marquis was not of the right rank in the royal fire-brigade, so poor King 
Philip’s legs were scorched, because the Duke d’Oseda was then out 
hunting, and his Apostolic Majesty took erysipelas and died. Such is 
ceremonial. It is needless to remark that when ceremonies have reached 
this pitch a nation has nearly reached its last stage of decay. The next 
chapter to ‘Ceremonies’ is that on ‘Form,’ in which the writer says some 
good things, which we have not space to quote. We can only cap them 
by Whately’s distinction between forms and ceremonies,—that we ‘sit on 
‘forms,’ but ‘stand on ceremonies.’ The book is a pleasant gossiping 
collection of ana, loosely strung together, which will beguile an idle hour, 
furnish an ancedote or two for a diner out, and then go to dust like the 
kings and great men whose foibles it so freely handles. -. 


Legends and Memories of Scotland. By Cora Kennepy AITKEN. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) The author’s visit to the mountains and glens 
and crumbling ruins of Scotland awakened her song; and with a consider- 
able degree of sweetness she has sung. She has, however, marred her 
sweetness by meddling with the ‘ picturesque Scotch dialect,’ with which 
she is evidently unacquainted.——The Extant Odes of Pindar. Trans- 
lated into English, with an Introduction and Short Notes. By Ernest 
Myers, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, and of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. (Macmillan and Co.) Much, if not the most, 
of Hellenic literature has perished. Nor has the greater part of Pindar’s 
works escaped the same fate, since nothing remains of this illustrious 
poet’s writings but a few scattered fragments and the Odes which he in- 
scribed to the victors in the memorable games of Greece. His Odes are 
marked in many instances by great force and sublimity, but are rendered 
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obscure by the difficulty of his language, the dimness of his allusions, and 
the abruptness and seeming want of continuity of his transitions. Still he 
has had many admirers among modern scholars, some of whom have 
rendered most of his Odes in fair English verse, the only tolerable dress in 
which to present a classic poet. Mr. Myers’ translation is admirably done, 
for his high and accurate scholarship has qualified him thoroughly to 
understand Pindar; but a prose translation of such an author can be 
little less than a caricature. To an accomplished scholar and a mere 
English reader it can be of no manner of use, and to those who have but 
a slight knowledge of Greek it can yield but little satisfaction. Just asa 
print can give no adequate conception of the light and shade, the colouring 
and perspective, of an original painting, so neither can a prose translation 
furnish any clear or satisfactory idea of the power and grace and beauty 
of aclassic poet. We know some Greek, but we should certainly prefer 
Pope’s version of ‘Homer,’ with all its defects, to the best attempt to 
render the blind old man in prose. If My. Myers had tried his hand at 
verse, we think he would have produced something more worthy of Pindar 
and more gratifying to all his readers. We cannot conclude this brief 
notice without expressing our astonishment at the assertion made by Mr. 
Myers, that ‘the ground which nurtured the seeds of Christianity was as 
‘much Hellenic as Hebrew,’ and at his assumption of the superior moral 
tone of the Greeks. Itis true that the Hebrews persecuted their prophets ; 
but what was the conduct of the Greeks in reference to their most distin- 
guished man? It is admitted thatthe prominent men among the Hebrews 
were not blameless; but what can be said of Alcibiades, the debaucher, 
and of Pericles, who, by his example, corrupted the purity of morals and 
made licentiousness respectable? And further, what could be the moral 
tone of a people who reared temples and offered sacrifices to such per- 
sonations of the most flagitious vice and unmitigated wickedness as 
Jupiter, Apollo, and Bacchus? We do not yield to Mr. Myers in admira- 
tion of what the Greeks have done in the fields of science, philosophy, 
and art; but we cannot accept his impressions of their superior moral 
tone. His enthusiasm as a classical scholar has evidently warped his 
judgment, and originated and deepened prejudices.——Alfgar the Dane: 
or, the Second Chronicle of Aiscendune. A Tale of the Days of Edmund 
Tronside. By the Rev. A. D. Cuarke, B.A. Chaplain of All Saints’ School, 
Bloxam, author of ‘ The First Chronicle of Aiscendune,’ &e. (Rivingtons.) 
This is the second of a series of tales told to the senior boys in a larga 
school. Its design is to excite ‘interest in historical characters, and to 
‘illustrate great epochs in human affairs by the aid of fiction.’ This pur- 
pose, we think, is admirably secured by the plan, spirit, and leading 
characters of the story. The state of England during the invasion and 
plundering expeditions of the Danesis vividly sketched; and a reality and 
charm are given to the story by the heroic endurance of Bertric, the noble- 
ness of Edmund and Alfgar, and the simple details of Father Cuthbert’s 
diary. We know nothing more healthy in tone, or more likely to awaken 
in young minds a spirit of inquiry into the vicissitudes, struggles, and 
sufferings through which England passed in the early epochs of its history. 
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—Shunker. <A Tale of the Indian Mutiny of 1857. (Sampson Low 
and Co.) This tale is not much to our taste. It is not well written, and 
its notions of the circumstances of the Mutiny are unsatisfactory. The 
facts given illustrative of the harshness and impolicy, and, in some in- 
stances, of the gross wickedness of the conduct of the English in India, and 
the influence of that conduct on the Mutiny, cannot perhaps be questioned. 
But we think the subject demanded a wiser treatment than it has received 
in this tale. The manner in which Shunker overtook and avenged him- 
self on the ruffians who violated the sanctity of his home is improbable, 
and wanting in force and, graphic interest. Still, something may be learned 
from the story.——Father Fabian, the Monk of Waltham Tower. By 
JANE author of ‘Overdale,’ ‘Nobly Born,’ &e. (James 
Clarke and Co.) The design of this tale is to expose the sly and 
wily doings of the Jesuits. Father Fabian is 2 Romanist, who, under 
the guise of a Protestant clergyman, endeavours to ensnare an orphan 
heiress, in order that her property and herself might be swallowed up 
in the devouring pit of the Papacy. He is defeated; but the lesson 
taught is weighty and needful in these perilous times. The tale would 
have been better and more effective were it briefer and less wire- 
drawn. Still, it is highly creditable to the prolific pen of its author.—— 
We and Our Neighbours ; or, the Records of an Unfashionable Street. 
A Novel. By Harrmr Beecuer Stowe, author of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ &e. (Sampson Low and Co.) Mrs. Stowe always writes well, 
and never fails to give a real and life-like interest to herstories. She has 
lost none of the remarkable power which shone out with such effect in 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ Here we have the continuance of a former story, 
Wife and I.’ Eva Van Arsdeland Harry Henderson are further traced 
in their domestic arrangements and general doings, and their ‘ neigh- 
*bours,’ two old ladies, somewhat eccentric and peculiar, are so vividly 
sketched as to give piquancy and variety to the story. The volume abounds 
with practical wisdom, touches of tenderness, and sunny gleams of merri- 
ment and humour. It cannot fail to command readers.——Profit and 
Loss. By Mrs. E. R. Prirman, authoress of ‘Garnered Sheaves,’ &e. 
(James Clarke and Co.) This is a well-written and well-told story. With 
considerable power it exhibits the hardening and ruinous effects of mere 
business and money-getting. This is shown with skill and truthfulness of 
representation, not only in the case of old Montague, but also in that of his 
son and grandsons. Around Bertha, the daughter, whose Christian cha- 
racter and firmness shine out in beautiful contrast, the chief interest of the 
story clusters. She passes through a sea of trouble because she refuses the 
addresses of an infamous scoundrel, and is eventually united to a man of 
high character, whose rescue from imputed shame and guilt is told with 
remarkable effect. The tale merits perusal——Looking for the Dawn: 
a Tale of the West Riding. By James Burniry. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.) This sensational story, by the author of ‘ West-Riding Sketches,’ 
sets forth, in very strong colouring, the follies and mischances of the Chartist 
movement of 1848, as well as the character of some of the Yorkshire 
magistracy and squirearchy of those antediluvian periods. The love story 
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is pretty and piquant; the crimes of ‘ the villain’ are too extravagant and 
stupid for the occasion. Still, the descriptions of Yorkshire scenery are 
excellent, and the dialect of ‘Woolborough’ very fairly represented. 
Those who are familiar with the West Riding will find some hours’ plea- 
santly beguiled by a story of considerable power and pathos. There is, 
perhaps, a rather too conspicuous attempt to introduce a Mrs, Poyser 
into the story, and to unite in marriage those whose early trainings were 
too disparate to give the smallest sense of verisimilitude ; but we must 
pardon some improbabilities for the bright, healthy, veracious tone of the 
story.—— Los Bandos de Verona Montescos y Capeletes. By Francisco 
DE y Englished by F. W. Cosens. This sumptuous 
quarto, printed at the Chiswick Press, for private distribution, reveals the 
framework of the drama which our own Shakespeare has not only rescued 
from obscurity, but upon which he has conferred undying interest in his 
tragedy of ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ Here the story is not one of utter 
woe. The mortal enmity of the two houses is ultimately healed by the 
triumphant love of Romeo and Julia Capelete. The progress of the drama 
—portions of which only are translated by Mr. Cosens—involves incidents 
additional to Shakespeare’s plot, and fresh surprises; while the courage 
of Julia in her dialogue with her incensed father is of colder, harder, 
stronger type than the enthusiasm of Juliet. There is more wilfulness 
and less passion than in Shakespeare’s play, and we seldom find poetry 
of any high order. The proof is once more given that Shakespeare could 
with his magical touch transmute the baser metals into gold. There are 
tedious psychological discussions between Romeo and Julia concerning 
the influence of ‘ love,’ and on ‘ hate,’ which reveal the same fundamental 
antithesis, but strangely contrast with Juliet’s language when she learns 
that Tybalt had fallen by Romeo’s hand. The passionate outbreaks are all 
of a coarser and more commonplace character, which provide nothing 
beyond the raw material of Shakespeare’s work.——The new volumes of 
Messrs. H. King’s charming pocket edition of Tennyson are The Princess 
and Maud and Enoch Arden.—Messrs. King have also published, as 
the second volume of Colonel Meapow Taytor’s Indian tales, Tara, 
illustrating the Mahratta rule. Colonel Taylor has, perhaps, more claim 
to be designated the Walter Scott of Indian history than Cooper of Ame- 
rican Indian life; and perhaps for rapidity, vividness, and absorbing 
interest of action, ‘Tara’ is the best of the series. It is a marvellous 
story, imbued with the feeling of the East, and full of knowledge and 
dramatic power.—Messrs. Sampson Low have added to their series of 
standard novels, (1) Harry Heathcote of Gongoil, Mr. TroLuopr’s artistic 
and graceful story of Australian life, one of the most vivid delineations of life 
in the Bush that we have read; and Artuur Locker’s Village Surgeon, 
a fragment of professional autobiography ; in which, however, love and 
crime are very skilfully and vivaciously mixed with the physic. It is a 
bright and charming little story. (2) Half-a-dozen Daughters. By J. 
Masterman. A honest and wholesome story, containing a great deal 
of good sense, and illustrating many varieties of love and marriage, such 
as half-a-dozen daughters naturally exemplify. Mr. Masterman persists, 
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however, in bringing Johnny Dale from Aden to Alexandria through 
Egypt by ship before the Suez Canal was cut. (3) Ninety-Three, by 
Victor Hueo, which has speedily reached the honours of a cheap edition. 
We have nothing to add to or to detract from our former characterizations 
of its mad genius.—And to their ‘ Rose Library,’ (1) a little New England 
tale, which we have not before met with, Drary Miller's Dowry and the 
Elder’s Wife, which is quaint, fresh, and pleasant reading, in the vein of 
religious life which Mrs. Beecher Stowe, Hawthorne, and others have 
found so rich. (2) A new translation of De la Motte’s Undine and of The 
Two Captains, by the late Miss I’. E. Bunnert, which seems to render 
the most graceful and spirituelle little idyll of modern literature in a 
lighter and more felicitous way than we have heretofore possessed. (3) 
Miss Allcott’s Work, first part, and (4) its continuation, Beginning Again, 
and (5) Mdlle. Julie Gourord’s Four Gold Pieces, a pleasant story of 
Normandy, the scene of which is laid at Trouville. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


The Atonement. The Congregational Union Lecture for 1875. 
By R. W. Date, M.A. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The comprehensiveness and supreme importance of the theme chosen 
by Mr. Dale as the subject of the Congregational Union Lecture for the 
present year tempt his readers to ask for a very clear statement of his 
intention. It would have been impossible in ten lectures to deal with 
more than one or two of the aspects of this sublime and exhaustless topic. 
Mr. Dale might undoubtedly have spent all his power of analysis in 
tracing the idea back to the Sacred Scriptures, meeting every assault of 
hostile exegesis, and developing, first, the Biblical theology of the Old 
Testament, of the New Testament, of Rabbinical and Patristic literature, 
and then a systematic view of the whole principle of Atonement. He 
might have devoted much of his great power to the evidence furnished by 
comparative religion to the exceeding bitter cry for deliverance which is 
going up from earth to heaven. He might have felt compelled to unfold 
the philosophy of Atonement and to defend other great related doctrines 
of our faith. It was open to him to discuss the history of the doctrine, 
from St. Paul to Anselm, from Abelard to Hegel, from Owen to McLeod, 
Campbell, and Bushnell. 

Turning away from many tempting themes and methods, he has, to 
some extent, combined several distinct presentations, and displayed much 
judgment and self-denial in withholding the detail to which he must 
have been greatly tempted. ,We confess we occasionally feel regret that 
some important considerations are hurried over so rapidly, that the 
author of ‘ The Jewish Temple and the Christian Church’ should not have 
made more use of the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apocalypse; that 
the powerful dialectician of certain well-known treatises should not have 
fairly grappled with Abelard and Socinus, with Osiander and Tauler, 
with Campbell and Biihr ; and that the great discussions of Owen and his 
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| compeers, and the positions of Edwards, should be passed over in silence. 

| ] Yet we are satisfied that few men could have crowded more into the 
ai work than he has done, and we thankfully admit; that he has traversed 

| i the vast theme in many directions with the might and speed of a 
th | master, The style is lucid, often brilliant, and not unfrequently glowing 
HA with manly eloquence, In every page one breathes the air of deep con- 
he viction, and may catch the inspiration of a lofty and fervent love. 

i Mr. Dale starts with assuring his readers that it is not the doctrine or 
the dogma of the death of Christ that atones for human sin, that the 
doctrine of Atonement may be ‘ unknown or denied,’ and yet the fact may 
inspire faith in God and purify the heart. He shows that though the Atone- 
ment cannot be intellectually apprehended without involving many difficult 
inquiries and the attempted solution of some insoluble problems, yet it is 
impossible ‘ to remain neutral in the presence of conflicting theories.’ He 
sharply and admirably contrasts the two groups of explanations or 
theories thus :—‘ The fundamental question, whether the death of Christ 
‘has a direct relation to the remission of sins, or whether it was simply 
‘a great appeal of the divine love to the human race—God’s method of 
‘conquering the human heart—determines the whole attitude of the 
Mh ‘ Christian soul to Christ. One of these two conceptions we must accept, 
i) i ‘one we must reject, not merely as theologians, but as Christians. One 
* of these two theories is implicated in every devotional act, in every con- 
‘fession of sin, in every prayer for forgiveness, in every thanksgiving for 
‘redemption.’ The object of these lectures is avowed (p. 19) to establish 
the former of these conceptions, ‘to show that there is a direct relation 
‘between the death of Christ and the remission of sins, and to investigate 
ily ‘the principles and grounds of this relation ; tirst, to establish a fact, and 
Wai ‘then to attempt the construction of a theory.’ 

{i The first step in the establishment of the fact is to reveal its working 
Wit throughout the history of our Lord, in the manner of His life, in the facts 
| | of His love, and in the mystery of His death. Christ did not, and could 
Hit not, translate into words all that He was and did: and His discourses— 
sublime and perfect as they are—did not, and could not, exhaust the 
gospel of His person, His work, and His death. Mr. Dale has, however, 
shown with convincing force the emphasis laid by our Lord Himself on 
the significance to the world of His own death; and he has drawn out 
the thrilling accompaniments of this stupendous event with consum- 
mate ability and reverential awe, and he concludes with words which are 
a Volume in themselves,—‘ Hither the death of Christ was the atonement 
‘for human sin, or else it fills me with terror and despair.’ 

The third lecture expounds ‘The testimony of our Lord to the purpose 
‘of His own death.’ A peculiar and very important element of Mr. Dale’s 
argument is here conspicuous. He maintains that our Lord’s death and 
His own language about it were ‘unique.’ He urges that all parallels 
fail. Illustrations may serve for awhile, but then they are broken up as 
useless. ‘The Good Shepherd’ does not die because the ‘ wolf’ is too 
strong for Him; no one taketh His life from Him; He lays it down of 
Himself. Most powerfully does our author prove that the Lord did not 
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hope to accomplish His great work of ‘drawing all men to Himself,’ by 
teaching the purest ideas of the Divine character, by manifesting the 
tenderest human sympathy, but by being ‘lifted up,’ by shedding His 
blood for the remission of sin. 

While we regret that Mr. Dale has passed over in few words the whole 
question of the preparation made for Christ in the sacrificial ritual and 
sacerdotal service of the Old Testament, and also the use made of these 
themes by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, we call attention to 
the most suggestive remark, that, notwithstanding our Lord’s varied 
criticism of the Hebrew traditions and deviations from customary 
opinions touching the Sabbath, the exclusive sanctity of the Temple, 
and the lustrations of the Pharisees, yet He never indicated a doubt as 
to the Divine appointment and immense significance of the great 
sacrificial system of Atonement which was penetrating the whole life of 
the people. 

The testimonies of our Lord to the meaning of His death are further 
involved in the acceptance by Him of the Baptist’s description of His 
being the ‘Lamb of God,’ and in His identification of His own death 
with that of the Paschal sacrifice. These acknowledgments lead our 
author to exclaim, ‘ The words of Christ alone are a sufficient vindication 
‘of the ancient faith of the Church.’ 

We cannot follow Mr. Dale through the next three lectures, in which 
the Biblical theology of the New Testament is fairly and powerfully 
exhibited. The testimonies of Peter, James, John, and Paul are 
severally advanced. The exegesis is strongly put and the results of 
much careful investigation are marshalled. We have been especially 
struck with the legitimate argument adduced from certain impressive 
silences, e.g., if the doctrine of the Atonement was, as some have alleged, 
a Jewish prepossession, a mere Hebrew obscuration of the mysterious 
teaching of our Lord, how does it come to pass that James, the most 
conservative and Jewish among the early followers of Jesus and of 
known writers of the New Testament, should have been the least ready 
with these sacrificial interpretations of the work of Christ? Mr. Dale 
urges that whether or not James held a theory of the death of Christ 
which recognized a direct relation between that event and the remission 
of sins, cannot be decided; but it is certain from the silence of James 
that he could o¢ have held the ‘moral theory’ of an atonement in the 
death of Christ. Nay, more, it is shown that the pestilent heresy with 
which James dealt so sharply could never have taken root in a faith 
which held that the sole purpose for which Christ came into the world 
was to redeem us by making us better men, creating reverence, 
penitence, righteousness. Mr. Dale says: ‘This conception of the 
‘work of Christ has many defects, but it has one great merit: it isa 
‘conception in which the Antinomian heresy can never take root. The 
‘ weeds as well as the healthy crops show the quality and nature of the 
‘soil, and if any theory of the work of Christ renders impossible a 
‘heresy which actually arose in the Churches which apostles founded, 
‘this is decisive evidence that the theory is not Apostolic.’ 
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As our author has found it impossible fully to exhibit the Pauline 
doctrine of Redemption in seventy-two pages of this volume, we shall not 
attempt a réswmé even of the triumphant argument by which he proves 
that ‘the death of Christ, as the objective ground of the Divine 
‘forgiveness of human sin, was the substance of Paul’s preaching; it 
‘was the central idea of his theology; it was the spring of the mightiest 
‘motives by which he was animated in his apostolic work.’ 

The next lecture rapidly reviews the successive attempts made by 
Fathers, Schoolmen, and Reformers to exhibit a rationale of the Atone- 
ment. The gist of the argument seems to be, that, while these attempts 
are all for the most part unsatisfactory, and some of them painfully false 
to fact and philosophy, it is clear as the day that it was not the theolo- 
gians who invented the doctrine and fact of the Atonement; that, on 
the contrary, they would many of them have been glad to have been 
spared the responsibility of rationalizing so deep a mystery. They did 
but invent theory after theory in order to find a place for the previously 
existing idea. 

We are surprised that in this able and popular summary of the history 
of the doctrine, no place is found for the rise of the ‘moral theory’ in 
the writings of the Mystics, or for the singular circumstance of the double 
theory that was held by some of the early Reformers. How Luther 
could entertain his well-known estimate of the Theologia Germanica, 
and also write his commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, may 
perplex some modern students; we are not sure that it does not perplex 
our author. ; 

In the remaining three lectures, Mr. Dale girds himself to the task of 
indicating some of the lines along which a true and valid explanation of 
this great Biblical truth may be found. Towards the close of the 
argument he expounds, in language which quivers with strong emotion, 
his sense of the difficulty of the problem :— 

‘“ God is great, and we know him not.” .... Even if we think that 
‘some mysteries have been partially disclosed to us, we often find that 
‘ we cannot make clear to others what has become clear to ourselves. In 
‘the history of all who consecrate their chief thought and strength to 
‘ meditation on the ways of God to man, there are times when mist and 
‘clouds, which have hung for years over fair provinces of truth, are 
‘suddenly broken and scattered by light from the upper heavens. The 
‘vision we have long waited for has come at last, and we think we shall 
‘be able to relieve the doubts and resolve the perplexities of many hearts. 
‘But we speak, and what we most wanted to say is unsaid; as the heart 
‘knoweth its own bitterness, . . . . 80 it seems that our most vivid appre- 
‘hensions of truth must remain our own.’ 

With these solemn, thrilling words before us, it would be affectation 
to attempt to set forth Mr. Dale’s conception of the essence of remission 
of sins, or the relation of the death of Christ either to the righteousness 
of God or to the human race as a whole. Suffice it to say, that he dis- 
poses of the argument by which Dr. John Young and others have virtually 
appeared to repudiate the possibility of any remission of the penalties of 
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sin. He shows us by graphic illustration, which here becomes a scientific 
induction, that it is ‘contrary to the uniform experience of the human 
‘race’ that the full penalty of sin is enacted ‘to the veriest jot and 
‘tittle ;’ and that it is contrary, moreover, to the teaching of Scripture 
that God is only an otiose spectator of moral self-enacting laws. 
Mr. Dale gives a remarkably clear and exhaustive analysis of the laws 
which enact themselves and which inflict their own penalties, and of 
those which cannot enforce obedience and must have the concurrence 
of the human will. We cannot here enter on the exposition of any rival 
theorizing, but it seems to us that the idea of penalty is not sufficiently 
expounded, nor any notice taken of the awful fact that the most terrific 
penal consequence of sin is sinfulness, and that remission of penalty is 
involved in every act of forgiveness, and therefore a supernatural arrest 
of these penal results of sin must take place in every act of Divine 
pardon. For this grand event in the Divine government there is an 
objective ground—namely, the incarnation and death of the Son of God; 
for the human experience, on the other hand, there must be also the sub- 
jective antecedents of faith and repentance. 

Mr. Dale has laid solemn and tremendous stress on the wrath and 
hostility of God to sin, and shown that these ideas must be restored to 
their rightful place in the thought and faith of the Church. He urges 
that it is remission of the penalty due to sin which is secured in the 
death of Christ, and proceeds in his closing chapters to indicate philoso- 
phically the relation between them. He endeavours to find a central 
fact which will explain the varied illustration of the work of Christ 
which is current in the New Testament. There must be some funda- 
mental relation which will account for Christ being spoken of as a 
‘ Ransom,’ a vicarious ‘ Sacrifice,’ and a ‘ Propitiation.’ These are ideas 
which are, acccording to our author, mutually inconsistent. He does not 
therefore propose to create a theory on any one of these lines of illus- 
tration. We think they are too summarily rejected. The reason why, 
according to our author, these ‘illustrations’ fail is that ‘the fact’ they 
illustrate ‘is absolutely unique.’ 

In freeing himself from the trammels of the ‘ illustrations’ which have 
taken so conspicuous a place in the theology of the Church, he recurs to 
the deepest views of the person of Christ, and assumes that the Christ the 
Son of God is God, and that therefore the whole problem turns on God's 
own relation to the eternal law of righteousness. He dismisses with 
indignation the theory that this law is the arbitrary expression of the 
will of God; and practically renounces also what is, to us, the Pagan con- 
ception of an eternal right, truth, and justice outside of and superior to 
God, and comes to the conclusion that that which conscience recognises 
as a moral imperative, that which constitutes the obligatory character of 
‘right,’ is nothing less than the living Person who has claim on our 
homage, worship, love, and trust. Then he passes to what is meant by 
the just punishment of sin—i. ¢., of violations of the law of righteousness, 
and proves, in most masterly fashion, that it is not a merely reform atory 
process, nor an expedient for strengthening the authority of the law, nor 
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an act of personal resentment. The justice of the punishment is simply 
contained in the fact that it is deserved; and the moral element in it is 
derived from the person or power that inflicts it. If God does not assert 
the principle that sin deserves punishment by punishing it, He must do 
it in some other way. The atonement of Christ is that way. God 
Himself, He through whom the sentence of the law of righteousness 
must have come, asserts the fact that suffering is the result of sin by 
enduring the suffering Himself. 

We will not attempt to exhibit the method by which Mr. Dale en- 
deavours to establish the original relation of Christ to the human race, 
one which had been suspended by the sin of man, and which could not 
be re-established except through death. This is the most vital portion of 
the entire argument, and we wish he had expounded it more fully. We 
are disposed to think his opponents may say that the central point of the 
ninth lecture comes back very nearly to a broad and liberal statement of 
the Grotian theory based on a deeper metaphysic of ethics; and that the 
vindication of the atoning power of the death of Him who is our Life, is 
a subjective process. ‘The sufferings indeed were His, that they might 
‘not be ours; He endured them that we might escape from them. But 
‘the moral act of Christ in submitting to those sufferings, while it remains 
‘for ever alone in its unique and awful grandeur, involves a similar 
‘moral act on the part of all who have “ access” to God through Him.’ 
Again: ‘the Death of Christ is the objective ground on which the sins of 
“men are remitted, because it involved the actual destruction of sin in 
‘all those who through faith recover their union with Him.’ Is there 
not here a hint of a still broader solution of this great mystery of 
Righteous Love? Must we not comprehend with all saints the height, 
the depth of it? Is there not a reality in which Anselm and Abelard, 
Luther and Tauler, Owen and Campbell, Young and Dale, agree? The 
danger of theology is in its negations, its exclusions, and denials; the 
glory of it in its positive assertions. Yes; it is at this crucial point, 
Mr. Dale says, that atonement is objective, because or in that it realises 
itself in a subjective experience. 

These thoughtful and powerful lectures constitute a very important 
contribution to theological science, demand profound examination and 
varied criticism, and if they’ do not solve, they illumine the sublime 
problem of human redemption. 


Sermons Preached in the King’s Weigh-House Chapel, London, 
1829-1869. By T. Biyyny, LL.D. Second Series. 
Edited, with a Biographical and Critical Sketch, by 
Henry Auton, D.D. Macmillan and Co. 

This volume will assist those who have had no other means of forming 
an opinion, to understand the indisputable fact of Mr. Binney’s marvellous 
and almost magical influence over the life of the Nonconformist Churches 
of the last thirty years. Dr. Allon has beautifully said, at the close of his 
highly interesting, comprehensive, and critical sketch: ‘We thank God 
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‘that he has lived. He has fertilized our Churches and our ministry, and 
‘has done much to ennoble our entire commercial life. He was a burning 
‘and a shining light, and we rejoiced to walk in his light. This genera- 
‘tion of Nonconformist ministers must pass away before his name ceases 
‘to be a spell, his memory a tenderness, and his teaching a spiritual 
‘power.’ It is often said that no sermon of great force, of high didactic or 
prophetic power, can possibly be printed. Only those who knew the 
preacher can ‘read between the lines’ the sentiment, the passion, the 
profound conviction, the thrill of religious influence, the power of the 
Holy Spirit, which accompanied the spoken word. The Sunday services 
at the King’s Weigh-House thirty years ago, assume in the recollection of 
the present writer, something like the character and quality of direct 
revelations of God. They can hardly be thought of without strong 
emotion. The discourses and prayers lifted the veil from the invisible 
world; they made the living God a grand reality to some of us; they 
inspired a loathing of impurity and meanness and selfishness; they 
flashed upon the conscience such a burning light that our hearts con- 
demned us, and we went forth, knowing that God was greater than our 
hearts, tremblingly but passionately anxious to be good. They did not 
crush and scorch, for with the light there always came the love which 
struggled to win, to embrace, to elevate us. We are almost ready to 
appeal to the sermon which Dr. Allon has wisely preserved and placed 
first in this volume, for a vindication of our youthful enthusiasm. But, 
no; unless the reader had known Mr. Binney in the prime and pride of 
his intellectual career, and heard the tones of his voice, and watched him 
struggle and travail with a new thought, which in the midst of the full 
stress and volley of his argument often forced him to give it birth; unless 
the reader had ever witnessed the passionate honesty, the intellectual 
integrity, the obvious suggestion of the other side of the preacher’s argu- . 
ment, which suddenly compelled him to make an admission, or take a 
new start, or go back to the legitimate hypothesis from which he pro~ 
ceeded, it would be impossible to learn it from any printed discourse. 
There is one sentence in Dr. Allon’s most thoughtful and analytic’ 
treatment of Mr. Binney’s force as a preacher in which some of his 
hearers will not concur. Dr. Allon seems to think that the ‘teaching’ 
entirely dominated the prophetic element in Mr. Binney. It seems to us, 
from vivid recollections of the past, and from a knowledge of Mr. Binney’s 
habit to the last, that he was accustomed to do what the Hebrew pro- 
phets effected as one of their chief missions. He poured the light of 
eternity, of God’s truth, and Christ’s judgment, on every great event which 
was happening around him. His congregation expected to have his 
thought directed upon every great ‘question’ of the hour. From a 
‘ public execution ’ to an Indian Mutiny, from an Evangelical Alliance to a 
casus belli among the nations, from a Gorham case or a marriage law 
to a fire or a national funeral, from the opening of a Royal Exchange or 
a Crystal Palace to a Pan-Anglican Synod, Mr. Binney not only drew 
illustrations, but found themes of discourse. He succeeded to aremarkable 
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to be viewed by Christian men. It seems to the present writer that this 
disposition on Mr. Binney’s part accounts for the apparent predominance 
which a biographical sketch like Dr. Allon’s necessarily assigns to the 
controversial pamphlets and discussions with which the preacher of the 
Weigh-House was occupied. The heart of the man was so large and 
loving, that he did not take up the sword until compelled by the higher 
necessity of his nature. 

In a passage of fine discriminating insight and philosophic depth, Dr. 
Allon observes :—‘ Mr. Binney’s habit of mind was essentially critical, 
‘not creative; he lacked, inded, some elements of a creator. He was 
‘utterly destitute of metaphysics, and had but little affinity with mysti- 
‘cism. He neither speculated in the domain of abstract thought nor 
‘soared into the domain of ecstatic feeling. For both his theological 
‘thinking and his religious life he demanded well-ascertained and clearly- 
‘defined ground. He refused to think beyond the bounds of exact 
‘knowledge. He indulged no feeling beyond the inspiration of definite 
‘recognitions. Both were doubtless defects. All high thinking must 
‘ pass into the domain of the metaphysical ; all religious feeling must have 
‘its ultimate issue in mysticism. The known leads to the unknown; 
‘hypothesis is the means of discovery. The highest order of thinkers 
‘speculate far beyond the bounds of exact knowledge; the most saintly 
~fervours cannot justify themselves by exact reasons. Those are the true 
“ prophets, the seers of the Church, who win for both its theology and its 
religious life new domains. The hypothesis of one generation becomes 
‘the demonstrated truth of another. Mr. Binney was contented to plant 
“this foot firmly on the boundary line of exact knowledge; when know- 
+ ledge ceased, he refused to go further. He could stand and adore. No 
“man more reverently worshipped before the Infinite ; but he would not 
“explore. It was holy ground, and he simply put his shoes off his feet 
‘and bowed his head. The result was a firm, critical, penetrating, and 
‘judicial, but unspeculative, mind.’ 

With this view we agree; yet there are some high prophetic and intui- 
tive glances into the region of pure metaphysics, and into the transcen- 
dental domain of pure conscience, which must not be lost sight of. Dr. 
Allon has given the grand passage from the ‘ Conscieritious Clerical Non- 
‘ conformity,’ which is a striking illustration of what we mean. 

The Nonconformist Churches of this country owe a debt of immense 
obligation to Mr. Binney for his earnest, godly, enlightened influence and 
efforts in the matter of worship and holy song. His discourse on ‘The 
‘Service of Song in the House of the Lord’ created quite an epoch in the 
hymnody, psalmody, and practices of Nonconformist Churches in this 
respect. Few men are more competent to deal with this most important 
subject than the editor of this volume, who has, in the work before us, 
discussed the philosophy of the question, and shown how it was that 
Puritan worship had been overshadowed and deteriorated by the promin- 
ence given to the ordinance of preaching, and what was precisely the 
form of the evil which Mr. Binney set himself to remedy. We should 
like to quote the whole passage. Few things have pleased us better than 
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the silence of Dr. Allon on one of Mr. Binney’s publications. Some of 
our enlightened contemporaries, at the time of the death of our revered 
and beloved friend, appeared to have no other idea of the great man who 
had gone to his rest than that he was the author of a little book entitled 
‘Is it Possible to make the Best of both Worlds?’ and actually displayed 
the unpardonable ignorance of supposing that that volume was a key to 
the work, life, and mission of Mr. Binney. Dr. Allon silently rebukes the 
absurd hypothesis, and the whole of this volume is the disproof of it. It 
would be impossible to give a critical view of the remarkable sermons 
which are here presented in a library form to match the first series of the 
‘ King’s Weigh-House Sermons.’ We are delighted with Dr. Allon’s choice 
of material. The first sermon is worth the entire setting in which it is 
placed. There are in it passages of tremendous power and grand inspira- 
tion, and the conception of the sermon, as a whole, was enough to create, 
as it did, a reputation for the loftiest style of eloquence. 

The four discourses on ‘ The Peace of God’ give a good specimen of the 
pastoral ministrations of Mr. Binney: they sound like the flow of the 
sacred river which refreshes the Paradise of God. 

The practical wisdom and help which he draws from the fact that the 
gospel is a mystery even to the angels, are akin to the solemn suggestions 
drawn from the agony of Gethsemane, where the profoundest views of the 
person and work of Christ are shown to be not incompatible with consola- 
tion and help which ordinary Christians may draw from the scene. 

Then follow some delicious characterizations of ‘Mary of Bethany’ 
and ‘ The well-beloved Gaius.’ In this kind of analysis, gathering up of 
hints which serve for moral and religious portraiture, Mr. Binney was 
unrivalled. His method of painting David, Paul, Timothy, Peter, and 
others of the well-known Biblical heroes, was so idiosyncratic, that some of 
us can hardly ‘think’ of any of these great characters without recalling 
the whole life-picture with which we were familiar thirty years ago. As 
certainly as Raphael’s Madonna, Milton’s Adam, Shakespeare’s Henry V. 
and Brutus have inextricably blended themselves with our conception of 
these personages, so those who knew Binney’s artistic, dramatic, histori- 
cally-imaginative conception of Paul can never lose it. Neither Baur 
nor Rénan will ever provide a substitute. We are most thankful that Dr. 
Allon has secured ‘notes’ of that very remarkable discourse of Mr. Bin- 
ney on the words, ‘ Are ye not carnal, and walk as men?’ To our mind 
it is the most wonderful thing in the book. The breadth of the concep- 
tion of ‘the flesh’ involves a whole scheme of Biblical Psychology; the . 
practical wisdom that pervades the sermon is supremely impressive; it 
scintillates throughout with electric light. Hundreds will be thankful to 
have the memory of this great utterance recalled. 

We should love to linger over the volume. It is like another vision of 
that sublime face, and another thrill from the lips of that perfectly unique 
preacher. We shall never look upon his like again; but we thank Dr. 
Allon for the courage, the ability, the filial reverence, the promptitude, 
and the care with which this service has been rendered to one of the best . 
loved and most profoundly venerated men of this generation.—H. R. R. 
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An English Grammar, Methodical, Analytical, and Historical ; 
with a Treatise on the Orthography, Prosody, Injlections, 
and Syntax of the English Tongue ; and numerous Authori- 
ties cited in order of Historical Development. By Prorrssor 
Marzner, of Berlin. Translated from the German, with 
the sanction‘of the Author, by Cuam James Grece, LL.B., 
Fellow of the Philological Society. John Murray. 


Having long entertained a high admiration for the learned and valuable 
work thus laid in an English form before the public, we regret being com- 
pelled to say that we cannot congratulate the author upon the circum- 
stances under which it now appears. The translation has, unfortunately, 
been executed in an extremely careless and slovenly fashion, the author’s 
meaning having been in many instances utterly obscured, and even mis- 
represented ; and as the work has been printed in Germany, there is a 
plentiful sprinkling of misprints, which, though excusable in a German 
compositor, ought not to have been allowed to pass by an English editor. 
There for them, on for or, unaccepted for unaccented, independentby for 
independently, falsily for falsely, home for homo, the for to, decision for 
division, &e., are mistakes which are irritating, even when they do not 
obscure the sense; but that the important suffixes a@ and ed should 
appear as ad and ed, and that Spencer should have been allowed over and 
over again to stand for Spenser, is simply disgraceful. 

Of the translator’s own blunders we can afford space for only a few 
samples out of a large number that we had noted. We read ‘ Normans 
‘had been trained at the Anglo-Saxon court’ (vol. i. p. 4), for ‘ attracted 
‘to.’ Weis used to translate man (p. 7), as though the statement were 
‘perfectly general, where the author is really only referring with polite 
vagueness to the views of Koch. In the same sentence ‘no epoch of 
‘change’ does duty for ‘no epoch-making change,’ that is, ‘no change 
‘important enough to constitute an epoch.’ Near the end of the para- 
graph the intrusion of the word that (there being no dass in the original) 
makes Skelton the author of a remark which is one of Miitzner’s own 
A few lines further on, weniger (less) is translated ‘more.’ Again, within 
a sentence or two, we have ‘the ancient confines of the Angles and West 
Saxons,’ for ‘the confines of the ancient Angles,’ &.; and ‘some 
‘place it’ for ‘some seek it.’ In p. 9, Hinsilbigkeit is rendered mono- 
‘syllabic barking’(!). In the section which treats of the noun, the 
word numerals is used in the headings of pages and paragraphs for 
numbers (singular and plural) no fewer than six times. In the chapter 
on the numerals themselves (i. p. 285), thick type attracted our atten- 
tion to the following very curious statement: ‘Score was to the old 
‘archers the expression for twenty ‘yards; it now signifies in western 
‘dialects twenty pounds, else generally the stairs.’ Fancy the word score 
‘generally signifying the stairs!’ Any decently good German dictionary 
would have told the translator that the word Steige, besides denoting 
stairs, is also the German for a score. Miitzner’s paragraph about 
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myself, &e., which is obscure enough in the original, is rendered hope- 
lessly dark by the translator. He writes, for example, ‘I find, however, 
‘in Old-English, hardly even in the latest times, an s in owrs, yours, 
‘analogous to the s in ourselves,’ &e., instead of, ‘I find in old English, 
‘hardly in the latest time, an s in owrselves, yourselves, &c., analogous to the 
‘sin ours, yours.’ In p. 387, large type led us to notice that wohinis trans- 
lated by whence, and woher, by whither. Soon after we find an ‘ arrange- 
‘ment of parts of speech referred to one another’ for ‘a combination of 
‘syntactically related parts of speech,’ and the case of a substantive is 
said to be ‘ qualified by the verb,’ instead of ‘ governed by the verb.’ In 
p. 284, ‘ the tens with the following units are commonly connected by a 
‘hyphen: sixty-five,’ is given, we presume, as a pleasing variation upon 
the common arrangement of words. On the whole we should have p re- 
ferred reading ‘The tens are commonly connected by a hyphen with 
‘the units thatfollow: sixty five.’ The translator pathetically laments in 
his preface the difficulty of rendering the words Anlaut, Inlaut, and 
Auslaut, by forcible English equivalents. ‘ Initial sound’ and ‘final 
‘sound’ do fairly well for the first and third, but we decidedly object to 
reading ‘ the final consonant’ (p. 15), for‘ dex anlautenden Konsonanten.’ 
Under the curious heading ‘ Peculiarities in the use of the numerals’ 
(usually called nwmbers by the ignorant English grammarians, of whom 
the translator speaks with such contempt) we read (p. 233) :—‘ The plural 
‘changes in general naught in the notion of the object; yet the image of 
‘a thing as a whole, conditioned by the plural, may give the noun a 
‘modified or a different meaning.’ Imagine a young student trying to 
guess what can be meant by ‘the image of a thing asa whole, con- 
‘ditioned by the plural!’ It will be a long time before he arrives at the 
result that what Miitzner is speaking of is ‘ the conception of a collection 
‘ which is necessitated by the plural.’ Stunting (p.9, and elsewhere) is 
an entirely wrong rendering for Abstumpfung. Hardened (p. 73) is not 
English,‘for erschwert (‘rendered difficult’). But it would take a very 
long article to point out all the careless and unintelligible renderings, the 
omissions of important words, the dislocations of arrangement, and the 
instances of absolutely ungrammatical sentences of which the translator 
has been guilty. Miitzner’s grammatical definitions are often laboured 
and cumbrous. As presented by Mr. Grece they are unendurable. Take 
these specimens : ‘ The adjective, or word of quality, which expresses the 
‘ quality inherent in an object, solely in reposing upon a substantive into 
‘the notion of which the quality is to be taken up, is for this reason both 
‘thought in unity with the substantive as regards sex, and shares its 
‘changing relations in the sentence’ (i. p. 269). ‘ For the simple adverb 
*, ... a preposition with a noun after it is often substituted. .... The 
‘ boundary between these periphrases and developed, adverbial sentential 
‘ determinations is scarcely to be specified ’ (i. p. 8389). ‘The combination 
‘of prepositions; with adjectives, substantives, numerals and pronominal 
‘adverbs is very usual, which partly serve to complete adverbial deter- 
‘minations, with which a preposition is adapted to define the relation 
‘more particularly ’ (i. p. 401). 


‘ 
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The wordy and bumptious title-page is presumably the production of 
the translator. It is not worth criticizing in detail. The German original 
contains simply, ‘ Englische Grammatik, von Eduard Miitzner.’ It may 
argue poverty of taste on our part, but we prefer the latter. The ill- 
written preface displays a perfectly curious ignorance of what has been 
done by English grammarians in the way of investigating the develop- 
ment of our language, and is not in the least adapted to “lenify ” (p. vi.) 
hostile criticism of the translation. 

But it is time to turn from the translator to Miitzner himself and his 
great work on English Grammar. This work is a wonderful monument 
of industry, learning, and research. Examples of the various usages and 
idioms of English have been accumulated from authors of all ages, and 
carefully classified, with an unwearying patience that is above all praise. 
The various constructions, for example, into which prepositions enter, and 
the almost endless shades of meaning which these combinations involve, 
are discussed and arranged in a series of paragraphs which fill two 
hundred and seventy-six closely-printed octavo pages. In this, we 
venture to think the author has made a mistake. The wealth of materials 
brought together is overpowering in its vastness. The examples adduced 
of the various idioms are. often needlessly numerous, especially for the 
English student, and the explanations and definitions are mercilessly 
long-winded, and run far too deeply into metaphysical niceties. We 
think that the work might, with great advantage to the student, be cut, 
down to about two-thirds of its present size. A judicious abridgment, 
made by a scholar who knew enough of German, English, and grammar 
generally, to be able to reproduce ail that is worth having in Miitzner’s 
grammatical ideas, without his grammatical verbiage, would be a work 
of rare value, especially if accompanied by the additions and corrections 
which later research has rendered necessary. It may astonish the 
present translator to be told that Miitzner’s ‘English Grammar ’ falls 
behind the age as an exposition of the results of the latest and deepest 
researches. Miitzner, with all his immense industry and erudition, is not 
a very profound philologian. As an expositor of the historical develop- 
ment of the English language, he is greatly inferior to his countryman, 
C. F. Koch, who alas! has not lived to publish a second edition of his 
magnificent ‘Historical Grammar of the English Language,’ a work 
which displays a much profounder insight into the subject than Miitzner’s, 
and forms the basis of Dr. Morris’s ‘Historical Outlines of English 
‘Accidence.’ Tor an extended review of Miitzner’s work we have no 
space, and must content ourselves with adducing one or two illustrations 
in justification of the view which we have just indicated. 

In the historical introduction which Mitzner has prefixed to his 
grammar there are various passages which betray anything but a firm 
grasp of the cardinal facts in the history of our language. He does not 
seem to have appreciated how sharp and complete the break was between 
the Celtic and the Anglo-Saxon period, and how thoroughly the British 
inhabitants of a great part of the island, with their Celtic speech, were 
driven out and replaced by the Teutonic invaders, with their Low-German 
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language. It is unscientific to speak of this island as England during the 
Celtic period, and to talk of England receiving a tinge of Roman science 
and learning from its Roman conquerors. The remark that ‘the Latin 
‘language had not taken such deep root among the Celtic inhabitants as 
‘to have an abiding influence upon the later formation of the English 
‘language’ (p. 2), and the statement that ‘the speech of the (Teutonic) 
conquerors soon penetrated deeply into the life of the people’ (p. 3), 
savour unpleasantly of the idea that English was somehow a develop- 
ment or modification of the Celtic speech of the Britons. Not having 
the fear of Mr. Freeman before his eyes, Miitzner ordinarily applies the 
term English only to the speech which was in use after the Anglo-Saxon 
period; and he still cleaves to the designation ‘ Half-Saxon’ for what 
Koch calls ‘late Anglo-Saxon’ and Morris ‘English of the Second 
* Period.’ No doubt the distinguished author above-mentioned will find 
some opportunity of giving Miitzner ‘a piece of his mind’ on the point, 
with that incisive energy for which his criticisms are usually conspicuous. 

Miitzner's account of the numerals omits several interesting facts which 
‘throw light upon their originand use. Tor instance, he does not seem to 
be aware that in Anglo-Saxon the multiples of ten (twenty, thirty, &c.) 
are substantives—ty (A. S.—tig) being derived from the Gothic noun 
tigus, ‘a collection of ten.’ This was so clearly recognised, that we find 
them with the inflections of substantives in the singular, thus ‘ Prittiges 
‘manna megencraft’ (‘a force of thirty men’) is literally ‘a force of a 
“thirty of men.’ He does not let us know that eleven and twelve are 
equivalent to ‘one + ten’ and‘ two + ten,’ being of the same formation 
as the Gothic ainlif and twalif, in which the root lif admits of being 
identified with that of deca and decem, and illustrates two common and 
important etymological interchanges, namely that between J and d (as in 
oleo and odor in Latin, and grill and grid-iron in English, lingua and 
tongue, &c.), and that between a guttural and f or v, which may be illus- 
trated by comparing laugh with the German lachen. 

Our author’s account of the pronouns leaves much to be desired. Ina 
scientific grammar the pronoun of the Third Person should be classed with 
the other demonstratives, not with the two strictly personal pronouns. 
As regards the very curious and important word sel/, after a careful 
study of Miitzner’s remarks (in the original German, the translation being 
quite unintelligible), we must confess our inability to make out precisely 
what view he adopts respecting the puzzling anomalies that the word 
presents. His account of the relative pronouns is very meagre and unsatis- 
factory. The way in which they were developed out of the demonstra- 
tive and interrogative pronouns in Anglo-Saxon is quite passed by. The 
subject is too large for discussion here, but will be found admirably dealt 
with by Koch. One remark respecting these pronouns for a long time 
fairly baffledus. The author says: ‘ We discriminate adjective and sub- 
*stantive pronouns of this class. . . . . Theadjective ones, pointing back 
‘to a substantive notion, are the interrogative which, and the demonstra- 
‘tive that; to these the originally substantive interrogative who has asso- 
‘ ciateditself. Who and what are substantive ones, for which, in their refer- 
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‘ence to a presupposed person or thing, a demonstrative with a relative 
* pronoun might be substituted.’ It is quite impossible to make sense of 
this, if the words adjective and substantive are takenin their usual sense, 
for that (as arelative) is never attached adjectively to a noun, as which is, 
when we say ‘on which account ;’ and the same holds good of who. A 
blunder of the translator’s directed our attention to what seemed a clue to 
the author’s meaning, which we take to be, that a substantive relative 
pronoun is one which has no antecedent expressed, while any relative is 
to be regarded as an adjective, if its antecedent is expressed. But this, 
we submit, is a totally new, arbitrary and unnecessary application of the 
well understood words substantive and adjective, besides involving a 
view of the function of a relative which we altogether dispute. 

With regard to the verbs we have to notice a similar want of philological 
thoroughness. A German grammarian of course could not avoid classi- 
fying verbs as those of the strong conjugation ang those of the weak 
conjugation. On what principle Miitzner should have dealt with the 
latter first we cannot understand. ‘The strong conjugation is the older, 

-and the weak conjugation is not merely later in point of time, but 
depends upon a verb of the former class for its characteristic feature. 
We look in vain, however, for any statement of the very interesting 
fact that the change of vowel which marks the strong conjugation 
originated in a doubling of the verbal root, a mode of formation ,found 
in various Aryan languages. In course of time the doubled root was 
weakened by the omission of the final consonant from the end of the 
first member of it, a process often accompanied by a weakening of the 
radical vowel. Hence came the Greek reduplication in the perfect, and 
such forms as tutwdi, pependi, cecidi in Latin. Next the initial consonant 
of the second member of the doubled root was dropped, and so the vowel 
sounds of the two roots (of which the first had often already got weak- 
ened) came into juxtaposition, and, becoming blended together, occasioned 
that modification of the root vowel which marks the strong conjugation. 
In this way, for example, in Latin from facio were formed successively 
fac-fac-i, fa-fac-i, or fe-fic-i, fe-ic-i, and lastly fect. In English we have 
relics of reduplication in did and hight. The weak conjugation was 
indebted for its preterite tense to the aid of the auxiliary verb do. In 
Gothic traces of the complete past auxiliary did are still extant in the 
preterite tenses of the weak conjugation. In Anglo-Saxon this auxiliary 
had become weakened to de or te. 

Our limits forbid us even to glance at a large number of interesting 
points which deserve discussion. With all its shortcomings, Miitzner’s 
English Grammar is a work of immense value, especially as a huge store- 
house of examples. As these of course were already given in English, 
even the incompetence of the present translator could not rob of all value 
the very unsatisfactory version which he has produced. 


** The rest of the Theological Department necessarily stands 
over to our next Number. 


